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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH AT DES MOINES. 


THE utterances of any person 
occupying so lofty a station as that 
of President of the United States 
demand attention and respect, by 
reason of the source from whence 
they emanate. The deliberate 
judgments of such a man as Presi- 
dent Grant have in themselves a 
special claim to the censideration 
of his fellow-citizens. He has had 
opportunities to study the length 
and breadth of the land. His pri- 
vate convictions have matured 
amidst the most varied experience 
of all classes and sections of our 
people—first in a profession afford- 
ing ample leisure and abundant 
means of observation from an in- 
dependent stand-point, and after- 
wards in commercial life, which 
placed him in the midst of daily 
events, no longer as a theorist, but 
as one actively concerned in their 
course and development. His po- 
sition in military affairs has been 
that of one of the most celebrated 
commanders of the age, and his 
political career has been that of 
an independent statesman, always 
wielding supreme influence, and 


quite beyond the need of vulgar 
trickery, in order to maintain its 
power. Having almost completed 
an illustrious public life, he is now 
able to express the results of his 
observations, and no one can light- 
ly question the validity of his con- 
clusions. The country is prepared 
to receive anything he may have 
to say to it, with solicitous, intelli- 
gent, and earnest consideration. 

Those who may differ from him 
in political convictions, or who may 
retain a partiality for some of his 
less successfyl competitors for the 
highest prize of military glory, and 
even those who go so far as to 
question his greatness—all must 
admit that he is a true American, 
formed and moulded by the events 
in which he has moved, and truly 
representing the country and the 
times. 

We are disposed, therefore, to 
attach the fullest importance to his 
words, whether spoken officially or 
from the convictions of his heart, 
and to ponder them respectfully and 
thoughtfully. 

On the 29th of September last 
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His Excellency attended, at Des 
Moines, the capital city of Iowa, a 
convention of the “Army of the 
Tennessee,” one of those military 
organizations composed of veterans 
of the late war. The nature of 
these and kindred associations is 
not political. ‘Their aim is to keep 
up a brotherly spirit among those 
who formerly stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the battle-field. Never- 
theless, the gallant men, who thus 
risked life and limb for the integri- 
ty of the national government, are 
supposed to retain their patriotism, 
and to look with pride and zeal 
upon the continuance and healthy 
growth of those institutions, which 
are vitally connected with the na- 
tion’s greatness. 

In the midst of such an assem- 
bly, composed of men of all creeds, 
our chief magistrate felt called upon 
to utter a prophetic warning, which 
has excited much comment at home, 
and has been extensively published 
abroad. We print his speech, de- 
livered at the evening session of 
the “Army of the Tennessee,” as 
currently reported in the daily 
press. President Grant, being called 
for, came forward and said: 


“ComrapeEs: It always affords me 
much gratification to meet my comrades 
in arms of ten and fourteen years ago, 
and to tell over again from memory the 
trials and hardships of those days—of 
hardships imposed for the preservation 
and perpetuation of our free institutions. 
We believed then, and we believe now, 
that we have a government worth fighting 
for, and, if need be, dying for. How 
many of our comrades paid the latter 
price for our preserved Union! Let their 
heroism and sacrifice be ever green in 
our memory. Let not the result of their 
sacrifices be destroyed. The Union and 
the free institutions for which they died 
should be held more dear for their sacri- 
fices. We will not deny to any of those 
who fought against us any privilege un- 
der the government which we claim for 
ourselves. On the contrary, we welcome 
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all such who come forward in good faith 
to help build up the waste places, and 
to perpetuate our institutions against all 
enemies, as brothers in full interest with 
us in a common heritage ; but we are not 
prepared to apologize for the part we took 
in the war. 

“It is to be hoped that like trials will 
never again befall our country. In this 
sentiment no class of people can more 
heartily join than the soldier who submit- 
ted to the dangers, trials, and hardships 
of the camp and the battle-field, on which- 
ever side he fought. No class of people 
are more interested in guarding against a 
recurrence of those days. Let us, then, 
begin by guarding against every enemy 
threatening the prosperity of free repub- 
lican institutions. I do not bring into 
this assemblage politics, certainly not 
partisan politics ; but it is a fair subject 
for the soldiers, in their deliberations, to 
consider what may be necessary to secure 
the prize for which they battled. In a 
republic like ours, where the citizen is 
the sovereign and the official the servant, 
where no power is exercised except by 
the will of the people, it is important that 
the sovereign, the people, should foster 
intelligence—that intelligence which is 
to preserve usas a free nation. If we are to 
have another contest in the near future of 
our national existence, I predict that the 
dividing line will not be Mason and 
Dixon’s, but between patriotism and in- 
telligence on the one side, and _ supersti- 
tion, ambition and ignorance on the 
other. 

“Now, the centennial year of our na- 
tional existence, I believe, is a good time 
to begin the work of strengthening the 
foundations of the structure commenced 
by our patriotic forefathers one hundred 
years ago at Lexington. Let us all labor 
to add all needful guarantees for the se- 
curity of free thought, free speech, a free 
press, pure morals, unfettered religious 
sentiments, and of equal rights and privi- 
leges to all men, irrespective of nation- 
ality, color, or religion. Encourage free 
schools, and resolve that not one dollar 
appropriated for their support shall be 
appropriated to the support of any sec- 
tarian schools. Resolve that neither the 
State nor nation, nor both combined, shall 
support institutions of learning other 
than those sufficient to afford every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity 
of a good common-school education, un- 
mixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheisti- 
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cal dogmas. Leave the matter of religion 
to the family altar, the church, and the 
private school, supported entirely by pri- 
vate contributions. Keep the church 
and the state for ever separate. With 
these safeguards, I believe the battles 
which created the Army of the Tennes- 
see will not have been fought in vain.” 


Taking all things into considera- 
tion, the speech is fully equal to 
any written production of the Presi- 
dent. Itisdirect. Itis plain, It 
is manly and vigorous, and far su- 
perior to any other oration which 
we have heard of from the same 
distinguished quarter. Beyond all 
things it expresses, better than many 
imagine, the common sentiments 
of the American people. 

We have not been surprised at 
the general applause with which 
it has been greeted; and we think 
that all our readers will agree in 
the judgments which we are about 
to express with regard to it. 

An impregsion has been spread 
abroad that the views of President 
Grant are hostile to the Catholic 
Church, and that the speech was 
fulminated by his zeal against it. 
It has been averred that he was 
talked into making a public mani- 
festation of his feelings by the 
mayor of the city of Des Moines, 
who called his attention to the po- 
litical campaign in Ohio, where 
Catholics were vainly struggling for 
equal rights in the matter of the 
public schools. His Exceilency is 
said to have been strongly moved, 
and hastened home from his ride, 
in order to prepare his speech for 
the evening. We have no means 
of definitely ascertaining the mo- 
tives of the President’s speech. If 
he meant to hurl a thunderbolt at 
us, we honor him for using language, 
in the main, so just and courteous. 
But if his friends have sought to 
make use of him to stir up feeling 
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against us, they must be sadly dis- 
appointed at his words; for, if they 
now repeat them too freely, for the 
purpose of injuring us, they will 
find themselves “hoist by ” their 
“own petard.” 

Trying as hard as we can to lash 
ourselves into fury ; trying to fancy 
ourselves insulted, by representing 
to ourselves that the head of this 
nation has gone out of his way and 
abased his dignity, in order to cast 
an aspersion at a large and respec- 
table class of the community, we 
are forced to give it up, and to lay 
down our pen; for we find nothing 
in the oration with which we are in 
the least disposed to take issue. 
On the contrary, we are prepared 
to join our tribute to the burst of 
applause which echoes through the 
land. We are convinced that, if it 
meets with the attention which it 
merits, the country at large, and 
Catholics in particular, will trea- 
sure the “Des Moines speech 
among the “Sayings of the Fa- 
thers.” Like Washington’s Fare- 
well, and Webster’s mighty perora- 
tion, and Lincoln’s noble and pa- 
thetic Inaugural, it will pass from 
the vulgar atmosphere of party 
strife into the pure and serene em- 
pyrean of immortality. 

We have given the speech at 
length. We now propose to explain 
our decision with regard to it, and 
to examine at greater length those 
portions of it which seem to us most 
true, most wise, and most remark- 
able. 

“ ENCOURAGE FREE SCHOOLS,” 
the President says, ‘‘ AND RESOLVE 
THAT NOT ONE DOLLAR APPROPRI- 
ATED FOR THEIR SUPPORT SHALL 
BE APPROPRIATED FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF ANY SECTARIAN SCHOOLS.” 

Do we hear aright? Does the 
President of the United States main- 
tain the proposition which has 


” 
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brought us so much contempt and 
derision ? 

WHAT IS A FREE SCHOOL? A 
free school is one in which every 
scholar can obtain an education 
without violating the honest con- 
victions of. conscience, or—to use 
the words of the President—a free 
school is one where education can 
be obtained “unmixed with secta- 
rian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas.” 

ARE OUR SO-CALLED COMMON 
SCHOOLS FREE? Let us glance at 
the general history of the contro- 
versy concerning them. As soon 
as the public schools had ceased 
to be purely charitable institutions, 
a new policy was inaugurated by 
our people. The government as- 
sumed that it was bound to ensure 
an intelligent use of the franchise, 
by encouraging the mental activity 
of its citizens. To this all Catho- 
lics agreed, and stillagree. But our 
Protestant fellow-citizens, rightly 
desiring that some religious instruc- 
tion should be given their children, 
wrongly insisted upon having the 
Bible read in the schools. The 
government might have permitted 
such a custom to continue, when 
no protest was made against it. 
But it soon became evident that 
the schools were essentially Pro- 
testant institutions, and served as 
an instrument to prevent the growth 
of “Popery.” This was no secret. 
It was openly preached. 

About this time Catholics began 
to see what everybody else was re- 
joicing over, and were, naturally, 
alarmed. They had assisted to 
found and build up the republic, 
or they had immigrated under the 
assurance of equal rights. ‘To find 
it proclaimed a Protestant country 
was news to them. They insisted 
that the Government was bound to 
deny this imputation, and they 
registered an universal protest 
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against the design of the falsely so- 
called “ common ” schools. 

We have demanded either that 
we be relieved from taxation for 
these sectarian schools, or that 
such arrangement be devised as 
shall render them equally desir- 
able for Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics. 

We were not called upon to ex- 
plain why we so earnestly desired 
this. It was nobody’s business but 
our own. ‘The public schools are 
not held to be eleemosynary insti- 
tutions. They are ostensibly for 
the benefit of all. And even if they 
were places for the confinement of 
criminals, or almshouses, both cri- 
minals and paupers have con- 
sciences, however dull or uninform- 
ed. What, then, is the objection to 
our having a right to direct the poli- 
cy on which public institutions are 
to be conducted? None. But if we 
were to have taken such a position 
as this, we should, at once, have 
been indicted, for an insidious and 
damnable conspiracy. 

Therefore we have openly stated 
the grounds of our convictions, re- 
lying on the inherent force of truth 
to secure our rights. We regard 
morality as inseparable from reli- 
gion. In this we merely echo the 
sentiments of the greatest Ameri- 
can statesmen, and notably, of the 
Father of our republic. We say 
that, if we are to pay for the educa- 
tion of our children, we should 
like to have the worth of our mon- 
ey. What fairer demand can a 
Yankee make? We ask nothing 
to which every citizen has not a 
right. We have never met a fair 
reply to our demands, or a fair dis- 
cussion of their merits. First we 
were greeted with silent scorn. 
The practical operation of the laws 
was found to force our children 
into Protestant schools. We pro- 
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them to be Protestant 
schools. It was unblushingly de- 
nied. We put the question to the 
test, by endeavoring to stop the 
Protestant Bible from being read in 
them. ‘There was not enough pow- 
er in our voice, nor enough fair- 
ness in our opponents, to enforce 
even an appearance of consistency. 
The schools were pronounced “ un- 
sectarian,” a Protestant service was 
daily carried out, and we were bid- 
den to hold our tongues, and to be 
thankful. And, now, that we are 
not willing, either to hold our peace, 
or tobe grateful to those who deny 
us our equal rights, a loud outcry 
is raised, and every manner of evil 
is predicted, unless we are forcibly 
restrained. The party of malevo- 
lence seeks to create an issue where 
none exists, and to force us into a 
strife, in which it can avail itself 
of superior numbers to strike us a 
cruel and unjust blow. Now, nei- 
ther this design nor the clamor with 
which it is urged, can be defended 
by any true or just plea. And we 
venture to predict that there is too 
much intelligence and love of fair 
play in the American people, to al- 
low it to succeed in its sinister pur- 
pose. 

What is our position once more ? 
Here we stand, on the same basis 
with all other American citizens. 
Is it not so? Where, then, is any 
legal disability proved against us? 
We ask for nothing which we are not 
willing to concede to all our fellow- 
citizens—viz., the natural right to 
have their children brought up ac- 
cording to their parents’ conscien- 
tious convictions. We want, and 
we will have, ourchildren bronght up 
Catholics. It can be done in vari- 
ous ways. The state can pay the 
salaries of our teachers, and the 
cost of our buildings, and other ex- 
penses, securing proper guarantees 


claimed 
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that the money will be honest- 
ly laid out, and the children receige 
their due amount of secular in- 
struction. Again, the state may 
pay a pro rata, and allow teachers 
to compete for scholars. ‘This is 
done in Protestant England and 
Prussia, as well as in Catholic 
France and Austria, and is, obvi- 
ously, most in harmony with demo- 
cratic principles. Other ways may 
be devised which will secure justice 
to all parties. There is no practi- 
cal difficulty, except in the small- 
est country school districts. These 
are always settled by the citizens 
themselves. Or, we can educate 
our children, without the state. 
The state may let us alone, and 
may do away entirely with public ed- 
ucation, except for those who are ut- 
terly without means—in other words, 
change the common schools into 
charitable institutions, and let pa- 
rents provide. But this, we are 
persuaded, is full of practical diffi- 
culties. 

But the plan actually adopted 
has been to tax all alike for the com- 
mon good, and yet maintain a sys- 
tem, which perfectly suits Protes- 
tants, but to which Catholics cannot 
honestly or conscientiously agree. 
OUR SO-CALLED COMMON SCHOOLS 
ARENOT FREE. Millions of the peo- 
ple rise up and proclaim it. Let 
those who like them send their chii- 
dren to them. Let those support 
them who like them by their 
“ private contributions.” ‘Then all 
honor to President Grant when he 
says “that not one dollar should 
be appropriated to the support of 
any. sectarian schools.” 

The President further says: 
“ RESOLVE THAT NEITHER STATE 

NOR NATION, NOR BOTH COM- 

BINED, SHALL SUPPORT INSTI- 

TUTIONS OF LEARNING OTHER 
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THAN THOSE SUFFICIENT TO AF- 
®ForD EVERY CHILD GROWING UP 
IN THE LAND THE OPPORTUN- 
ITY OF A GOOD COMMON-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION, UNMIXED WITH SEC- 
TARIAN, PAGAN, OR ATHEISTI- 
cAL Docmas.” 


Now, what is it that Catholics 
complain of, except that the state 
has supported, and does support, 
“institutions of learning” mixed 
“with sectarian, pagan, and atheis- 
tical dogmas ” ? 

There is no doubt about this 
fact. Protestants insist upon hav- 
ing the Bible read in the public 
schools, lest they become irreli- 
gious. Catholics maintain that the 
version used is garbled, and that, 
even if it were not, no one has a 
right to teach it, except those who 
have compiled it, and are to-day 
the only responsible witnesses to 
its true meaning. The Jews main- 
tain that the New Testament part 
of it is not true. Infidels deny it 
altogether. What right has any 
school board, or any other purely 
human institution to decide this 
controversy ; and what right has 
any man under the Constitution to 
enforce his religious views or his 
denial of religion upon others? It 
is an outrage. It is an inconsis- 
tency, which cannot be stated in 
any terms without transparently 
manifesting its absurdity. Under 
the Constitution, and according to 
the spirit of our government, all men 
areequal. Underthe present system 
of common schools, and, according 
to the spirit of those who uphold 
them, men are not equal, and there 
is no such thing as regard for con- 
science; but every majority has a 
right to enforce upon any minority, 
no matter how large, its peculiar 
ideas of instruction, involving, as this 
always does, the question of religion 
itself. We have repeated our pro- 
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test, until we are almost sick and 
tired of hearing the outrage men- 
tioned; we have never seen our 
position manfully approached with- 
in beat of drum; and, yet, we have 
constantly been forced to ask our- 
selves, “ Will the American peo- 
ple never see this? Can it be that 
our enemies are, as some of them 
hold themselves to be, totally de- 
praved ?” 

Some time ago, after considerable 
agitation, the Chicago School Board 
prohibited the reading of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures in the public 
schools of that city. 

Undoubtedly the protest of Ca- 
tholics had something to do with 
this. But the action of the board 
was certainly based upon the idea, 
that the reading of the Protestant 
Bible made the schools Protestant, 
“sectarian ”’ institutions, and there- 
fore unjust towards all other re- 
ligious bodies. Letit be thoroughly 
understood, that we fully appreciate 
the desire of our Protestant fellow- 
citizens, to hallow secular instruc- 
tion. But the reading of the Scrip- 
tures as a public ceremony is as dis- 
tinctive to them, as the celebration 
of Mass would be to Catholics. No 
one can evade the argument which 
forces this conclusion. “ Such 
schemes are glass; the very sun 
shines through them.” And yet it 
is not a little remarkable, how 
slowly the light breaks in upon 
the seat of the delusion. 

It is a satisfaction, however, to 
note the few acknowledgments, 
tardy and incomplete as they are, 
of the principle which we have al- 
ways maintained. Prof. Swing, al- 
luding to the action of the Chicago 
School Board to which we have re- 
ferred, gives voice to the following 
observations of common sense : 

“ The government has no more right to 
teach the Bible than it has to teach the 
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Koran. My idea is that the government 
did, in its earlier life, ran according to a 
sort of Christian common law; but now 
the number of Jews, Catholics, and ifffi- 
dels has become so greatly increased, the 
government has to base itself squarely 
upon its constitutional idea that all men 
are religiously equal. Even if the ge- 
nius of the country permitted the teach- 
ing of the Bible, I should doubt the pro- 
priety of continuing the custom, because 
no valuable moral results can ever come 
from reading a few verses hurriedly in a 
school-house, and social strifes will be 
continually springing up out of the prac- 
tice.” 

The government, then, according 
to the professor, has no rights in 
the spiritual domain—a proposition 
which we have been condemned to 
universal derision for maintaining, 
and yet one that is self-evident to 
any person who will pause for a 
moment to consider our institu- 
tions. 

An ardent advocate of what are 
called liberal principles, comment- 
ing upon the position of Prof. 
Swing, very properly styles it the 
only one defensible. ‘The purpose 
of the Liberal League is, unques- 
tionably, to procure the complete 
secularization of our public schools, 
which would, of course, be as un- 
just towards Catholic tax-payers 
as any other system. This class is 
no less hostile to justice and true 
liberty than any other set of med- 
dlers. Nevertheless, it is not a lit- 
tle amusing to see the unmistakable 
fear with which it regards the issue 
of the present anti-Catholic policy. 
It waves, as its flag of hostility to 
the Catholics, the threadbare pre- 
text, that we are secretly opposed 
to all education. It is not neces- 
sary for us to repeat the indignant 
denial and protest, with which we 
have ever met this gratuitous cal- 
umny. We quote from the Boston 
Index of Oct. 28: 


“The public-school system is to-day 
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in the greatest danger, not so much from 
the fact that it is openly attacked from 
without by the Catholics, as from the fact 
that a great inherent injustice to all non- 
Protestants is made part and parcel of it 
by its distinctively Protestant character. 
What is built on wrong is built on the 
sand; and our school system will cer- 
tainly fall in ruins by and by, unless it 
can be grounded on equal justice to all.” 

When the avowed heathen, who 
reap the fullest harvest, fear for the 
destruction of our present unjust 
system of education, on the ground 
that it is too iniquitous to last, is it 
not time, for people who call them- 
selves Christians, to give a mo- 
ment’s heed to the petition, which 
we have for years addressed to 
them, as most advantageous to all 
of us, and as doing injustice to 
none? 

It appears, however, that this 
idea has infiltrated into other 
minds. Zion’s Herald, a Methodist 
journal, quoted by the liberal pa- 
per to which we have referred, 
says: 

“The state deals only with temporal 
affairs, and does not attempt to usurp 
spiritual functions. Therefore the ob- 
jects and methods of public education 
are wholly secular, but by no means ne- 
cessarily, or at all, immoral or irreligious. 
On the contrary, they are decidedly fa- 
vorable to piety and morality. But com- 
posed denominationally as the American 
people is, the state ought not to impart 
religious education. The moment such 
an attempt should be made, the commu- 
nity would be in conflict as to what form 
it should take. It may be conceded, 
without danger perhaps, that the state 
should not teach ethics, except so far as 
the great fundamental principles of mor- 
als and politics, as to which all Ameri- 
cans are agreed, are concerned. 7 he 7- 
ligious education of children may and should 
be remitted to the family, the Sabbath-school, 
and the church—the natural and divine- 
ly-appointed guardians of religion and 
ethics.” 

In the face of this growing ac- 
knowledgment of the “ sectarian ” 
character of our public schools, and 
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knowing that they must give reli- 
gious instruction or else be “ pagan 
and atheistical,” we are pleased to 
hear the demand that “ neither the 
State nor nation,nor both combin- 
ed,” shall support such schools. 

The fact is, that a people cannot 
wholly escape from its national tra- 
ditions, without forgetting its lan- 
guage, or undergoing some violent 
revolution. If our fellow-citizens 
will study the meaning of the terms 
which they habitually use, they will 
not lose their traditions of freedom 
and equal rights, nor will they 
throw themselves into a violent, 
perilous departure from them. But 
we hasten to comment upon an- 
other sentence, which is frequently 
-quoted from the President’s oration: 

“ LEAVE THE MATTER OF RELI- 
GION TO THE FAMILY ALTAR, THE 
CHURCH, AND THE PRIVATE SCHOOL 
SUPPORTED BY PRIVATE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS.” 

Precisely so. If it must come to 
this; if no arrangement can be 
made, by which religion and mo- 
rality can be taught in the public 
schools, then, leave the matter to 
the family altar and the church, 
-and allow it to be done by private 
contributions. 

In other words, either furnish 
the people with that which you 
pretend to tax them for—viz., a fair 
and equitable system of public 
schools—or allow them to provide 
for themselves. But, whatever you 
do, keep your hands off the sacred- 
ness of the “family altar.” Do not 
set foot into the hallowed precincts 
of the domestic sanctuary. The 
family, though subordinate, is not 
to be violated by the state. Par- 
ents have rights, which no govern- 
ment can usurp. You have no 
more right to force the education 
of their children out of their hands, 
than to define the number of off- 
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spring by law. You have no more 
right to establish a system, to which 
you will endeavor to secure their 
conformity by violent measures, 
than you have to establish public 
wet-nurseries, or, require that voters 
shall be brought up on government 
pap and be fed out of a government - 
spoon. 

Keep from meddling with reli- 
gion; you have no authority to 
teach it. 

What a bitter rebuke these words 
of the President contain for that 
party, small and contemptible in 
itself, but powerful by reason of the 
times, which has ever sought to 
widen the gulf between us and our 
true-hearted countrymen! It is not 
enough that we should be estranged 
by the traditions of three hundred 
years. It is not enough to whisper 
into the popular ear every stale and 
loathed calumny. It is not enough 
to bring our holiest rites and beliefs 
into the obscene literature now cir- 
culating amongst the depraved 
youth of our country. It is not 
enough to drown with a thousand 
noisy, insolent tongues, every at- 
tempt we make at explanation. It 
is not enough for this malignant, 
persecuting power to drop its poi- 
son into every crevice of our.social 
and religious system, from the par- 
lor to the sewer, from the temple 
to the lupanar; but the nation must 
be organized againstus. Our rell- 
gion must, in some way or other, be 
dragged into politics. For shame! 
we cry, with the President. In a 
country of such varied religious be- 
liefs as ours, there is but one way 
to order and peace—‘ KEEP THE 
CHURCH AND THE STATE FOR EVER 
SEPARATE.” 

To sum up: 
President: 

ist. No “sectarianism” in ow 
common schools; and, therefore, 


We agree with the 
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“not one dollar” to our present 
system of schools, because they are 
sectarian. 

2d. ‘* Not one dollar” to “ pagan” 
schools, in which God is ignored. 

3d. “ Not one doilar” to “ atheis- 
tical” schools, in which God is de- 
nied in the name ” of “ science false- 
ly so-called.” 

We now turn to consider the 
prophecy in which the President 
warns the American people of its 
future dangers: 


“IF WE ARE TO HAVE ANOTHER 
CONTEST IN THE NEAR FUTURE 
OF OUR NATIONAL EXISTENCE, I 
PREDICT THAT THE DIVIDING 
LINE WILL NoT BE MASON AND 
DrxoNn’s, BUT BETWEEN PATRI- 
OTISM AND INTELLIGENCE ON THE 
ONE SIDE, AND SUPERSTITION, 
AMBITION, AND IGNORANCE ON 
THE OTHER.” 

What is meant by superstition ? 

Formerly it meant seeking for 
power or knowledge, by dealing 
with the impure spirits. 

Does the President mean to warn 
us against the delusions and un- 
cleanness of modern spiritism? If 
sO,.we are agreed. 

But we do not really suppose 
that the President means any such 
thing. What does he mean? 

We find in the dictionary four 
other meanings of the word which 
he has used. Superstition means 
“an excessive reverence or fear 
of that which is unknown or mys- 
terious.” But, we observe no 
such phenomenon among our peo- 
ple; if anything, rather the re- 
verse. Or it means “ The worship 
of false gods.” We see no signs 
of this except in the “Joss 
Houses” of San Francisco. Nor 
do we behold any great belief “in 
the agency of superior powers in 
certain extraordinary or singular 
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events, or in omens, or prognos- 
tics.”” Nor, further, do we behold 
any “excessive nicety or scrupu- 
lous exactness,” as an alarming fea- 
ture of our present moral condi- 
tion. There remains but one mean- 
ing (and this, we are persuaded, is 
the sense which the President in- 
tended to convey): ‘“ Especially, 
an ignorant or irrational worship of 
the supreme Deity.” 

An ignorant worship of God is 
one which knows not what to be- 
lieve concerning him, or one which 
is unable to state what it does be- 
lieve; or, further, one which can give 
no conclusive reason for believing 
anything. But, outside the Catholic 
Church, there is no religious body 
which can tell precisely what it 
ought to believe, or precisely what 
it does believe, or precisely why it 
ought to believe anything. Again, 
an irrational belief in God is one 
which recognizes his existence, and, 
at the same time, denies his attri- 
butes. For instance, it is an irra- 
tional belief in God, which denies 
his wisdom; which asserts, that he 
has not chosen means adequate to 
accomplish his ends; which repre- 
sents him, when he has made a re- 
velation to man, as leaving his di- 
vine truth in scattered and mysteri- 
ous writings in an obscure language, 
requiring men to find them, collect 
them, and believe their true mean- 
ing in order to be saved; or which 
fancies that reading daily a few 
pages from these writings, to little 
children, will be sufficient to pre- 
pare them for the duties of life. It 
is an irrational belief in God which 
represents him as immoral, as cre- 
ating man simply to damn him, or, 
which denies his justice, by wick- 
edly imagining that he will not 
punish oppression and calumny and 
those who sow discord in the midst 
of a free and happy people. 
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Here again we agree with the 
President in denouncing such im- 
piety, and in predicting that, if the 
liberties and institutions of this re- 
public are soon to be jeopardized, 
it will be by irreverence towards 
God and the contempt of charity 
and justice towards men, ever prac- 
tised by this “ignorant and irra- 
tional worship of the supreme Deity.” 

Another item of danger which 
the President foresees in the near 
future is “ignorance.” Here, again 
we find him sounding the note of 
warning, to which we have always 
given voice. His Excellency says: 
“In a republic like ours, ... 
where no power is exercised except 
by the will of the people, it is im- 
portant that the sovereign, the 
people, should foster intelligence 
—that intelligence which is to pre- 
serve us as a free nation.” ‘The 
liberties of this republic will not be 
maintained, we say, by an ignorant, 
debauched, and corrupted genera- 
tion. Our common people must be 
educated. They must possess 
“that intelligence which is to pre- 
serve us as a free nation.” ‘They 
must know something more than 
simply how to read and write and 
“cipher.” Nor will it be sufficient, 
to add to this a knowledge of music. 
‘They must have a sound and tho- 
rough moral training. Their con- 
convictions must be 
grounded on truth daily taught and 
daily enforced. They must be 
daily taught to control their pas- 
sions; they must be taught honesty, 
and be required to give back that 
which is unjustly gotten. They 
must be taught the true purpose of 
life. 

But this training, as the President 
affirms, belongs not to the state, 
but to the “family altar and the 
church.” Either assist a// families 
and a// churches, or else encourage 
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them to help themselves. These are 
our sentiments. But when sectarian 
bigotry has gotten hold of a system 
of the falsely so-called ‘“ common 
schools,” and with obstinate pur- 
pose, and clamorous intensity and 
ever-swelling declamation, mani- 
fests its resolve to maintain this 
system, even though it conflicts with 
the conscientious rights of millions 
of the people of our country; when, 
further, it is determined to force a 
large minority to accept this state 
of things, or to go without instruc- 
tion, we, as American citizens, de- 
nounce the system as tyrannous; in 
the full sense of the word, asa reck- 
less and immoral oppression. We 
assert that those who uphold it, do 
not desire intelligence, but prefer 
ignorance; that their aim is not to 
promote knowledge, but to destroy 
the religious convictions of our chil- 
dren, and to keep us from growing 
in the land. We affirm that such 
self-delusion originates in ignorance, 
is perpetuated by ignorance, tends 
to still deeper degradation of ignor- 
ance; and we predict that it will 
bring forth the fruits of ignorance, 
not only in morality, but in the 
lower sciences. 

We, for our part, will never relax 
our efforts to show up the dishon- 
esty of this party; we will never 
withdraw our protest, until justice 
has been done; and knowing to 
what lengths men can go when 
they start without principle, we fully 
share in the alarm of our chief 
magistrate, as to the danger of “ ig- 
norance.” Have we not, therefore, 
reason to hope that, in the midst of 
the struggle, which his sagacious 
mind perceives to be at hand, we 
shall find hiin on the side of patriot- 
ism and intelligence, with all true 
Americans, against that “ supersti- 
tion” and “ ignorance,” whose aim 
is to destroy the “ security of unfet- 
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tered religious sentiments and equal 
rights ” of his fellow-citizens ? 

There is another item of the fu- 
ture contest, which, according to 
our President, is 
“ AMBITION.” WHAT IS AMBITION ? 

A man has been elected to the 
highest office in the gift of a free 
people, the limits of which have 
been fixed by a custom handed 
down by the fathers of the nation, 
and which, to the minds of true pa- 
triots, has the force of law. When 
such a trust does not satisfy the 
honored recipient, and he, yielding 
to personal motives, strains every 
nerve, and seeks by every means at 
his command, to break down all 
barriers to continuation of power, 
thereby abusing the dignity of his 
post and the confidence of the peo- 
ple—that is ambition. 

We do not fully share the ap- 
prehension with which the President 
foresees this threat to the “near 
future’ of our national welfare. 
But if it be true, we fully agree with 
him when he says: “ Now, the cen- 
tennial year of our national exist- 
ence, I believe, is a good time to 
begin the work of strengthening 
the foundations of the structure 
commenced by our patriotic fore- 
fathers one hundred years ago at 
Lexington.” 

“ Language,” according to a great 
diplomatist, “ was given to man, in 
order that he might conceal his 
ideas.” But this maxim has never 
been accepted by honorable men. 
In examining, thus briefly, the 
“Des Moines speech,” we have fol- 
lowed that other canon of criticism, 
which requires that words shall be 
interpreted in their literal sense, as 
far as possible. Submitted to this 
just criticism, the language appears 
to us immortal, and worthy of the 
high place which is even now being 
prepared for it. Some may marvel, 
and may wonder how the President 
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came to be filled with so high a de- 
gree of the prophetic spirit. Like 
Balaam, the son of Beor, he was 
expected to curse us; unlike Ba- 
laam, he was not stayed, but rather 
urged on by the faithful servant 
with whom he previously conversed. 
But there is no mystery about it. 
He has grown up with the in- 
stincts of a true American, and he 
has spoken accordingly. Not only 
are the words on which we have 
commemted true, but they are in ac- 
cordance with sound Catholic princi- 
ples. Weare ready to take him at 
his word, and his words in their true 
meaning. To those who will join 
us we say, without disguise or re- 
serve: “ Gentlemen, you will never 
regret having trusted us, and dealt 
fairly with us, according to the laws 
and Constitution of this country.” 
We believe with the President, that, 
if the only honest meaning of his 
language be as honestly carried 
out, “ the battles which created the 
Army of the Tennessee” (which, by 
the way, a Catholic general once 
commanded and in whose ranks 
hundreds of Catholic hearts bled) — 
we believe, we say, that these bat- 
tles “will not have been fought in 
vain.” The children of the soldiers 
of the Union will at least be the 
peers of those whom their fathers 
overcame. The nations’ heroes 
will not look down, to see their 
heirs defrauded of equal rights in 
“the Union and the free institutions 
for which they died.” ‘The President 
will yield to his comrades in 
arms, at least as much as he is so 
ready to accord to his late oppo- 
nents. And as for our countrymen 
throughout the Union, we are pre- 
pared to wait, trusting that when 
fully enlightened, they will agree to 
our obtaining, independently of all 
political agitations or party organ- 
izations, our just and equal rights 
as American citizens. 
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SONNETS IN MEMORY OF THE LATE SIR AUBREY DE 
VERE, BART. 


BY AUBREY D® VEPE. 
I. 


To-NIGHT upon thy roof the snows are lying; 

The Christmas snows lie heavy on thy trees ; 

A dying dirge that soothes the year in dying 
Swells from thy woodlands on the midnight breeze. 
Our loss is ancient; many a heart is sighing 

This hour a late one, or by slow degrees 

Heals some old wound, to God’s high grace replying— 
A time there was when thou wert like to these ! 
Where art thou? In what unimagined sphere 
Liv’st thou, sojourner, or a transient guest ? 

By whom companioned? Access hath she near, 
In life thy nearest, and beloved the best ? 

What memory hast thou of thy loved ones here ? 
Hangs the great Vision o’er thy place of rest ? 


Il. 


“ Sweet-sounding bells, blithe summoners to prayer !” * 
The answer man can yield not ye bestow: 

Your answer is a little Infant, bare, 

Wafted to earth on night-winds whispering low. 
Blow him to Bethlehem, airs angelic, blow! 

There doth the Mother-Maid his couch prepare: 
His harbor is her bosom: drop him there 

Soft as a snow-flake on a bank of snow. 

Sole Hope of man! Sole Hope for us—for thee ! 
“To us a Prince is given; a Child is born !”— 
Thou sang’st of Bethlehem, and of Calvary,* 

The Maid immaculate, and the twisted thorn 
Where’er thou art, not far, not far is He 

Whose banner whitens in yon Christmas morn! 


**A Song of Faith.”? 1842. Besides that poem, my father published two dramatic works, viz. 
Fulian the Apostate (1823) and The Duke of Mercia, 1823. In 1847, his last drama, Mary 7udor, was 
published. He wasborn at Curragh Chase, Ireland, on the 28th of August, 1788, and died there on the 
28th of July, 1846.—A. DE VERE. 
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A MESSAGE. 


Is there anything more tantaliz- 
ing than to be caught with a tooth- 
ache and swelled face just at Christ- 
mas time, when one’s hands are 
full of work that must be finished, 
of plans that have been begun in 
time and carried on prosperously 
to within a few days of their fulfil- 
ment? Thisis just what befell Mr. 
Stephen Walpole on the 2oth of 
December in the year of grace 
1870. You remember what a ter- 
rific winter that was? How the 
bleak north wind blew over ice and 
snow, and added tenrold horrors to 
the poor soldiers fighting in that 
terrible Franco-German war—how 
all our hearts shuddered in pity for 
them, as we sat stitching and knit- 
ting in their service by the glow of 
our Christmas fires!) This 20th of 
December was, perhaps, the bitter- 
est day of the whole season. ‘The 
snow was deep on the ground, the 
ice hung in long spikes from rails 
and roofs, and the‘east wind blew 
cruelly over all. Stephen Walpole 
ought to have been out breasting 
it, but, instead of this, he sat at 
home moaning, in a voice that 
sounded like a fog-bell at sea, 
through poultices, wadding, and 
miles of flannel that swelled his 
head out of all human proportions. 

“ To think of a man being knock- 
ed down by a thing no bigger than 
a pin’s point!” he grumbled. “A 
prick of that miserable atom one 
calls a nerve turns the seat of one’s 
intellect into a monster calf’s head, 
and makes one a spectacle to gods 
and men. I could whip myself for 
being such a milksop as to\ knock 


under to it. I’d rather have every 
tooth in my head pulled out than 
play the woman like this. . . Och! 
Whew !” 

“Serves you right, sir, for your 
impertinence!"" protested Nelly 
Walpole, bridling up and applying 
a fresh hot poultice to her brother’s 
cheek, which she bade him hold; 
but Stephen, in his manly inability 
to bear the toothache with compo- 
sure, dropped the soft mess under 
a sudden sting that jerked it out of 
his hand. 

“ What an unmanageable baby it 
is!” cried Nelly, catching the poul- 
tice in time to save her pretty vio- 
let cashmere dress. “I told you to 
hold your cheek while I fastened 
the bandage; make haste now be- 
fore it cools.” y 

“OQ my unfortunate brother! 
Ill-fated man! Is this how I find 
you, bound and poulticed in the 
hands of the Philistines ?” 

This was from Marmaduke, Nel- 
ly’s younger brother, who entered 
while the operation was going on, 
and stood surveying the victim in 
serene compassion. 

“Yes,” cried Stephen, “and all 
the pity a poor devil gets is being 
bullied for not holding his jaw.” 

“Oh! come, you’re not so bad, 
since there’s vice enough in you for 
a pun!” said Marmaduke. “ How 
did you catch the thing ?” 

“ What thing—the pun ?” 

“The toothache.” 


Ts 


t caught me,” said Stephen re- 
sentfully. 

“Then it caught you in some of 
those villanous cut-throat places 
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where you go pottering after beg- 
gars and blackguards and the Lord 
knows what !’? said Marmaduke with 
airy contempt, drawing his slim, be- 
ringed fingers gracefully through a 
mass of remarkably fine curls that 
clustered over his high, white fore- 
head, and gave a boyish look to his 
handsome young face, and add- 
ed to its attractions. He was 
extremely prepossessing, this per- 
fumed, patent-leather-booted young 
gentleman of two-and-twenty. You 
could not look at him without 
liking him. His eye was as clear 
as a child’s, his smile as frank, 
his laughter as joyous and catch- 
ing. Yet, as it sometimes happens 
with the graces of childhood, these 
things were a deceptive promise. 
The frankness and the joy were 
genuine; but there was a cold 
gleam of contempt, a cold ring of 
selfishness, in the bright eyes and 
the merry voice that were very dis- 
appointing when you found them 
out. But people were slow to find 
them out. Even those who lived 
with Marmaduke, and thus had 
ample opportunities of judging, 
remained under the spell of his 
attractive manners and _ personal 
charms until some accident reveal- 
ed their worthlessness. A false coin 
will go on passing current through 
many hands, until one day some 
one drops it to the ground, and the 
glittering sham is betrayed. He 
had not a bad heart; he was kind 
even, when he could be brought to 
forget himself for a moment and 
think of others. But it required a 
shock to do this; and shocks are, 
happily, rare in every-day life. So 
Marmaduke slept on undisturbed 
in his egotism, hardening uncon- 
sciously in self-absorbed enjoy- 
ment. He had never taken trou- 
ble about anything, made a genu- 
ine effort of any sort except for his 
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amusement. He had just the kind 
of brains to enable him to 
through college with a decent 
amount of success easily—tact. 
ready repartee, a quick, retentive 
memory that gave the maximum of 
result for the minimum of work. 
He would pass for clever and weil 
informed where an awkward, ugly 
youth, who had ten times his intel- 
lect and studied ten times harder, 
would pass for knowing nothing. 
Stephen was eight years older than 
he, and had not yet discovered 
his brother’s real value. Perhaps 
this arose partly from Stephen’s 
not being of a particularly observ- 
ant or analytical turn of mind. 
He tvok people pretty much at 
their own valuation, as the world is 
rather apt to do. Marmaduke set 
a very high price on his handsome 
face and limited attainments, and 
his brother had never dreamed of 
disputing it. He would sometiines 
naively express his surprise that 
people were so fond of Duke when 
he did so little to please them; 
and wonder how popular he was, 
considering that he never gave 
himself the smallest trouble to 
oblige or humor people. 

“T suppose it’ his handsome face 
that mankind, and womankind in 
particular, find so taking,” Stephen 
would remark to Nelly. “ He cer- 
tainly has a wonderful knack for 
getting on with people without car- 
ing twopence whether they like him 
or not. I wish I knew his seé¢ret. 
Perhaps it’s his high spirits.” 

Nelly would sometimes suggest 
that Marmaduke’s fine temper 
might count for something in the 
mystery. And Stephen never con- 
tradicted her. His temper was not 
his best point. He had a heart of 
gold; he had energy, patience, and 
endurance to any extent—except 
in case of toothache; he was un- 
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selfish and generous; but he was 
sensitive and exacting. Like most 
persons who dispense liberally, he 
was impatient of the selfishness and 
ingratitude of men who take all 
they can get and return nothing. 
Marmaduke had no such accounts 
to square with human beings, so he 
never felt aggrieved, never quarrel- 
led with them. Stephen was work- 
ing hard at his profession—he was 
an engineer—and so far he had 
achieved but moderate success. 
Marmaduke had been called to the 
bar, but it was a mere formality so 
far; he spent his time dawdling 
about town, retailing gossip and 
reading poetry, waiting for briefs that 
never came—that never do come 
to handsome young gentlemen who 
take it so easy. His elder brother 
laid no blame on him for this 
want of success. He was busy all 
day himself, and took for granted 
that Marmaduke was busy on his 
side. ‘The law was up-hill work, 
besides; the cleverest and most 
industrious men grew gray in its 
service before they made a name 
for themselves; and Duke was 
after all but a boy—he had time 
enough before him. So Stephen 
argued in his brotherly indulgence, 
in ignorance of the real state of 
things. 

Nelly was, as yet, the only person 
who had found out Marmaduke, who 
knew him thoroughly. She knew 
him egotistical to the core, averse 
to work, to effort of every sort, idle, 
self-indulgent, extravagant ; and the 
knowledge of all this afforded 
much anxious thought to her lit- 
tle head of nineteen years. ‘They 
lived alous; these three. Nelly was 
a mother to the two young men, 
watching and caring for them with 
that instinctive child-motherhood 
that is so touching in young girls 
sometimes. She was a_ spirited, 
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elfin little creature, very pretty, 
blessed with the sweetest of tem- 
pers, the shrewdest’of common 
sense, and an energy of character 
that nothing daunted and few 
things resisted. Marmaduke de- 
scribed this trait of Nelly’s in bro- 
therlike fashion as “a will of her 
own.” He knew his was no match 
for it, and, with a tact which made 
one of his best weapons of defence, 
he contrived to avoid clashing with 
it. This was not all policy. He 
loved his pretty sister, and admired 
her more than anything in the 
world except himself. And yet he 
knew that this admiration was not 
mutual; that Nelly knew him thor- 
oughly, saw through him as if he 
were glass; but he was not afraid 
ofher. His elder’ brother was 
duped by him; but he would have 
staked his life on it that Nelly 
would never undeceive him; that 
she would let Stephen go on be- 
lieving in him so long as the de- 
ceiver himself did not tear off the 
mask. Yet it was a source of bit- 
ter anxiety to the wise little mother- 
maiden to watch Marmy drifting 
on in this life of indolence and 
vacuity. Where was it to end? 
Where do such lives always end? 
Nothing but some terrible shock 
could awake him from it. And 
where was the shock to come from ? 
Nelly never preached—she was far 
too sensible for that—but when the 
opportunity presented itself she 
would say a few brief words to 
the culprit in an earnest way that 
never irritated him, if they worked 
no better result. He would admit 
with exasperating good-humor that 
he was a good-for-nothing dog; that 
he was unworthy of such a perfec- 
tion of a sister and such an irre- 
proachable elder brother ; but that, 
as nature had so blessed him, he 
meant to take advantage of the 
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privilege of leaving the care of his 
perfection to them. 

“If I were alone on my own 
hook, Nell, I would work like a 
galley-slave,” he protested once to 
her gentle upbraiding. “ But as it 
is, why need I bother myself? 
You will save my soul, and pray 
me high and dry into heaven; and 
Stephen—Stephen the admirable, 
the unimpeachable, the pink of re- 
spectability—will keep me out of 
mischief in this.” 

“TI don’t believe in vicarious sal- 
vation for this world or the next, 
and neither do you, Marmy. You 
are much too intelligent to believe 
in any such absurdity,” replied 
Nelly, handing him a glove she had 
been sewing a button into. 

Marmaduke did not contradict 
her, but, whistling an air from the 
Trovatore, arranged his hat be- 
comingly, a little to one side, and, 
with a farewell look in the glass 
over the mantel-piece, sauntered 
out for his morning constitutional 
in the park. Nelly went to the 
window, and watched the lithe 
young figure, with its elastic step, 
until it disappeared. She was con- 
scious of a stronger solicitude about 
Marmaduke this morning than she 
had ever felt before. It was like 
a presentiment. Yet there was no- 
thing that she knew of to justify it. 
He had not taken to more irregular 
hours, nor more extravagant habits, 
nor done anything to cause her 
fresh anxiety; still, her heart beat 
as under some new and sudden 
fear. Perhaps it was the ring of 
false logic in his argument that 
sounded a louder note of alarm and 
warned her of worse danger than 
she had suspected. One might 
fear everything for a man starting 
in life with the deliberate purpose 
of shifting his responsibility on to 
another, setting his conscience to 


.maduke hada hard time of it. 
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sleep because he had two brave, 
wakeful ones watching at his side. 

“If something would but come 
and wake him up to see the mon- 
strous folly, the sinfulness, of it!” 
sighed Nelly. “But nothing short 
of a miracle could do that, I be- 
lieve. He might, indeed, fall ill 
and be brought to death’s door; he 
might break his leg and be acripple 
for life, and that might serve the 
purpose; but oh! dear, I’m not 
brave enough to wish for so severe 
a remedy.” 

Two months had passed since 
this little incident between the bro- 
ther and sister, and nothing had oc- 
curred to vindicate Nelly’s gloomy 
forebodings. Marmaduke roselate, 
read the newspaper, then Tennyson, 
Lamartine, or the last novel, made 
an elaborate toilet, and sauntered 
down to the courts to keep a look- 
out for the coming briefs. But it 
was near Christmas now, and this 
serious and even tenor of life had 
been of late broken in upon by the 
getting up of private theatricals 
in company with some bachelor 
friends. What between learning 
his own part, and hearing his fel- 
low-actors and actresses theirs, and 
overseeing stage arrangements, Mar- 
His 
hands were full; he was less athome 
than usual, seldom or never of an 
evening. He had come in very 
late some nights, and looked worn 
and out of spirits, Nelly thought, 
when he came down to his late 
breakfast. 

“TI wish those theatricals were 
over, Marmy. They will kill you 
if they last much longer,” she said, 
with a tender, anxious look on her 
pretty little face. ‘This was the 
day he came home and found Ste- 
phen in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. 

“*Tis hard work enough,” as- 
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sented the young man, stretching 
out his long limbs wearily; “ but 
the 26th will soon be here. It will 
be too bad if you are laid up and 
can’t come and applaud me, Steevy,” 
he added, considering his elder 
brother’s huge head, that looked as 
if it would take a month to regain 
its natural shape. 

“Humph! That’s the least of 
my troubles!” boomed Stephen 
through his poultice. 

“Civil! Eh, Nell? I can tell 
you it’s as bad as any toothache, 
the labor I’ve had with the busi- 
ness—those lazy dogs, Travers and 
Milford, throwing all the weight of it 
on me, under pretext of never hav- 
ing done that sort of thing before.” 

“That’s always the fate of the 
willing horse,” said Stephen, with- 
out the faintest idea of being sar- 
castic. “That's just what Icomplain 
of with those idle fellows X 
and W ; they throw the bur- 
den of all the business on me, be- 
cause, forsooth, I understand things 
better! I do understand that peo- 
ple can’t get work done unless they 
bestir themselves and attend to 
it.” 

“T wouldn't be such an ass as to 
let myself be put on in that way,” 
said Marmaduke resentfully. “I 
would not be fooled into doing the 
work of three people instead of 
one.” 

“And yet that’s what you are 
doing at present,” replied Stephen. 

“Oh! that’s different; it is only 
en passant,” explained Marmaduke ; 
“and then, you see, it. . .” 

“ Amuses you,” Nelly had it on 
the tip of her tongue to say; but 
she checked herself, and finished 
the sentence for him with, “It is 
not the same thing; people cannot 
make terms for a division of labor, 
except it be in the case of real busi- 
ness.” 

VOL. XxII.—29 
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“Of course not,” assented Ste- 
phen. Marmaduke looked at his 
boots, and inwardly voted Nelly 
“no end of a trump.” 

Did she guess this mental vote, 
and did she take advantage of it to 
ask him a favor? 

“Perhaps Marmy would go and 
see that poor man for you, Ste- 
phen?” she said in the most natu- 
ral way possible, without looking up 
from her work. 

“T wish he would; I should be 
ever so much obliged to him. 
Would you mind it, Duke ?” 

“ Mind what?” 

“Taking a message for me to a 
poor fellow that I wanted badly to 
go and see to-day.” 

“Who is he? Where does 
hang out?” 

“His name is John Baines, and 
he hangs out in Red Pepper Lane, 
ten minutes from here, at the back 
of the square.” 

“Some abominable 
doubt.” 

“The locality is not Berkeley 
Square or Piccadilly, but it would 
not kill you to walk through it 
once,” rejoined Stephen. 

“Do go, there’s a dear boy!” 
coaxed Nelly, fixing her bright eyes 
on Marmaduke’s face, with a smile 
that would have fascinated a gorilla. 

Marmaduke rose, stretched his 
arms, as if to brace himself for an 
effort. 

“Who’s your 
Baines?” he said. 
leave man ?” 

“ Nothing so interesting ; 
only a rag-and-bone man.” 

Marmaduke said nothing, but his 
nose uttered such an unmistakable 
pshaw ! that Nelly,in spite of her- 
self, burst out laughing. 

“What the deuce can make him 
cultivate such company?” he ex- 
claimed, appealing to Nelly, and 


he 
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joining good-humoredly in her 
merriment, 

“To help them and do them 
good ; what else?” she replied. 

“ Every man to his taste; I con- 
fess I have none for evangelizing 
rag-and-bone men, or indeed men 
of any station, kind, or degree,” 
observed Marmaduke emphatically. 

“Then you won't go?” said 
Stephen. 

“TI didn’t say I wouldn’t. I don’t 
mind devoting myself for once to 
oblige you. What’s your message 
for John Baines? Not a leg of 
mutton or a bottle of port? I 
won't bargain for carrying that sort 
of article.” 

“T don’t want you to carry any- 
thing that will encumber you,” re- 
plied the elder brother. “ Tell him 
I cannot get to see him to-day, and 
why, and that I am very sorry for 
‘it. Meantime, you can say I have 
done his commission. See if he 
wants anything, and, if so I will 
send it at once.” 

“ What ails him?” enquired Mar- 
‘maduke with a sudden look of 
alarm. 

“ Poverty: hunger, and cold, and 
misery.” 

“Oh! that’s all! I mean it’s not 
a case of typhus or small-pox. I 
should not care to imperil my valu- 
able life by running in the way of 
that sort of thing,” observed Mar- 
maduke. 

“Have no fear. The complaint 
is not catching,” replied his bro- 
ther. “Whatever good he may do 
you, he’ll do you no harm.” 

“Dear Marmy! it’s very good 
of you!” whispered Nelly, as she 
tripped down-stairs after the reluc- 
tant messenger, and helped him on 
with his fur coat in the hall. 

“It’s not a bit good; it’s an in- 
fernal bore, and I’m only doing it 
to please you, Nell,” protested Mar- 
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maduke. “ What a fool’s errand it 
is! I sha’n’t know from Adam what 
to say to the man when I get 
there. What am I to say to him?” 

“Oh! anything,” suggested Nel- 
ly. “Say you have come to see 
him because Stephen is ill, and ask 
him how he is. You’re never at a 
loss for something to say, you know 
that right well; and whatever you 
say is sure to be right.” 

“When I know who I’m talking 
to; but I don’t know this interest- 
ing party, or what topics of conver- 
sation he particularly affects. He 
won’t expect me to preach him a 
sermon, eh?” And Marmaduke 
faced round with a look of such 
comical terror at the thought that 
Nelly again burst out laughing. 

“Heaven forbid! That’s the 
last thing you need dream of,” she 
cried. “ He is much more likely to 
preach to you.” 

“Oh! indeed; but I didn’t bar- 
gain for that. I would very much 
rather be excused,” protested Mar- 
maduke, anything but reassured. 

“You foolish boy! I mean that 
he will preach to you as the poor 
always do—by example; by their 
patience, and their gratitude for the 
least thing one does for them.” 

“I’m not going to do anything 
for John Baines that I can see; 
only bothering him with a visit 
which he would very likely rather | 
spared him.” 

“You will give him Stephen’s 
message,” suggested Nelly, “and 
then let him talk. There is nothing 
poor people enjoy so much as a 
good listener. They are quite hap- 
py when they can pour out their 
grievances into a willing ear. The 
sympathy of the rich is often a 
greater comfort to the poor than 
their alms.” 

“Humph! That’s lucky, any- 
how,” grunted Marmaduke. “ Well, 
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I'll let the old gentleman have his 
head; I'll listen till he pulls up 
of his own accord.” He had his 
hand on the door-latch, when Ste- 
phen’s muffled tones were heard 
calling from the room above. Nel- 
ly bounded up the stairs, and was 
back in an instant. 

“He says you are to give Baines 
half a sovereign from him; he had 
nearly forgotten it.” 

* Where is it ?” said Marmaduke, 
holding out his hand. 

“Stephen has not his purse about 
him, so he begs you will give it for 
him,” 

“ Neither have I mine,” said the 
young man. 

“Well, run up for it; or shall 
I? Where is it ?” inquired willing 
Nelly. 

Marmaduke hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then said abruptly: “It 
doesn’t matter where it is; there’s 
nothing in it.” 

“What have you done with your 
money? You had plenty a few 
days ago?” exclaimed Nelly in 
childlike surprise. 

“T have lost it; I haven’t a brass 
farthing in the world!” He said 
this in a reckless, dogged sort of 
way, as if he did not care who 
knew it; and yet he spoke in an un- 
dertone. For one moment Nelly 
looked at him in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“Lost it?” the repeated, and 
then, the truth flashing on her sud- 
denly, she cried in a frightened 
whisper: “QO Marmaduke! you 
have not been gambling? Oh! 
tell me it’s not true.” She caught 
hold of his arm, and, clinging to it, 
looked into his face, scared and 
white. 

“Nonsense, Nell! Ithought you 
were a girl of sense,” he exclaimed 
pettishly, disengaging himself and 
pushing back the bolt. “ Let me be 
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off; tell Stephen I had not change, 
so his friend must wait till he can 
go and tip him himself.” 

“No, no; he may be hungry, 
poor man, Stay, I think I have ten 
shillings here,” said Nelly ; and she 
pulled out her porte-monnaie, and 
picked four half-crowns from the 
promiscuous heap of smaller coins. 
“Take these; I will tell Stephen 
you will give the ten shillings.” 

Her hand trembled as she drop- 
ped the money into Marmaduke’s 
pocket. He was about to resist; 
but there was something peremp- 
tory, a touch of that will of her own, 
in her manner that deterred him. 

“T’m sorry I said anything about 
it; I should not if I thought you 
would have minded it so much,” he 
observed. 

“Minded it? O Marmaduke! 
Minded your taking to gambling ?” 

“Tush! Don’t talk nonsense! 
A man isn’t a gambler because 
once in a way he loses a twenty- 
pound note.” 

And with this he brushed past 
her, and closed the hall-door with 
a loud bang. 

Nelly did not sit down on one of 
the hall chairs and cry. She felt 
mightily inclined to do so; but she 
struggled against the weakness and 
overcame it. Walking quietly up 
the stairs, she hummed a few bars 
of a favorite air as she passed the 
door of Stephen’s sitting-room, and 
went on to her own room on the 
story above. But even here, safe 
and alone, the tears were bravely 
held back. She would net cry; 
she would not be seen with red eyes 
that would betray her brother; she 
would do her very utmost to res- 
cue him, to screen him even now. 
While she is wrestling and pleading 
in the silence of her own room, let 
us follow the gambler to Red Pep- 
per Lane. 
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Marmaduke had described the 
place accurateiy when he called it 
an abominable slum. Red Pepper 
Lane was one of those dismal, fright- 
ful dens of darkness and dirt that 
cower at the back of so mary of our 
wealthy squares and streets—poison- 
pits for breeding typhus and every 
social plague that desolates great 
cities. The houses were so high 
and the lane so narrow that you 
could at a stretch have shaken 
hands across from window to win- 
dow. There was a rope slung half- 
way down the alley, with a lantern 
hanging from it which looked more 
like a decoration or a sign than a pos- 
sible juminary; for the glass was 
too thickly crusted with dirt to admit 
of the strongest light piercing it. 
In the middle of the lane was a gut- 
ter, in which a few ragged, begrim- 
ed, and hungry-looking little mor- 
tals were playing in the dirty snow. 
‘Lhe east wind whistled through the 
dreary tenements with a sharp, piti- 
less cry; the sky was bright outside, 
but here in Red Pepper Lane its 
brightness did not penetrate. No- 
thing but the wind could enter, 
and that came with all its might, 
through the crannies in the walls, 
through the rickety doors, through 
the window-frames glazed with 
brown paper or battered old hats— 
any rag that could be spared to 
stuff the empty panes. Not a head 
was seen anywhere protruding from 
windows or doors; the fierce blast 
kept every one within who had a 
roof to cover them. If it were not 
for the sooty little objects disport- 
ing themselves in the gutter, the 
lane might have been the precincts 
of the jail, so deserted and silent 
was it. Marmaduke might have 
wandered up and down for an hour 
without meeting any one whom he 
could ask to direct him to where 
John Baines lived, but luckily he 
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recognized the house at once by 
Stephen’s signal of an old broom 
nailed overthe door. He searched 
for a knocker or a bell; but seeing 
neither, he sounded a loud rat-ta- 
ta-tat with the gold knob of his 
walking-stick, and presently a voice 
called out from somewhere to “ lift 
the latch!” He did so, and, again 
left to his own devices, he follow- 
ed Stephen’s injunctions and went 
straight up to the second story, 
where he knocked, and in obedience 
to a sharp “ Come in!” entered. 
The gloom of the lane had pre- 
pared him gradually for the deeper 
gloom of the room, and he at once 
distinguished a person, whom he 
rightly surmised to be the rag-and- 
bone man, sitting at the farther end, 
near the fire-place, wrapped up in 
a brown blanket, with his feet rest- 
ing on the hearth-stone, as if he 
were toasting them. If he was, it 
was in imagination; for there was 
no fire—only the ghost of one as 
visible in a mass of gray ashes, and 
they did not look as if even a glow 
of the late warmth remained in 
them. He had his back to the 
door, and, when it opened, he turn- 
ed his head in that direction, but 
not sufficiently. to see who came in. 
Marmaduke, as he stood on the 
threshold, took in the surroundings 
at a glance. There was a bed on 
the floor in one corner, with no bed- 
clothes to speak of, the blanket be- 
ing just now in requisition as a 
cloak; a miserable-looking table 
and two chairs—an unoccupied one 
and the one Baines sat in; a bag 
and a basket were flung under the 
window, and some dingy old uten- 
sils—a saucepan, kettle, etc.—lay 
about. There was nothing particu- 
larly dreadful in the scene; it was, 
compared with many such, rather a 
cheerful one on the whole; but 
Marmaduke, who had no experience 
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of the dwellings of the poor, thought 
it the most appalling picture of 
misery and desolation that could 
be conceived. He was roused 
from the stupor of horror into 
which the sudden spectacle had 
thrown him by hearing the figure 
in the blanket ask rather sharply a 
second time “* Who’s there ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mar- 
maduke, advancing within a step of 
thechair. “My nameis Walpole; I 
have come to see if there is any- 
thing I can do for you—anything 
that you... that...” he stam- 
mered, not knowing how to put it. 

“Oh! Mr. Walpole, I am oblig- 
ed to you for calling, sir. I want 
nothing; but I am glad to see you. 
It is very kind of you. Pray take a 
chair. You must excuse me for not 
getting up ; my leg is still very pain- 
ful.” 

“JT am only the brother of the 
Mr. Walpole whom you know,” said 
Marmaduke, surprised beyond mea- 
sure at the good address of the 
man. “ My brother is laid up with 
a violent face-ache. He was great- 
ly put out at not being able to keep 
his appointment with you this after- 
noon, and sent me to see how you 
were getting on, and to tell you he 
had done something that you com- 
missioned him to do.” 

“Your brother is extremely 
kind,” said the man. “I am sorry 
to hear he is ill. ‘This weather is 
trying to everybody.” 

“You seem to be a severe suffer- 
er from it,” remarked Marmaduke. 
He had opened his fur coat, and sat 
back in the rickety chair, in mor- 
tal fear all the while that it would 
goto smash underhim. This was 
the most extraordinary specimen of 
the rag-and-bone tribe—he could 
not say that he had ever known, 
for he had never known one in his 
life, but—that he could have imag- 
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ined. He spoke like an educated 
man, and, even in his blanket, he 
had the bearing of agentleman. If 
it were not for his swollen nose and 
the glare of his red eye-balls, which 
were decidedly not refined, there 
was nothing in his appearance to 
indicate that he belonged to the 
very dregs of human society. It 
was impossible to say how old he 
was, but you saw at a glance that 
he was more broken than aged. 

“Yes, I am suffering rather 
severely just now,” he replied ina 
quiet, conversational way; “I al- 
ways do when the cold sets in. But, 
added to my chronic complaint of 
sciatica, I slipped on the ice some 
time ago, and sprained my left foot 
badly. Your brother made my ac- 
quaintance at the hospital where I 
was taken to have it set right.” 

“ And has it been set right ?” 

“Yes; I can’t get about easily 
yet, but it will be all right by and 
by.” And then, dismissing the 
selfish subject, he said: “I am dis- 
tressed, sir, that you should have 
had the trouble of coming to such 
a place as this; pray don’t let me 
detain you longer.” 

“I’m in no hurry,” replied Mar- 
maduke, whose interest and curios- 
ity were more and more excited 
“Ts there nothing I can do for you? 
It’s dismal work sitting here all day 
with a sprained ankle, and having 
nothing to do; would you care to 
have some books?” It did not 
occur to him to ask if he knew how 
to read; he would as soon have in- 
quired if he knew how to speak. 

Baines looked at him with a curi- 
ous expression. 

“TI don’t look like a man to lend 
books to, dol?” he said. “ There’s 
not much in common between 
books and a rag-and-bone man.” 

“ Quite as much, I should say, as 
there is between some men and 
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rags and bones,” retorted Marma- 
duke, meeting the man’s eyes with a 
responsive question in his own. 

Baines turned away with a short 
laugh. Perhaps it was mere ac- 
cident or the force of habit that 
made him look up at the space over 
the mantel-piece; but there was 
something in the deliberate glance 
that made Marmaduke follow it, 
and, doing so, he saw a faded but 
originally good engraving of Shak- 
spere hung in a frame against the 
wall. Repressing the low whistle 
which rose involuntarily to his lips, 
he said, looking at the portrait : 

“You have a likeness of Shak- 
spere, I see Have you read his 
plays ?” 

“ Ay, and acted them !” 

“Acted them! You were origi- 
nally on the stage, then? I saw at 
once that you were not what you 
seem to me,” said Marmaduke, with 
that frankness that seemed so full 
of sympathy and was so mislead- 
ing, though never less so, perhaps, 
than atthismoment. “ Would it be 
disagreeable to you to tell me 
through what chapters of ill-luck 
or other vicissitudes you came to 
be in the position where I now see 
you ?” 

The man was silent for a few 
minutes; whether he was too deep- 
ly offended to reply at once, or 
whether he was glancing over the 
past which the question evoked, it 
was impossible to say. Marma- 
duke fancied he was offended, and, 
vexed with himself for having ques- 
tioned him, he stood up, and laying 
Nelly’s four half-crowns on the 
chimney-piece, “I beg your pardon 
if I seemed impertinent; I assure 
youl did not mean it,” he said. “I 
felt interested in you, and curious 
to know something more of you; 
but I had no right to put questions. 
Good-morning.” He made a step 
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towards the door, but Baines, rous- 
ing himself, arrested him by a sign. 

“T am not offended,” he said. 
“TI saw quite well what made you 
ask it. You would have every 
right to catechise me if I had 
come to you for help; as it is, your 
kindness and your brother’s makes 
a claim which I am in no mind to 
dispute. If you don’t mind shiv- 
ering in this cold place for half an 
hour, pray sit down, and I will tell 
you my story. I have not a cigar 
to offer you,” he added with a 
laugh, “ but perhaps you don’t af- 
fect that vice ?” 

“TI do indeed very considera- 
bly,” said Marmaduke, and, pulling 
out a handsome cigar-case, he 
handed it to Baines, and invited 
him to help himself; the rag-man 
hesitated just for a moment, and 
then, yielding to the instinct of his 
good-breeding, took one. 

“It’s not an amusing story,” he 
began, when they had sent up a 
few warm puffs from their fragrant 
weeds, “but it may not be unin- 
teresting to you. You are very 
young; would it be rude to ask 
how young?” 

“ Two-and-twenty next week, if 
I live so long,” replied Marmaduke. 

“Humph! I was just that age 
when I took the fatal turn in the 
road that led to the honorable ca- 
reer in which I am now embarked. 
My father was an officer in the line. 
He had no fortune to speak of; a 
couple of thousand pounds left 
him by an aunt was all the capital 
he possessed. When he was still 
young, he married, and got three 
thousand pounds with his wife. I 
was their only child. My father 
died when I was ten years old, and 
left me to the sole care of my 
mother, who made an idol of me 
and spoiled me to my heart’s content. 
I was not a bad boy, I had no evil 
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propensities, and I was not defi- 
cient in brains. I picked up things 
with little or no effort, and got on 
better at school than many who 
had twice the brains and four 
times the industry. I was passion- 
ately fond of poetry, learned pages 
of Byron and Shelley by heart, and 
declaimed with a good deal of 
power. There could not have 
been a greater curse than such a 
gift to a boy of my temperament 
and circumstances. When I left 
school, I went to Oxford. My poor 
mother strained every nerve to give 
me a university education, with a 
view to my becoming a barrister; 
but instead of repaying her sacri- 
fices by working hard, I spent the 
greater part of my time acting. I 
became infatuated about Shakspere, 
and took to private theatricals with 
a frenzy of enthusiasm. As ill- 
luck would have it, I fell in with a 
set of fellows who were drama-mad 
like myself. I had one great chum 
named Hallam, who was stark mad 
about it, and encouraged me in the 
folly to the utmost. I soon became 
a leading star in this line. I was 
sought for and asked out by every- 
body in the place, until my head 
got completely turned, and I fan- 
cied I had only to walk on to the 
stage to take Macready’s place and 
achieve fame and fortune. The 
first thing that roused me from the 
absurd delusion was seeing Charles 
Kean in Macbeth. I felt utterly 
annihilated under the superiority 
of his acting; it showed me in an 
instant the difference there is be- 
tween ordinary taste and talent 
and the divine afflatus of genius. 
And yet an old friend who happen- 
ed to meet me in the theatre that 
night assured me that the younger 
Kean was not a patch upon his 
father, and that Macready out- 
shone the elder Kean. I went 
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back to Oxford a crest-fallen man, 
and for a time took refuge from my 
disappointment in real work. I 
studied hard, and, when the term 
came for going up for my degree, 
I was confident of success. It was 
a vain confidence, of course. I 
had only given myself to study for 
a period of two months or so, and 
it would have been little short of 
a miracle if I had passed. My 
mother was terribly disappointed ; 
the sight of her tears cut me up 
more than the failure on my own 
account, and I determined to suc- 
ceed or die in the effort, if she con- 
sented to let me make one more. 
She did consent, and I succeeded. 
That was the happiest day of my 
life, I think.” He drew a long 
breath, and repeated in an under- 
tone, as if he forgot Marmaduke’s 
presence, and were speaking aloud 
to himself: “ Yes, the happiest day 
of my life!” 

“You worked very hard to pull 
up for lost time !’’ observed Mar- 
maduke. 

“Lost time! Yes, that was it— 
lost time!” said Baines, musing; 
then he continued in his former tone: 
“ My poor mother was very happy. 
She declared I had repaid her am- 
ply for all hersacrifices. She saw me 
already at the top of my profession, 
a Q.C., a judge, the chief of all the 
judges, seated in robes on the wool- 
sack. I came home, and was in 
due time called to the bar. I was 
then just twenty-four. We lived 
in a pretty house on the road to 
Putney; but my mother thought it 
now desirable to move into Lon- 
don, that I might have an office in 
some central neighborhood, where 
my clients would flow in and out 
conveniently. I remember that I 
strongly opposed the plan, not from 
dislike, but from some feeling like 
a presentiment, a dread, that Lon- 
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don would be a dangerous place 
for me, and that I was taking the 
road to ruin by leaving the shelter 
of our secluded home, with its gar- 
den and trees, away from a thou- 
sand temptations that beset a young 
man in the great city. But my 
mother’s heart was set on it. She 
was convinced my character had 
thoroughly changed, that I had 
broken off for ever from old habits 
and old propensities, and that I 
was strong enough to encounter 
any amount of temptation without 
risk. Poor mother! It was no 
fault of hers if she was blinded by 
love. The fault was all mine. I 
fed her with false hopes, and then 
I betrayed them. She gave in so 
far to my wishes as to consent only 
to let the house, instead of selling 
it, as she first intended; so that our 
removal to London took the ap- 
pearance more of an essay than 
a permanent arrangement. I was 
thankful for this, and set about 
the change in high spirits. We 
were soon comfortably settled in a 
very small house in Wimpole Street. 
I found it rather like a bird-cage 
after our airy, roomy abode in the 
suburbs; but it was very snug, and 
my mother, who had wonderful 
taste, soon made it bright and pret- 
ty. She was the brightest and pret- 
tiest thing in it herself; people used 
to take her for my elder sister when 
she took me to parties of an even- 
ing. I was very proud of her, and 
with better reason than she was of 
me,” 

He paused again, looking up at 
the Shakspere print, as if he saw 
his mother’s likeness there. The 
sunken, red eyes moistened as he 
gazed on it. 

“It is a great blessing to have 
a good mother,” said Marmaduke. 
“TI lost mine when I was little more 
than a child.” 
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“So much the better for both of 
you,” retorted Raines bitterly ; “she 
did not live for you to break her 
heart, and then eat out your own 
with remorse. But I am talking 
wildly. You would no doubt have 
been a blessing to her; you would 
have worked like a man, and she 
would have been proud of you to 
the end. It wasnotso with me. | 
was never fond of work. I was not 
fond of it then; indeed, what I did 
was not worthy of being called work 
at all. I moped over a law-book 
for an hour or so in the morning, 
and then read Shakspere or some 
other favorite poet, by way of re- 
freshing myself after the unpalata- 
ble task, and getting it out of my 
head as quickly as possible. I went 
down regularly to the courts; but as 
I had no legal connection, and no- 
thing in myself to make up for the 
want of patronage, or inspire confi- 
dence in my steadiness and abili- 
ties, the attorneys brought me no 
business; and as I was too lazy, 
and perhaps too proud, to stoop to 
court them, I began to feel tho- 
roughly disgusted with the profes- 
sion, and to wish I had never en- 
tered it. I ceased to go through 
the farce of my law-reading of a 
morning, and devoted myself en- 
tirely to my dilettante tastes, read- 
ing poetry, and occasionally amus- 
ing myself with writing it. My old 
longing for the stage came back, 
and only wanted an opportunity to 
break out actively. This opportu- 
nity was not far off. My mother 
suspected nothing of the way I was 
idling my time; she knew the bar 
was up-hill work, and was satisfied 
to see me kept waiting a few years 
before I became famous; but it wis 
matter of surprise to her that | 
never got a brief of any descrip- 
tion. She set it down to jealousy 
on the part of my rivals at the 
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courts, and would now and then 
wax wroth against them, wondering 
what expedient could be devised 
for showing up the corrupt state of 
the profession, and forcing my ene- 
mies to recognize my superiority as 
it deserved. Don’t laugh at her 
and think her a fool; she was wise 
on every subject but this, and I 
fear i must have counted for some- 
thing in leading her to such ri- 
diculous conclusions. I held very 
much to preserving her good opin- 
ion, but, instead of striving to justi- 
fy it by working on to the fulfilment 
of her motherly ambition, I took 
to cheating her, first tacitly, then 
deliberately and cruelly. Things 
were going on in this way, when 
one day, one ill-fated day, I went 
out as usual in the afternoon, osten- 
sibly to the courts, but really to 
kill time where I could—at my club, 
in the Row, or lounging in Pall 
Mall. I was passing the Army and 
Navy Club, when I heard a voice 
call out: 

“* Halloo, Hamlet!’ (This was 
the name I went by at Oxford, on 
account of my success in the part.) 
‘ How glad I am tosee you, old boy! 
You're the very man I’ve been on 
the look-out for.’ 

“*Hallam!’ I cried, returning 
his friendly grasp, and declaring 
how delighted I was to see him. 

“*T've been beating about for 
you ever since I came to town, ten 
days ago,’ he said. ‘I wrote to your 
old address, but the letter was sent 
back to me. Where have you mi- 
grated to, and what are you do- 
ing ?’ 

“T told him the brief history of 
my existence since we had parted 
at Oxford, he to enter the army, I 
to begin my course of dinners-eat- 
ing atthe Temple. He was now on 
leave; he had just come from the 
north, where his regiment was quar- 


tered, and he was in high spirits at 
the prospect of his month’s holiday. 
I asked him what it was he had 
been wanting me so particularly 
for. 

“* T wanted to see you, first of «ll, 
for your own sake, old boy,’ he an- 
swered heartily; ‘and in ‘the next 
place I want you badly to help us 
to get up some private theatricals 
at the Duchess of B ’s after 
Easter. I suppose you are a per- 
fect actor—a Garrick and Charles 
Mathews combined—by this time. 
You have had plenty of practice, I'll 
be bound.’ 

“T assured him that I had not 
played since the last time he and I 
had brought down the house to- 
gether. He was immensely surpris- 
ed, and loudly deplored my mistake 
in burying such a talent in the 
earth. He called me a conceited 
idiot to have let myself be crushed 
by Kean, and vowed a year’s train- 
ing from a professional would bring 
me out a better actor than ever 
Kean was. Amateur acting was all 
very well, but the finest untaught 
genius ever born could no more 
compete successfully with a man 
who had gone through the regular 
professional drill than a civilian 
could with a trained soldier in exe- 
cuting a military manceuvre. 

“*T told you before, and I tell 
you again,’ he continued, as arm in 
arm we paced a shady alley of the 
park—‘I tell you that if you went 
on the stage you would cut out the 
best actor we have; though that is 
not saying much, for amore misera- 
ble, ignorant lot of drivelling idiots 
no stage ever saw caricaturing the 
drama than our English theatres 
can boast at this moment.’ 

“My heart rose high, and my 
vanity swelled out like a peacock’s 
tail, pluming itself in this luxurious 
air of flattery. I knew Hallam 
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meant what he said; but I knew. 


that he was a light-headed young 
fellow, not at all competent to judge 
dramatic power, and still less to 
counsel me. Yet such is the in- 
toxicating effect of vanity that I 
swallowed his praise as if it had 
been the purest wisdom. I opened 
iny whole heart to him, told him 
how insufferably bored I was at the 
bar, that I had no aptitude for it, 
that I was wasting my time waiting 
for briefs that never came—I did 
not explain what pains I took to 
prevent their coming—until, kind- 
ling with my own exaggerated state- 
ment as I went on, I ended by curs- 
ing the day I took to the bar, and 
declaring that if it were not for my 
mother I would abandon the whole 
thing and try my luck on the stage 
to-morrow. 

“* And why should you let your 
mother stand in your way ?’ said 
Hallam. ‘If she is too unreasona- 
ble to see the justice of the case, 
why, then . . . well, I can’t for the 
life of me see why your happiness 
and fortune should be sacrificed to 
it.” 

“He was not a bad fellow—far 
from it. He did not mean to play 
the devil’s advocate. I am certain 
he thought he was giving me excel- 
lent advice, using his superior 
knowledge of the world for my 
benefit. But he was a fool—an ig- 
norant, silly, well-meaning fool. 
Such men, as friends, are often 
worse than knaves. If he had pro- 
posed anything obviously wicked, 
dishonest, or unprincipled, I should 
have scouted it indignantly, and 
walked off in contempt. But he 
argved with a show of reason, in a 
tone of considerate regard for my 
mother’s wishes and feelings that 
deceived and disarmed me. He 
represented to me the folly of stick- 
ing to a life that I hated and that I 
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had next to no chance of ever suc- 
ceeding in; he had a score of ex- 
amples at his fingers’ ends of young 
fellows teeming with talent, patient 
as asses, and hard werking as 
negroes, who had gone for the bar 
and given it up in despair. My 
mother, like all fond mothers, nat- 
urally expected me to prove an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and to 
turn out a lord chancellor of the 
romantic sort, rising by sheer force 
of merit, without patronage, with- 
out money, without any of the es- 
sential helps, by the power of my 
unaided genius. ‘This is simply 
bosh, my dear fellow—innocent ma- 
ternal bosh,’ persisted Hallam, ‘ but 
as dangerousas any poison. Cut the 
bar, as your better genius prompts 
you to do, and take to your true 
calling—the drama.’ 

“* For aught I know, I may have 
lost any talent I had,’ I replied; 
‘it is two years, remember, since | 
acted at all.’ 

“*That is very easily ascertain- 
ed,’ said my friend. ‘ You will take 
a part in these theatricals we are 
going to get up, and we will soon 
see whether your talent has evap- 
orated or not. My own impression 
is that it will come out stronger 
than ever; you have studied, and 
you have seen something, if not 
very much, of life since your last 
attempts.’ 

““* My mother has a horror of the 
theatre,’ I said, unwilling to yield 
without a show of resistance; ‘it 
would break her heart to see me 
take to the stage.’ 

“Not if you succeed; hearts 
are never broken by success.’ 

** And how if I fail?’ 

“*Vou are sure not to fail,’ he 
urged. ‘But look here : do nothing 
rashly. Don’t say anything about 
this business until you have tried 
your hand at it in private. We 
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have not settled yet what the play 
is to be; they left it to me to select, 
and I will choose one that will 
bring out your powers best—not 
tragedy ; that never was your line, in 
my opinion. At any rate, you must 
for the present confine yourself to 
light parts, suchas . . .’ 

“T interrupted him in high dud- 
geon. 

“*Why, if I’m not tragic, I’m 
nothing!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Every 
one who ever saw me in Hamlet 
declared they had never seen the 
part so well rendered! And you 
said many a time that my Macbeth 
ag ae 
“*First-rate—for an amateur; 
and I will say it again, if you like,’ 
protested Hallam; ‘but since then, 
I have seen real acting . : 

“«Then mine was not real 3 oe 
can’t for the life of me see, then 

. I broke in. 

“* Don’t get so infernally huffy,’ 
said Hallam, shaking my arm with 
good-humored impatience. ‘If 
you want to know what real, trained, 
professiunal acting is, you must go 
abroad, and see how the actors of 
the Théatre Francais, for instance, 
study and train and drill. If you 
will start with the English notion 
that a man can take to the stage as 
he does to the saddle, give up the 
plan at once; you will never rise 
above an amateur. But to come 
back to our present purpose; we 
will select a part to suit you, and 
if the rehearsals promise a genuine 
success—as I have not a doubt they 
will—we will invite your mother to 
come and see you, and she will be 
so proud of your triumph that the 
cause will be won.’ 

“* My dear Hallam, it was some 
good fairy sent you in my way 
assuredly this morning!’ I cried, 
grasping his arm in delight. 

“T was highly elated, and took to 
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the scheme with enthusiasm. We 
spent the afternoon discussing it. 
It was settled that the play should 
be Zhe Taming of: the Shrew; the 
part of Benedict would suit me to 
perfection, Hallam declared, and I 
was so subdued by the amount of 
worldly wisdom and general know- 
ledge of life which he had displayed 
in his arguments about my change 
of profession that I yielded without 
difficulty, and consented to forego 
tragedy for the present. 

“ For the next week I was in a 
whirl of excitement. He took me 
to the Army and Navy Club, and 
introduced me to a number of 
swells, all military men, who were 
very agreeable and treated me with 
a soldier-like cordialty that charmed 
me. I fancied life must be a de- 
lightful thing in such pleasant, 
good-natured, well-bred company ; 
that I was now in my proper sphere ; 
and that I had been hitherto out 
of place amidst rusty lawyers and 
hard-working clerks, etc. In fact, 
I was a fool, and my head got turn- 
ed. I spent all my time in the day 
lounging about with Hallam and 
his aristocratic captains and colo- 
nels, and the evenings I devoted to 
the business of rehearsal, which 
was carried on at Lady Arabella 
Daucer’s, the married daughter of 
the duchess at whose house the 
theatricals were to be performed. 
I had been very graciously received 
by her grace, and consequently all 
the lords and ladies who composed 
her court followed suit. I was 
made as much of as if I had been 
‘one of them,’ and my acting soon 
established me as the leading star 
of the select company. I suppose 
Hallam was right in saying that 
more mature reading and so on had 
improved my dramatic talent; for 
certainly it came out with a bril- 
liancy that surprised mvself. ‘The 
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artistic, high-bred atmosphere that 
surrounded me seemed to infuse 
fresh vigor into me. I borrowed or 
revealed a power that even my 
vanity had never suspected. Hal- 
lam was enchanted, and as proud 
of my success as if it had been his 
own. 

“*T can fancy how your mother 
will enjoy this!" he exclaimed one 
evening, as I walked home with him 
to his chambers in Piccadilly. ‘ She 
will be beside herself with pride in 
you, old fellow. Fancy what it will 
be the night of your first public 
representation! I expect a seat in 
her bex, mind !’ 

“It was just two days before the 
grand night, and we were having 
our last rehearsal—the final one—in 
the theatre at B House, which 
was lighted up and filled with a se- 
lect few, in order to judge of the 
general effect for the following 
night. I was in great spirits, and 
acted better than I had done yet. 
The audience applauded warmly, 
the ladies clapping their white-kid 
hands and shaking their handker- 
chiefs, that filled the air with the 
perfumes of Arabia, while the gen- 
tlemen, more audible in their de- 
monstrations, cheered loudly, 

“When it was over, we sat down 
to supper, about a hundred of us. 
I sat next the duchess, and my 
beautiful Katharina on the other 
side of me. She was a lovely girl 
of twenty, a cousin of the duchess. 
I had been struck by her beauty at 
the first, but the more I saw of her 
the less she pleased me; she was a 
vain, coquettish young lady, and 
only tolerated me because I was 
useful as a good set-off to her act- 
ing, which, to be just, was excellent. 
I never saw anything so govud off 
the stage, and very seldom saw it 
equalled even there. Flushed with 
her recent triumph, which had bor- 
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rowed additional lustre from mine 
she was more gracious and conver- 
sational than I had yet known her. 
I was flattered, though I knew per- 
fectly how much the caprice was 
worth, and I exerted myself to the 
utmost to be agreeable. We were 
altogether a very merry party; the 
champagne flowed freely, and with 
it the spirits of the guests rose to 
sparkling point. As we rose from 
the table, some one called out for a 
dance before we broke up. ‘The 
musicians had gone to have refresh- 
ments after the rehearsal, but they 
were still in the house. ‘he duchess, 
a good-natured, easy-going person, 
who always agreed with everybody 
all round, at once ordered them in; 
people began to engage partners, 
and all was laughing confusion 
round the supper-table. I turned 
to my pretty neighbor, and asked 
if she was engaged; she replied, 
laughing, that being neither a sibvl 
nor a clairvoyant, she could not 
have known beforehand that there 
was to be dancing. ‘Then may I 
have the honor of claiming you for 
the first dance, whatever it may 
be ?’ I said; and she replied that | 
might. I offered her my arm, and 
we took our way back into the 
theatre, which was still brilliantly 
illuminated. We were to dance on 
the stage. As we were pushing on 
with the crowd, I felt a strong 
hand laid on my arm, and, before | 
had time to prevent it, Lady Caro- 
line’s hand was withdrawn, and the 
intruder stood between us. He 
was a square-built, distinguished- 
looking man, not very young, but 
handsome and with the deau stamp- 
ed all over him. 

“* Excuse my want of ceremo- 
ny,’ he said in an easy, supercilious 
tone to me. ‘I claim the first 
dance with Lady Caroline.” 

“*On what grounds?’ I demanded 
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stiffly. We were still moving on, 
carried with the crowd, so it was 
impossible to make him stand aside 
or to regain my post next Lady 
Caroline. 

“On the grounds of her pro- 
mise,” he replied haughtilv. 

“Lady Caroline uttered a laugh- 
ing ‘O Lord George!’ but did not 
draw away the hand which he 
had so unceremoniously transferred 
from my arm to his. 

“* Lady Caroline made no en- 
gagement before she came here to- 
night,’ I said, ‘and she promised 
this dance to me. I refer you to 
herself whether this be true or not.’ 

“* Gentlemen are not in the ha- 
bit of catechising ladies as to their 
behavior—not, at least, in our set; 
and while you happen to be in it 
you had better conform to its 
customs,’ observed Lord George, 
without looking towards me. 

“I felt my blood boil so that it 
was an effort not to strike him. 
‘I'wo ladies near me who had heard 
the passage between us cried, 
‘Shame! No gentleman would have 
said that!’ This gave me courage 
to maintain my self-command. We 
were now in the theatre; the or- 
chestra was playing a brilliant pre- 
lude to a waltz, and Lord George, 
as if he had forgotten all about me, 
prepared to start. I laid my hand 
peremptorily on his arm. 

“* In my set,’ I said, and my voice 
shook with agitation, ‘ gentlemen 
don’t tolerate gratuitous imperti- 
nence ; you either make me an apo- 
logy, or I shall exact reparation of 
another kind.’ 

“* Oh! indeed. I shall be hap- 
py to hear from you at your conve- 
nience,’ sneered Lord George, with 
a low bow. He turned away, and 
said in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by me or any one else near, 
‘The puppy imagines, I suppose, 
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that I would meet him in a duel. 
The next thing will be we shall 
have our footmen sending us chal- 
lenges. Capital joke, by Jove! 
Come, we are losing time, Lady 
Caroline! ‘The waltz is half over.’ 

“They were starting this time, 
when a voice behind me called out 
imperiously: ‘A moment, Lord 
George Halberdyne! ‘The gentle- 
man whom you have insulted isa 
friend of mine and a guest of the 
Duchess of B ; two conditions 
that qualify him, I think, to be an 
adversary of yours.’ 

“*Oh! he's a friend of yours, 
is he?’ repeated Lord George, fac- 
ing around. ‘ That’s a natural phe- 
nomenon that I shall not stop to 
investigate just now; but it cer- 
tainly puts this gentleman in a new 
light. Good-evening, sir. I shall 
have the pleasure, probably, of see- 
ing you to-morrow.’ 

“* You shall, my lord,’ I replied ; 
and allowing Hallam to link my 
arm in his and draw me away, I 
turned my back on the brilliant 
scene, and hurried out of the house, 
feverish, humiliated, desperate. 

“*The idiot! The snob! You 
shall give him a lesson that he'll 
not forget in a hurry,’ said Hallam, 
who seemed nearly as_ indignant 
and excited as myself. ‘Are you a 
good shot? Have you ever stood 
fire ?’ 

“T answered both questions in 
the negative. He was evidently 
put out; but presently he said in a 
confident tone : 

“*Well, it does not so much 
matter; you are the offended party, 
and consequently you have the 
choice of weapons. It shall be 
swords instead of pistols. I suppose 
you're a pretty good swordsman ?’ 

“ My dear Hallam,’ I said, ‘ you 
forget that these things are not in 
my line at all. I never handled 
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a sword since we flourished them 
in the fencing-hall at Oxford. In 
fact, if the choice be mine, as you 
say it is, I think I would do better 
to choose pistols. I have a chance 
with them; and if Lord George be 
a swordsman, I have none with the 
other.’ 

“Hallam seemed seriously dis- 
concerted. 

“*Tt’s not quite such an affair of 
chance as you appear to imagine,’ 
he said. ‘ Halberdyne is one of the 
best shots in the service; he never 
misses his mark; and he is a first- 
rate swordsman. ’Pon my honor I 
don’t know what to advise you.’ 

“*T must stand advised by my- 
self then, and here goes for pistols,’ 
I said, trying to put a bold face on 
it, though I confess I felt anything 
but cheerful at the prospect. You 
will stand by me, Hallam, will you 
not ?’ 

“* Of course I will! I've com- 
mitted myself to as much already,’ 
he answered cordially; but I saw 
he was uncomfortable. ‘I shall 
take your card to the scoundrel 
to-morrow morning. I wonder who 
he'll have for second—that bully 
Roper, very likely,’ he went on, 
talking more to himself than to me. 

“* Is the meeting to take place to- 
morrow morning?’ I inquired; and 
a sudden rush of anguish came on 
me as I put the question. I 
thought of my mother, of all that 
might be in store for her so soon. 

“*We must try and put it off for 
aday,’ said Hallam. ‘ It is deuced- 
ly awkward, you see, if it comes off 
to-morrow, because of the play. 
You may get hit, and it would be 
a terrible business if you were hors 
de concours for the evening.’ There 
was something so grimly comical 
in the earnestness with which he 
said this that, though I was in no 
merry mood, I burst out laughing. 


“* A terrible business indeed!’ I 
said. ‘How exceedingly unplea. 
sant for Lady Caroline particularly 
to be left in the lurch on such an 
occasion! However, if I go to the 
wall, and Lord George comes off 
safe, he might get up the part in a 
hurry and replace me, eh?’ I had 
hit the mark without knowing it. 
It was jealousy that had provoked 
Lord George to the gratuitous at- 
tack. I suppose there was some- 
thing sardonic in my voice that 
struck Hallam with the inappropri- 
ateness of his previous remarks. 
He suddenly stopped, and grasping 
my arm warmly— 

“*T’m used to this sort of thing, 
my dear fellow,’ he said; ‘but 
don’t fancy from that that my feel- 
ings are turned to stone, or that I 
forget all that is, that may be, un- 
pleasant in the matter. But there 
is no use talking of these things; 
they unman a fellow, and he wants 
all his nerves in working order at a 
moment like this. Take my ad- 
vice and go home now, and cool 
yourself by a quiet night for to- 
morrow’s work, if it is to be to- 
morrow. You may have soine let- 
ters to write or other things to at- 
tend to, and they had better be 
done at once.’ 

“T replied that I had no letters 
to write and no business instruc- 
tions to leave. The idea of facing 
my home, passing my mother’s door, 
aad then going to bed as if the world 
had not turned right round; as if all 
life, the present and the future, were 
not revolutionized—this was what 
I did not, at this moment at least, 
feel equal to, and I said so. 

“*T would rather go for an hour 
to the club,’ I said, ‘if you don’t 
mind, and we will have a game of 
billiards. I don’t feel inclined to 
go home, and I should not sleep if 
I went to bed.’ 
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“* Just as you like,’ he said; 
‘but the night is so fine we may 
as well take a few more turns in the 
open air. It does one good after 
those heated rooms.’ 

“It did me no good. I felt the 
most miserable man in this miser- 
able world. I would have given 
any happiness the world could have 
offered me to undo this night’s 
work, to be as I was an hour ago, 
free, guiltless of projected murder 
or suicide. I repeated to myself 
that it was not my fault; that I had 
been gratuitously provoked beyond 
endurance; that as a gentleman I 
could not have done otherwise; 
but these sophistries neither calm- 
ed nor strengthened me. ‘Truer 
voices rose up and answered them 
in clear and imperious tones that 
drowned the foolish comforters. 
Why had I ever entered the so- 
ciety where my position exposed 
me to such results? What busi- 
ness hadI there? What good could 
it do myself or any one else to 
have been tolerated, even courted, 
as I fancied I was, by these fine 
people, who had nothing of any 
sort in common with me? I had 
forsaken my legitimate place, the 
profession that my mother had 
made such heavy sacrifices to open 
tome. I had deliberately frittered 
away my life, destroyed my pros- 
pects of honorable success; and 
this is what it had brought me to! 
I was going either to shoot a man 
who had done me no graver injury 
than offend my pride and punish 
my folly, or to be shot down by 
him—and then? I saw myself 
brought home to my mother dan- 
gerously wounded, dead perhaps. 
I heard her cry of agony, I saw 
her mortal despair. I could have 
cried out loud for pity of her. I 
could have cursed myself for my 
folly—for the mad, sinful folly that 
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had rewarded her by such an awak- 
ening. 

“There is an electric current 
that runs from mind to mind, com- 
municating almost like an articu- 
late voice the thoughts that are 
passing within us at certain mo- 
ments. I had not spoken for sev- 
eral minutes, as we paced up and 
down Pall Mall, puffing our cigars 
in the starlight; but this current I 
speak of had passed from my brain 
to Hallam’s, and informed him of 
what my thoughts were busy on. 

“*Don’t let yourself down, old 
boy,’ he said good-naturedly. ‘ No 
harm may come of it after all; 
I’ve known a score of duels where 
both sides came off with no more 
than a pin-scratch, sometimes with 
no scratch at all. Not that I sus- 
pect you of being faint-hearted—I 
remember what a dare-devil you 
were at Oxford—but the bravest 
of us may be a coward for others.’ 

“T felt something rise in my 
throat as if it would choke me. I 
could not get a word out. 

“*Who knows?’ continued Hal- 
lam in his cheeriest tone; ‘you 
may be bringing down the house 
to-morrow night, and your mother 
may be the proudest woman in 
London, seeing you the king of the 
company, cheered and compliment- 
ed by “fair women and brave 
men!” I feel as sure of it, do you 
know, as if I saw it in a glass.’ 

“He spoke in kindness, but the 
levity of his tone, the utter hollow- 
ness of his consolations, were intol- 
lerable. They mocked my misery ; 
every word pierced me like a knife. 
What evil genius had led me across 
this man’s path? Only afew weeks 
ago I said it was the work of an 
angel, a good fairy, or some ab- 
surdity of the sort. It was more 
likely a demon that had done it. If 
I had never met him, I said to my- 
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self, 1 would never have known this 
hour; I should have been an inno- 
cent and a happy man. But this 
would not do either. I was neither 
innocent nor happy when I met 
him. I was false to my. duty, wast- 
ing my life, and sick to death of 
both ; only longing for the opportu- 
nity which Hallam had brought 
ine. If Thad not met him, I should 
have met or sought out some other 
tempter, and bitten greedily at the 
bait when it was offered. Still, I 
felt embittered toward Hallam. «I 
accused him, as if he had been the 
sole author of my misfortune; as if 
I had been a baby or an idiot with- 
out free-will or responsibility. 

“*Come into the club,’ I said, 
dropping his arm and throwing 
away the end of niy cigar. 

“ He did not notice the impatient 
movement, but readily crossed over, 
and we entered the club. The lofty, 
‘:pacious rooms were blazing with 
light and filled with groups of men. 
Some were lounging on luxurious 
couches, reading the evening papers, 
some were chatting, some were 
playing cards. An air of easy 
grandeur, prosperity, and surface 
happiness pervaded the place. I 
felt horribly out of keeping with it 
all. I had no business amongst 
these wealthy, fashionable men; I 
was like a skeleton stalking into the 
feast. I believe it was nothing but 
sheer human respect, the fear of 
making myself ridiculous, that pre- 
vented me from turning on my heel 
and rushing straight out of the 
house. I mechanically took up the 
Globe, which a member tossed on to 
i table near me, and sat down as if I 
were going to read it. 

“* Leave that alone, and come in- 
to the billiard-room,’ said Hallam. 
And he whipped the paper out of my 
hands with brotherly unceremoni- 
ousness 
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“T rose and followed him like a 
dog. I would have gone anywhere, 
done anything, he or anybody else 
suggested. Physically, I was in- 
different to what I did; my brain 
on fire, I felt as if I were walking 
in a dream. 

“We were passing into the billiard- 
room when a gentleman who was 
seated at a card-table cried out to 
Hallam to come and join them. 
It was Col. Leveson, a brother offi- 
cer and great friend of his. Hal- 
lam replied that he was going on 
to have a pull at the balls; but 
he strolled over to see how the 
game was going. I mechanicaily 
followed him. Some of the players 
knew me, and greeted me with a 
friendly nod. ‘They were absorbed 
in the game; it was lansquenet. I 
knew very little about cards; but 
lansquenet was the one game that 
interested me. I had lost a few 
sovereigns a night or two before at 
it, and, as the luck seemed set in 
against the banker, it flashed over 
me I could not do better than to 
take a hand and win them back 
now. I did not, however, volunteer 
to join the game. In my present 
state of smarting pride I would 
not run the risk of being made to 
feel I was an intruder. Unluckily, 
Hallam’s friend, reading temptation 
on my countenance perhaps, said, 
holding up hiscardstome: “I’m in 
splendid vein, but I must be off. 
I'll sell you my hand for half a sov- 
ereign, if you like.” 

“* Done!’ I said; and paying the 
half-sovereign, I sat down. I had 
scarcely taken his place when there 
was a noise in the adjoining room 
announcing fresh arrivals. I recog- 
nized one loud, domineering voice 
above the others, and presently 
Lord George Halberdyne came in. 

“*Going, Leveson?’ he _ said. 
‘Luck against you, I suppose ?’ 
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“*On the contrary, never was in 
better vein in my life,’ replied the 
colonel. ‘I sold my hand for a 
song, because I have an appoint- 
ment that I can’t forego.’ 

“* Who’s the lucky dog you sold 
it to?’ asked Lord George. 

“*Mr. Botfield,’ said Col. Leve- 
son. (My real name is Botfield ; I 
only took the name of Baines when 
I fell into disgrace and misery.) 

“Lord George muttered an ex- 
clamation of some sort—whether of 
surprise or vexation I could not 
tell—and advanced to the table. 

“*Do you mind my joining you?’ 
he said, appealing to nobody in 
particular. There was a general 
assent, and he sat down. Hallam 
would not take a hand. He hated 
cards; his passion was for billiards, 
and he played nothing else. He 
came and stood behind me to 
watch the game. I felt him lay 
his hand on my shoulder, as if to 
encourage me and remind me that 
he was there to stand by me and 
take my part against my late bully, 
if needs be. It did not seem as if 
he was likely to be called upon to 
do so. My late bully was as gra- 
cious as man could be—at least 
he intended to be so; but I took 
his familiar facetiousness for covert 
impertinence, and it made my blood 
boil quite as fiercely as his recent 
open insult had done. I was not 
man of the world enough to under- 
stand that Lord George was only 
doing his duty to society; that he 
was in fact behaving beautifully, 
with infinite tact, like an accom- 
plished gentleman. I could not 
understand that the social canons 
of his ‘set’ made it incumbent on 
aman to joke and laugh and de- 
mean himself in this lively, careless 
fashion towards the man whom he 
was going to shoot in a few hours. 
I grew inwardly exasperated, and 
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it was nothing but pride and an un- 
precedented effort of will that en- 
abled me to keep my temper and 
remain outwardly cool. Foratime, 
for about twenty minutes, the luck 
continued in the same vein; my 
half-sovereign had been paid back 
to me more than fifty times. Col. 
Leveson was right when he said he 
had sold his handforasong. Hal- 
lam was all this time standing be- 
hind my chair, smoking his cigar, 
and throwing in a word between 
the puffs. ‘The clock struck two. 

“*Come off now, Botfield,’ he 
said, tapping me on the shoulder— 
‘come off while your star is shin- 
ing; it is sure to go down if you 
stay too long.’ 

“*WVery likely, most sage and 
prudent mentor,’ retorted Lord 
George; ‘but that cuts both ways. 
Your friend has been pocketing 
our money up to this; it’s only fair 
he should give us a chance of win- 
ning it back and pocketing a little 
of his. That is a law wxiversally 
recognized, I believe.’ As he said 
this, he turned to me good-humor- 
edly enough; but I saw where the 
emphasis pointed, and, stung to the 
quick, I replied that I had not the 
least intention of going counter to 
the law; I would remain as long as 
the game lasted. 

“*Halloo! That's committing 
yourself somewhat rashly,’ inter- 
posed Hallam. ‘You don’t know 
what nefarious gamblers these fel- 
lows are; they’re capable of keep- 
ing it up till morning!’ 

“Tf they do, I shall keep it up 
with them,’ I replied recklessly. I 
was desperate, and my luck was. 
good. 

“ Hallam said no more, but saun- 
tered to the other side of the table, 
where I fe/¢ his eyes fixed on me 
warningly, entreatingly. 

“I looked up at last, and met 
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them fastened on me in a mute, 
impatient appeal. I answered it 
by a peremptory nod. He saw I 
would not brook farther interfer- 
ence, so he took himself off to the 
billiard-room, and did not reappear 
for an hour. 

“T cannot recall clearly what 
passed during the interval. The 
luck had turned suddenly against 
me; but, nothing daunted, I went 
on playing desperately, losing as fast 
as I had been winning, only in 
much heavier sums; for the stakes 
had risen enormously on the change 
of luck. There was a large pool, 
immense it seemed to me—some 
two hundred pounds. I lost again 
and again. At last terror sobered 
me. I began to realize the madness 
of my conduct, and wanted to with- 
draw; but they cried out against 
it, reminded me that I had pledged 
myself to remain and see the game 
out. Lord George was loudest in 
protesting that I must remain. 
‘One can’t have luck always,’ he 
said. ‘A man must put up with it 
when the tide turns. It is of good 
omen for you, Mr. Botfield,’ he 
added pointedly; ‘you will be in 
splendid luck to-morrow.’ 

“T shuddered. I can remember 
the horrible, sick sensation that 
ran through me as he said this, 
lightly, pleasantly, as if he alluded 
to a rowing-match I had in view. 
I saw my mother’s pale face beck- 
oning me to come away—to stop 
before I ruined her utterly. I al- 
most made a movement to rise, but 
something glued me to the chair. 
The game went on. I again held 
the bank, and again lost. I had 
no money about me except the 
forty pounds or so I had won at 
the outset; but several leaves out 
of my pocketbook were strewn 
about the table bearing I, O. U.’s for 
nine times that sum. I suppose 
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by this time I had quite lost my 
senses. I know that I went on 
betting like a maniac, with the 
feverish, triumphant impulse eof a 
man in delirium. I was losing tre- 
mendously. I remember nothing 
except the sound of my own voice 
and Lord George’s calling danco / 
again and again, and how the cry 
ran through me like a blade every 
time, and how I hastily tore out 
fresh leaves and wrote down the 
sums I lost, and tossed them to the 
winner, and went on. All this 
time we had been drinking deeply of 
brandy and water. I was naturally 
abstemious, but to-night I drank 
recklessly. The wonder was—and I 
was going to say the pity—that it 
had not stupefied me long ago, and 
so made me physically incapable 
of continuing my insane career. 
But excitement acted, I suppose, as 
an antidote, and prevented the 
alcohol from taking effect as it 
otherwise must have done. At 
last Hallam came back. I havea 
vague recollection of hearing him 
exchange some remarks in an un- 
dertone with one of the players, 
who had given up and was now 
watching the game with a numberof 
others who had dropped in from ad- 
joining rooms. Ithen heard him say, 
“Good God! he is ruined twice 
over!’ I heard nothing more. I 
had fallen back insensible in my 
chair. Everybody started up; the 
cards were dropped, and all was 
confusion and terror. It appears 
that at the first moment they 
thought I was dead. A young 
guardsman present declared I was, 
and that it was disease of the 
heart ; a young kinsman of his had 
dropped down on parade only a 
month ago just in the same way. 
There was a cry for a doctor, and 
two or three ran out to fetch one. 
Before he arrived, however, I had 
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given signs of returning conscious- 
ness. Up to this moment Lord 
George had been anxiously looking 
on, silent and pale, they said. He 
had borne me with Hallam to a 
couch in the next room, where the 
air was free from cigar-fumes, and 
had opened the window to admit 
the fresh night-breeze. He had 
done, in fact, what any humane per- 
son would have done under the 
circumstances; but he had done it 
in a manner that betokened more 
than ordinary interest. He drew an 
audible breath of relief the mo- 
ment he saw my eyelids quiver and 
heard me breathe like a man awak- 
ing to life. Hallam signed to him 
to ‘leave the room; he did not 
wish his face to be the first I saw 
on opening my eyes. Lord George 
no doubt understood; for he at 
once withdrew into the card-room. 
He drew the door after him, but 
he did not quite close it, so that I 
heard dreamily, yet distinctly, all 
that was said. Lord George’s se- 
cond for the morrow’s meeting, the 
Hon. Capt. Roper, inquired eager- 
ly how I was going on. ‘Oh! he'll 
be all right presently,’ was the reply, 
spoken in Lord George's offhand 
way. ‘There was nothing to make 
such a fuss about; the poor devil 
was scared to see how much money 
he had lost, and fainted like a girl— 
that’s all.’ 

“* Hallam says he is quite clear- 
ed out by to-night’s ill-luck,’ ob- 
served some one. 

“*Served him right,’ said Lord 
George; ‘it will teach puppies of 
his kind not to come amongst us 
and make fools of themselves.’ 

“* And do you mean to shoot 
him to-morrow ?’ inquired the same 
voice. 

“*T mean to give him a chance 
of shooting me; unless,’ he contin- 
ued—and I saw in imagination, as 
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vividly as if my bodily eyes had seen 
it, the cold sneer that accompanied 
the remark—‘ unless he shows the 
white feather and declines fighting, 
which is just as likely.’ 

“While this little dialogue had 
been going on in subdued tones 
close by the door which opened at 
the head of the sofa where I lay, 
Hallam was conversing in animated 
whispers with two gentlemen in the 
window. He was not more than a 
minute absent, when he returned to 
my side, and, seeing my eyes wide 
open, exclaimed heartily: ‘Thank 
God! he’s all right again !’ 

“T grasped his hand and sat up. 
They gave me some sal-volatile and 
water to drink, and I was, as he 
said, all right again. But it was 
not the stimulant that restored me, 
that gave me such sudden energy, 
and nerved me to act at once, to 
face my fate and defy it. I took 
his arm, and led him, or let him lead 
me, to some quieter place near, and 
then I asked him how much he 
thought I had lost. 

“*Don’t think of that yet, my 
dear fellow,’ he said; ‘you are too 
done up to discuss it. We will see 
what can be done to-morrow.’ 

“*Five thousand pounds!’ I 
said. ‘Do you hear that? Five 
thousand pounds! That means 
that I am a beggar, which an’t of 
much consequence; and that I’ve 
made a beggar of my mother. She 
will have to sell the bed from under 
her to pay it, to save my honor. 
A curse upon me for bringing this 
blight upon her!’ 

“* Tut! tut! man, don’t take on 
like a woman about it!’ said Hal- 
lam. ‘ These things can be arrang- 
ed; no need to make matters out 
worse than they are. I'll speak to 
Lord George, and see what terms 
we can make with him.’ 

“ He made me light a cigar, and 
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left me alone, while he went back to 
parley with the man who held my 
fortune, my life, my all in his hands. 
I never heard exactly all that passed 
between them. I only know that 
in answer to Lord George’s ques- 
tion, put in a tone of insulting 
haughtiness, ‘ Has the fellow pledg- 
ed himself for more than he’s 
worth? Can't he pay?’ Hallam 
replied: ‘He can, but it will ruin 
him’; upon which the other retort- 
ed with a laugh, ‘ What the devil is 
that to me?’ and turned his back 
on my second, who had nothing left 
but to take Capt. Roper aside and 
arrange for the morrow’s meeting. 
He came back, and told me all 
was settled; that Halberdyne was 
behaving like a brute, and would 
be tabooed in the clubs and every 
decent drawing-room before twen- 
ty-four hours. This thought seem- 
ed to afford him great satisfac- 
tion. It gave me none. Anguish 
had drowned resentment. I could 
think of nothing except that I was 
a ruined man, that I had beggared 
my mother, and that I was going to 
fight a duel in a few hours. Rich- 
mond Park—6 a.m.—pistols at 
thirty paces! This was how the 
appointment was notified by our 
seconds to both of us. Suddenly 
a light burst on me—a ray of hope, 
of consolation: I might be killed 
in this duel, and, if so, surely my 
honor would be saved and my debt 
cancelled. Lord George would not 
pursue my mother for the money. 
She should know nothing of this 
night’s work until after the meet- 
ing. If I escaped with a wound, I 
would tell her ; if I died, who would 
have the cruelty to do so? I told 
Hallam of this sudden thought as 
he walked home with me. He ap- 
proved of it, and cheered me up by 
almost assuring me that I should be 
shot. Halberdyne was a dead- 
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shot; it was most likely that I 
should not leave the field alive. 

“The night passed—the few 
hours of it that must elapse before 
the time named for the meeting. 
O God! how did I live through 
them? And yet this was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, compared to 
what was yet in store for me. . . . 

“The duel took place. Lord 
George wounded me in the hip. 
He escaped unhurt; I fired in the 
air. Iwas carried home on a door, 
insensible. Hallam had gone before 
to prepare my mother. For some 
weeks it was feared I would not live. 
Then amputation was talked of. Les- 
caped finally with being a cripple for 
life. Before I was out of danger, Hal- 
lam’s leave expired, and he went to 
rejoin his regiment. He had been 
very assiduous in calling to inquire 
for me, had seen my mother, and, 
judging by her passionate grief 
that I was in a fair way not to re- 
cover, he had forborne mentioning 
anything about the five thousand 
pounds. She promised to write 
and let him know when any change 
took place. Meantime, she had 
found out my secret. I had talked 
incessantly of it in my delirium, and 
with an accuracy of iteration that 
left no doubt on her mind but that 
there was a foundation of truth in 
the feverish ravings. The doctor 
was of the same mind, and urged 
her to give me an opportunity of 
relieving my mind of the burden, 
whatever it was, as soon as this was 
possible. 

“The first day that I was strong 
enough to bear conversation she 
accordingly broached the subject. 
I inferred at once that Hallam had 
told her everything, and repeated 
the miserable story, only to confirm 
what I supposed he had already 
said. 

“My mother was sitting by my 
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bedside. She busied herself with 
teaseling out linen into lint for my 
wound, and so, purposely no doubt, 
kept her face continually bent or 
averted from mine. 

“Seeing how quietly she took it, 
I began to think I had overrated the 
misfortune; that we had larger re- 
sources in some way than I had im- 
agined. ‘Then it is possible for us 
to pay this horrible debt and save 
my honor, and yet not be utterly 
beggared, mother?’ I said eagerly. 
She looked at me with a smile that 
must surely have been the reflex 
of some angel near her whom I 
could not see. ‘Yes, my boy; he 
shall be paid, and we shall not be 
beggars,’ she said gently, and press- 
ed my hand in both herown. ‘ You 
should have told me about it at 
once; it has been preying on your 
mind and retarding your cure all 
this time. I will see Mr. Kerwin 
to-day, and have it arranged at 
once. Promise me now, like a good 
boy, to forget it and think no more 
of it until you are quite well. Will 
you promise ?’ 

“TI did not answer, but signed 
with my lips for herto kissme. She 
rose and twined her arms around 
me, and let me sob out my sorrow 
and my love upon her breast. 

“It was about three days after 
this that she handed me a letter to 
read; it was: from Lord George to 
Mr. Kerwin, and ran thus: 


“*Sir: I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt of the sum of five thousand 
pounds which .you have forwarded 
to my lawyers’ in the name of Mr. 
Botfield. I make this acknowledg- 
ment personally in order to express 
my sincere satisfaction at the happy 
progress of Mr. Botfield’s recovery, 
and beg you will convey this senti- 
ment to him.—I remain, etc., 

“ HALBERDYNE.” 
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“* Mother! mother!’ I cried out, 
and opened my arms to her in a 
passion of tears. But she laid her 
finger smilingly on my lips, and 
made me be silent. In a month 
hence, when I was well, we should 
talk it all over, but not now. 

“ Before the month was out, she 
was dead!” . . 


Marmaduke started to his feet 
with a cry of horror, and Botfield, 
unable to control the anguish that 
his own narrative evoked, dropped 
his head into his hands, and shook 
the room with his sobs. 

“ O dear God ! that I should have 
lived to tell it!—to talk over the 
mother that I murdered! Brave, 
tender, generous mother! I killed 
you, I broke your heart, and then— 
then I brought shame upon your 
memory! O God! O God! why 
have I outlived it?” He rock- 
ed to and fro, almost shouting 
in his paroxysm of despair. Mar- 
maduke had never beheld ‘such 
grief; he had never in his life been 
so deeply moved with pity. He. 
did not know what to say, what to 
do. His heart prompted him to do 
the right thing: he fell on his knees, 
and, putting his arms around the 
wretched, woe-worn man, he burst 
into tears and sobbed with him. 

Botfield suffered his embrace for 
a moment, and then, pressing his 
horny palm on the young man’s 
blond head, he muttered: “ God 
biess you! God bless you for your 
pity !” 

As soon as they were both 
calmed, Marmaduke asked him if 
he would not prefer finishing the 
story to-morrow. But he signed to 
him to sit down; that he would go 
on with it to the end. 

“What is there more to tell?” he 
said, sadly shaking his head. 

“Twas lving a cripple on my bed 
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when she was carried to her grave. 
I was seized with a violent brain 
fever, which turned to typhus, and 
they took me to the hospital. The 
servants were dismissed ; they had 
received notice from my mother. 
She had foreseen everything, taken 
every necessary step as calmly as if 
the catastrophe I had brought upon 
her had been a mere change of resi- 
dence for her own convenience. 
All we had was gone. That brave 
answer of hers to my question 
about our resources was a subter- 
fuge of her love. If ever a sin was 
sinless, assuredly that half-uttered 
falsehood was. She had directed 
the lawyer to raise the money im- 
mediately, at every sacrifice. She 
meant to work for her bread, and 
trusted to me to make the task light 
and short to her. I would have 
done it had she been spared to me. 
So help me God, I would! But 
now that she was gone, I had 
nothing to work for. I left the 
hospital a cripple and a beggar. I 
did not even yet know to what an 
extent. I went straight to our old 
house, expecting to find it as I had 
left it—that is, before all conscious- 
ness had left me. I found it dis- 
mantled, empty; painters busy on 
scaffolding outside. I went to Mr. 
Kerwin, and there learned the 
whole truth. Nothing remained to 
me but suicide. Nothing kept me 
from it, I believe, but the prayers of 
my mother.” 

“You were a Christian, then?” 
interrupted Marmaduke in a tone 
of unfeigned surprise. 

“T ought to have been. My 
father was, and my mother was; I 
was brought up as one, until I went 
to the university and lost what lit- 
tle belief I had. For a moment it 
seemed to come back to me when I 
found myself alone in the world. 
I remember walking deliberately 
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down to the river’s side when I left 
the lawyer’s office, fully determined 
to drown myself. But before I 
reached the water, I heard my 
mother’s voice calling so distinctly 
to me to stop that I felt myself ar- 
rested as by some visible presence. 
I heard the voice saying, ‘ Do you 
wish never to see me again even in 
the next world?’ Of course it was 
the work of imagination, of my 
Over-wrought feelings; but the ef- 
fect was the same. I stopped, and 
retraced my steps to Mr. Kerwin’s.”’ 

“Tt was your guardian angel, per- 
haps your mother’s, that saved you,” 
said Marmaduke. 

“Oh! I forgot,” said Botfield. 
“Your brother is a Catholic ; I sup- 
pose you are too ?” 

Marmaduke nodded assent; he 
felt that his Catholicity was not 
much to boast of. Like the poor 
outcast before him, he had lost his 
faith practically, though he adhered 
to it in name. 

“Yes, it was an angel of some 
sort that rescued me,” said Bot- 
field; “it was no doubt my own 
fault if the rescue was not com- 
plete. I went back to Mr. Kerwin, 
and asked him to give me, or get 
me, something to do. My chance 
on the stage was at an end, even if 
I could have turned to that: I was 
dead lame. He got me a situation 
as clerk in an office; but the weari- 
ness of the life and the pressure of 
remorse were more than I could 
bear. I took to drink. They for- 
gave me once, twice; the third time 
I was dismissed. But of what use 
is it to go over that disgusting, pit- 
iable story? Step by step I went 
down, lower and lower, sinking 
each time into fouler depths, drink- 
ing more loathsome draughts, wal- 
lowing in mire whose very exist- 
ence such as you don’t dream of. 
I will spare you all those details. 
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Enough that I came at last to what 
you see me. One day when hun- 
ger was gnawing me, and even the 
satanic consolation of the public- 
house was shut against me for want 
of a sixpence to pay for a glass of 
its diabolical elixir, I fell in with 
aman of the trade; he offered me 
work and bread. Hunger is not a 
dainty counsellor. I closed with 
the offer, and so sank into the last 
slough that humanity can take re- 
fuge in... . 

“Now, Mr. Walpole, you have 
heard my history; it was a pain, 
and yet, somehow, a relief, to me 
to tell it. It has not been a very 
pleasant one for you to listen 
to; still, I don’t regret having in- 
flicted it on you. You are very 
young; you are prosperous and 
happy, and, most likely, perfectly 
free from any of the temptations 
that have been the bane of my life; 
still, it never hurts a young man 
starting in life to hear an older 
man’s experience. If ever tempta- 
tion should come near you, dash it 
from you with all your might; 
scorn and defy it from the first; 
hold no parley with it; to treat 
with perdition is to be lost.” 

“You have done me a greater 
service than you know of,” said 
Marmaduke, rising and preparing 
to take leave of his singular enter- 
tainer. “ Perhaps one day I may 
tell you. ...” He took a turn in 
the narrow room, and then, coming 
back to Botfield, resumed in an agi- 
tated manner: “ Why should I not 
own it at once? You have trusted 
me with all; I will tell you the 
truth.” 

Botfield looked up in surprise, 
but said nothing. 

“TI stand on the very brink of 
the abyss against which you warn 
me. Like you, I am a barrister; 
like you, I hate my profession, and 
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spend my time reading poetry and 
playing at private theatricals. They 
are my passion. A fewnights ago I 
tried my luck at cards, and won. 
This tempted me; I played last 
night and lost—precisely the sum 
of twenty pounds.” 

Botfield started and uttered a 
suppressed exclamation. 

“T am in debt—not much—a 
mere trifle, if it lead to no worse! 
You see now what a service you 
may have done me; who knows? 
Perhaps my mother’s guardian an- 
gel prompted you to tell me your 
story as a warning, to save me be- 
fore it was too late! I know that 
I came here to-day at the bidding 
of an angel; and reluctant enough 
I was to take the message !” 

“T never thought to be of use to 
any one while I lived,’”’ said Bot- 
field with emotion. “I bless God, 
anyhow, if my wretched example 
proves a warning to you. Who 
sent you to me? I understood it 
was your brother?” 

“So it was; but it was to please 
my sister that I consented to come. 
She is one of those angels that 
people taik about, but don’t often 
see. You will let her come and 
see you, Mr. Botfield, will you 
not ?” 

He held out his delicate laven- 
der kid hand, and pressed Bot- 
field’s grimy fingers cordially. 

When Marmaduke got home, he 
inquired at once where his sister 
was, and, hearing she was in her 
room, he crept up quietly to the 
door and knocked. He entered so 
quietly that Nelly had scarcely 
time to jump off her knees. Mar- 
maduke saw at once that he had 
taken her by surprise; he saw also 
that her eyes were red. 

“ What is the matter?” she ask- 
ed, with a frightened look. “ Has 
anything happened? You have 
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been away so long! 
you, Marmaduke? 
you been?” 

“ Where you sent me. 

“ To Stephen’s poorman? Why, 
you have been out nearly two 
hours! It did not take all that 
time to give your message ?” said in- 
credulous Nelly, and her heart beat 
with recent apprehension. 

“No; but Stephen's poor man 
had a message for me. Sit down 
here, and I will tell you what it 
was. But how cold you are, dar- 
ling! You are positively perished ! 
Where have you been?” 

“ Here,” said Nelly. 

“ Ever since I went out ?’ 

“ Ever since you went out.” 

“ What were you doing ?” he per- 
sisted, fixing a strange look on her. 

She blushed, hesitated, and then 
said simply, “ I was praying for you, 
Marmaduke.” 

He folded her in his arms, and 
whispered, “I was right to say it 
was an angel sent me.” 

Then, taking a warm shawl that 
he saw hanging up, he wrapped 
her in it, and sat down beside her, 
and told the story as it had been 
told to him. When it was over, 
Nelly’s head was on his breast, and 
the brother’s tears of penitence 
were mingling with the sister's 
tears of joy. 

“Let us go down now and tell 
Stephen,” said Marmaduke, when 
he had finished. 

“Will you tell him everything ?” 
asked Nelly. 

“Yes, everything.” 

“Dear Marmy! I am so happy 
I could sing for joy,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. “ Let us 
kneel down here and say one little 
prayer together; will you?” 

And he did. 

“How did you thaw the man 
and break up the ice he seemed to 


What kept 
Where have 


A Message. 


be buried under?” was Stephen’s 
amazed inquiry when other more 
precious and interesting questions 
were exhausted. 

“TI merely did what Nelly told 
me,” said Marmaduke: “ I listened 
to him.” 

On Christmas morning Marma- 
duke announced his intention of 
dining out. It was a sacrifice to 
all three, but no one opposed him. 
Nelly made up a store of provi- 
sions, including a hot plum-pud- 
ding, which was put with other 
steaming hot dishes into the ample 
basket that the gay young man 
carried off in a cab with him to 
Red Pepper Lane. There he found 
a clean hearth, a blazing fire, and 
a table spread with a snowy cloth, 
and all necessaries complete. 
Some fairy had surely been at work 
in that gloomy place. The host 
was clean and brushed, looking 
like an eccentric gentleman in his 
new clothes amidst those incon- 
gruous surroundings. He and 
Marmaduke unpacked the basket 
with many an exclamation at its 
inexhaustible depths. That was 
the happiest, if not the very mer- 
riest, Christmas dinner that ever 
Marmaduke partook of. 

When it was over, and they were 
puffing a quiet cigar over the fire, 
steps were heard on the rickety 
stairs, and then a knock at the 
door, and a silvery voice saying: 
“May we come in?” It was Ste- 
phen and Nelly. 

“TI don’t see why you should 
have all the pleasure to yourself,” 
said Nelly, with her bright laugh ; 
“you would never have been here 
at all if I had not teased you into 
taking the message !” 


If this were a romance instead 
of a true episode, the story should 
end by the some-time rag-and-bone 
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man becoming a Catholic, rising to 
wealth and distinction, and marry- 
ing Nelly. But the events of real 
life don’t adjust themselves so con- 
veniently to the requirements of 
the story-teller. Stephen Walpole 
got Mr. Botfield a situation in the 
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post-office, where, by good conduct 
and intelligent diligence, he rose 
gradually to a position of trust, 
which was highly paid. He never 
married. Who knows? Perhaps 
he had his little romance, and 
never dared to tell it. 





THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


THE-second annual Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States was held at Phila- 
delphia during the early part of No- 
vember. Church congresses are new 
things in this country, and the Epis- 
copalians are not yet quite at home in 
them. Their first experiment, made 
at New York in 1874, was not whol- 
ly successful. Some of their leading 
bishops and presbyters treated it 
rather cavalierly, apparently in the 
fear that it was going to weaken the 
bonds of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and open vexatious questions which 
the church for years had been ex- 
pending all its learning and ingenuity 
in trying moftoanswer. But church 
congresses seemed to be very proper 
and respectable things for every de- 
nomination which laid claim to an- 
tiquity: they are common in the 
mother-church of England; they 
are efficient and interesting organi- 
zations in what our Anglican friends 
are pleased to call the Roman 
branch of the church of Christ; 
Dr. Déllinger has them regularly in 
the Old-Catholic “branch”; and so 
the originators of the movement in 
the American “branch” have perse- 
vered in their.attempt to establish 
them here. ‘The meeting in Philadel- 


phia appears to have been all thatits 
promoters could have reasonably ex- 
pected.* The denominational pa- 
pers of various shades of opinion 
concur in believing that the perma- 
nency of the Congress as an annual 
institution is now nearly secured ; 
and we find one of these journals re- 
joicing that the meeting passed off 
with “entire cordiality,” and that 
nothing in the proceedings “elicited 
prejudice or excited hostile action.” 
This indeed was something to boast 
of. Perhaps it would have been 
still more gratifying had not the 
same paper explained that this un- 
expected peaceableness of the Con- 
gress arose “from the fact that no 
resolutions were adopted, no legis- 
lation proposed, no elections held. 
When any of these are distinctly in 
view, those who participate range 
themselves into parties, and it is 
almost imposible not to resort to 
measures to ensure victory which 
generate unkind feelings and pro- 
voke exaggerated statements.” All 
which gives us a queer idea of the 
manner in which the Holy Ghost is 
supposed to operate in the councils 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
But no matter. Let us be glad, for 
the sake of propriety, that this was 
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merely a meeting for talk, and not 
for action. The strict rules appli- 
cable to conventions, synods, and 
other business meetings were not 
in force. The topics of discussion 
were not so much points of doctrine 
as minor questions of discipline and 
methods of applying the machinery 
of the church to the every-day work 
of religion. And with the know- 
ledge that no vote was to be taken 
upon any subject whatever, the 
Congress unanimously agreed to let 
every man say what he pleased. 
The great variety of irreconcilable 
things which it accordingly pleased 
the gentlemen to say seems to have 
attracted rerhark, and denomina- 
tional papers point to it with pride 
as a proof of the large toleration 
allowed within the bosom of the 
church. If they like it, far be it 
from us to interfere with their en- 
joyment. 

The Episcopal Church is one of 
the largest and richest of the Pro- 
testant sects. Its clergy are popu- 
larly supposed to boast of more 
general culture and enjoy fuller op- 
portunities for study than those of 
the other religious bodies, and its 
people are found in large numbers 
among the educated and well-to-do 
classes. _ A congress of this church, 
gathered from all parts of the coun- 
try, representing all shades of opin- 
ion, and possessing almost un- 
bounded facilities for talk and de- 
liberation, ought therefore to have 
elicited a great deal that was worth 
remembering. The programme of 
the sessions was stated in an allur- 
.ing manner by Bishop Clarke, of 
Rhode Island, who made the in- 
troductory address. “ We come,” 
said he, “ to consider how the doc- 
trine and organization of the church 
can be brought most effectually to 
sanctity”; and then he went on 
to speak briefly of the particular 
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things, in our daily experience, 
which the church ought to purify 
and bless—our business affairs, out 
amusements, our care of the poor, 
our family relations, the marriage 
tie—practical points all of them, 
and points, too, in which the church 
and the state are more or less in 
contact. 

Well, having laid out this plan 
of work, how did the Congress ad- 
dress itself to it? The first ses- 
sion gave a rather curious illustra- 
tion of the practical spirit of the 
assemblage ; for the reverend gen- 
tlemen, by way of “ bringing the 
doctrine and organization of the 
church most effectually to safctity,” 
rushed straightway with hot haste 
into the subject of “ ultramon- 
tanism and civil authority,” and 
pounded upon the doors of the 
Vatican the whole afternoon. The 
Rev. Francis Wharton, D.D., of 
Cambridge, Mass., was careful in 
the outset to distinguish between 
ultramontanism and the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United 
States. The mass of us, he be- 
lieves, have always been loyal to the 
territory of whose population we 
form a part, but our loyalty has no 
connection with our religion. If 
we followed the teachings of our 
church, Dr. Wharton thinks we 
should be a dangerous set of 
people. “ Ultramontanism teaches 
that the Pope, a foreign prince, de- 
riving his support from a foreign 
civilization, is entitled to set aside 
governments which he considers 
disloyal, and to annul such institu- 
tions as he does not approve.” We 
confess that we do not know what 
Dr. Wharton means by the Pope 
deriving his support from a foreign 
civilization. If he means his phy- 
sical support, then the doctor is 
both wrong and right; for that is 
derived from the faithful of the 
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whole world. If he means that his 
authority is derived from a foreign 
civilization, then the doctor is ap- 
parently irreverent; for the papal 
authority is derived from the insti- 
tution of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and surely a respectable Cambridge 
divine would not call that a foreign 
civilization. 

As for the distinction which is 
drawn between American and ul- 
tramontane Catholics, let us repu- 
diate it with all possible warmth 
before we go any further. Ultra- 
montanism is an objectionable word, 
because it was invented to localize 
a school of religious doctrine which 
is the only catholic school—the 
school acknowledged all over the 
world; but if it be understood as 
defining that spirit of faith and pie- 
ty which yields all love and obedi- 
ence to the Vicar of Christ, accepts 
all the Vatican decrees gladly and 
without reserve, is not afraid of 
paying too much respect to the 
Holy See, or showing too much 
humility before God, or believing 
one little particle more than we are 
commanded to believe under pain 
of anathema, then the Catholics of 
America are ultramontane Catho- 
lics toa man. Probably there are 
no Catholics in any country of the 
world less disposed to compromise 
in matters of religious duty, and 
more thoroughly imbued with filial 
reverence and love for the Head 
of God’s church on earth, than the 
Catholics of the United States. 
The spirit of the church in Rome 
is the spirit of the church in Amer- 
ica; and when Dr. Wharton asserts 
that “the political tenets of ultra- 
montanism are repudiated by the 
leading Catholic statesmen of our 
jand,” he makes an utterly errone- 
ous statement, against which Ameri- 
can Catholics will be the first to 
protest. It is very true that with 
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the fictitious ultramontanism con- 
ceived of his fears and prejudices 
neither Americans nor any other 
sensible people have the slightest 
sympathy. But show us what Rome 
teaches, and there you have precise- 
ly what the church in the United 
Statesaccepts. If it is true, therefore 
that the Pope claims authority “ to 
set aside governments which he 
considers disloyal, and to annul 
such institutions as he does not 
approve,” it must be true that 
America upholds his pretensions. 
Dr. Wharton may live in the fear 
that His Holiness will some day 
send the Noble Guard to set aside 
the government of Gen. Grant 
whenever it becomes “ disloyal” ; 
while he may well feel an absolute 
certainty that our common-school 
system, our constitutional prohibi- 
tion of the establishment of a state 
church, our laws against sectarian 
appropriations, and various other 
wicked and heretical provisions 
found on our statute-books, will 
sooner or later be “annulled” by 
a decree from the Vatican. He 
need not flatter himself that any 
superior enlightenment among the 
Catholics of America wiil save the 
Protestant community from the 
miserable fate in store for it. We 
are not a bit wiser or better than 
the Pope. 

The possible interference of the 
Vatican with our Congresses and 
ballot-boxes Dr. Wharton evident- 
ly regards as a very remote danger. 
There are points, however, he 
thinks, where the Vatican clashes 
every day with the civil power, and 
where it ought to be resisted with 
all the energy at our command. 
And just at this part of the reve- 
rend doctor’s address we should like 
very much to have seen the face of 
Bishop Clarke. In his introductory 
remarks Bishop Clarke told the 
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Congress that one of the most im- 
portant subjects for churchmen to 
consider was the influence or au- 
thority of the church over the fam- 
ily relations. “ The Gospel obtain- 
ed hold of the family before it 
touched the state. How does the 
condition of the marriage bond 
stand to-day? In some of our 
States it is as easy to solve it as it 
is to join it. Is this the religion 
of which we have made such 
boast?” But here, before the 
echoes of the bishop’s words 
have fairly died away, is the 
Rev. Dr. Wharton on his feet 
denouncing as a crime the very in- 
terference which Bishop Clarke in- 
culcated as a duty. It is one of 
the usurpations of ultramontanism, 
says the Cambridge doctor, to an- 
nul civil marriages which the state 
holds binding, and to treat as inva- 
lid divorces which the state holds 
good. ‘This is one of the most se- 
rious conflicts between the state 
and the Vatican, and it is one, if 
we understand aright the somewhat 
imperfect report of his remarks, 
in which Protestant Episcopalians 
must prepare themselves to take 
an earnest part, remembering that, 
‘while their church is free, it is “a 
free church within a free sovereign 
state, and that this state, in its own 
secular sovereignty, is supreme.” 
Here, then, we have a distinct de- 
claration that the family relation is 
not a proper subject of religious 
regulation. If the state sees fit to 
make it as easy to loose the mar- 
riage bond as to tie it, the church 
has no right to object; it is a secu- 
lar matter, and the free sovereign 
state is supreme in its own secular 
sovereignty. If the state sanc- 
tions an adulterous connection, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church must 
revise its Bible and bless the un- 
holy tie; it is a secular matter, and 
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the free sovereign state is supreme 
in its own secular sovereignty. 
The sanctity of the family relation 
is under the protection of the 
church, says Bishop Clarke. No 
such thing, replies Dr. Wharton— 
that is an insolent ultramontane 
pretension; the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church knows its place, and 
does not presume to interfere with 
the legislature. “The Gospel ob- 
tained hold of the family before it 
touched the state,” says the bi- 
shop. “Oh! well, we have changed 
all that,” rejoins the doctor; the 
glory of the Protestant Episcopal 
gospel nowadays is that it Wets 
the family alone. In point of fact, 
Episcopalianism is not quite so 
bad as this hasty advocate would 
have us believe ; for it does censure, 
in a mild way, the laxity of some 
of the divorce laws, and does not 
always lend itself to the celebration 
of bigamous marriages. But Dr. 
Wharton is correct in his main po- 
sition—that his church leaves to the 
state the control of the family re- 
lation; and if she shrinks from the 
logical consequences of her deser- 
tion of duty, that is only because a 
remnant of Catholic feeling re- 
mains to her in the midst of her 
heresies and contradictions. ‘The 
time must come, however, when 
these illogical fragments of truth 
will be thrown away, and the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church will take 
its place beside the other Protest- 
ant bodies in renouncing all right 
to be heard on one of the most im- 
portant points of contact between 
the law of God and the concerns 
of every-day life. It is impossible 
to allow the civil power to bind 
and loose the family tie at pleasure, 
without admitting that the subject 
is entirely outside the domain of 
ecclesiastical supervision. The at- 
tempt of the Episcopal Church to 
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compromise on adultery is an ab- 
surdity, and in the steady course 
of Protestant development it will 
surely be abolished. 

Is there any particular in which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
fairly takes hold of the family? We 
have seen that she abandons to 
politicians the sacred tie between 
the parents; what has she to do 
with the next domestic concern— 
the education of the child? Dr. 
Wharton holds it to be one of her 
distinguishing claims to public 
favor that she abandons this duty 
also to the secular power. The 
right to control education, accord- 
ing to him, is, like the right to sanc- 
tion the marriage tie, one of the in- 
solent pretensions of the Vatican 
usurper. The state, he thinks, is 
bound not only to educate all its 
subjects, but to decide what points 
a secular education shall cover, 
while the church may only add to 
this irreligious training such pious 
instruction as the child may have 
time and strength to receive after 
the more serious lessons are over. 
“The church,” he says, “ concedes 
to the state the right and duty to 
require a secular education from all, 
while for itself it undertakes, as a 
free church in a free state, the right 
and duty to give a religious educa- 
tion to all within its reach.” Ex- 
pressed in somewhat plainer Eng- 
lish, this means that thirty hours a 
week ought to be given to the dic- 
tionary and multiplication table, 
and one hour to the catechism and 
the ten commandments. Send your 
children to schools all the week 
where they will hear nothing what- 
ever of religion, where that most 
vital of all concerns will be a for- 
bidden subject, where the idea will 
be practically, if not in so many 
words, impressed upon their tender 
minds that it is of no consequence 
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whether they are Christians, or 
Jews, or infidels, so long as they, 
master the various branches of 
worldly knowledge which promote 
success in the secular affairs of 
life; and then get them into Sun- 
day-school if you can, for a wild 
and ineffectual attempt to counter- 
act the evil tendencies of the pre- 
vious six days’ teachings. ‘This is 
trying to give a Christian education 
without the corner-stone of Chris- 
tian doctrine; building a house 
upon the sand, and then running 
around it once a week with a hatful 
of pebbles and a trowel of mud to 
put a foundation under the finished 
structure. Dr. Wharton seems to 
embody in his own person a sur- 
prising variety of the inconsisten- 
cies for which the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has such a peculiar 
celebrity. For here, after he has 
claimed credit for his church as the 
champion of a secular education, 
he tells the Congress that secular- 
ism is one of the great dangers of 
the age, against which the church 
must fight with all her strength. 
“ The battle with secularism has to 
be fought out.” It must be fought 
“by the church, and eminently by 
our own church. Our duty there- 
fore is to fit ourselves for the en 
counter, and we must do this with 
the cause of religion, undertaking 
in its breadth and embracing all 
branches of religidus, spiritual, and 
ethical culture.” Well, but, dear 
sir, you have just said that during 
the most important period of man’s 
intellectual development, when the 
mind is receiving impressions which 
are likely to last through life, the 
church ought to stand aside and 
let the state ¢each secularism with- 
out hindrance. Are you going to 
cultivate secularism in the young 
until it becomes firmly rooted, an | 
then fight against it with sermons 
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and essays which your secularized 
young men will not listento? How 
do you expect to impart religious, 
spiritual, and ethical culture when 
you have formally renounced your 
inestimable privilege and your sa- 
cred duty as a guide and teacher 
of children? You propose to wait 
until your boys have come to man’s 
estate before you attempt to exer- 
cise any influence upon them; and 
then, when they have grown up 
with the idea that religious influ- 
ence ought to be avoided as one 
avoids pestilence, you wonder and 
complain that they are indifferent 
to the church and will not hear 
you. “ The battle with secularism 
has to be fought out.” Your way 
of fighting is to abandon the out- 
posts, leave front and rear and 
flanks unprotected, and throw 
away your arms. 

It was one of the peculiarities of 
the Congress that whatever error 
was promulgated in the essays and 
debates, somewhere in the course 
of the sessions an antidote was sure 
to be furnished—this being an illus- 
tration, we suppose, of the extreme 
toleration of opinion to which Bi- 
shop Clarke referred as “some- 
what singular” in a church “so 
fixed in its doctrines.” Hence we 
need not be surprised to find in the 
second day’s proceedings a refuta- 
tion of the educational theories pro- 
pounded during the first. Dr. 
Wharton made use of the principle 
‘of secular schooling as a weapon 
of offence against the Vatican. But 
when the delegates had relieved 
their minds and vindicated their 
Protestant orthodoxy by giving the 
poor Pope about as much as he 
could stagger away with, they turn- 
ed their attention to their own con- 
dition, and one of their first subjects 
of inquiry was what secular educa- 
tion had done forthem. The topic 
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of consideration on the second 
morning was “The Best Methods 
of Procuring and Preparing Can- 
didates for the Ministry.” Dr. 
Schenck of Brooklyn began by stat- 
ing that the supply of candidates 
for holy orders was not only inade- 
quate to the needs of the church, 
but it was falling off—a smaller 
number offering themselves to-day 
than six or seven years ago. ‘This, 
said he, should excite the gravest 
concern ofthe church ; and nobody 
seemed disposed to contradict him. 
Dr. Edward B. Boggs indeed pre- 
sented some uncomfortable statis- 
tics which tell the whole story. In 
1871, the number of resident pres- 
byters of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States was 2,566; in 
1874, it was only 2,530. Here, then 
while the population increases the 
clergy are diminishing. A great 
many reasons were suggested for 
the phenomenon. One thought the 
question of salary was at the bot- 
tom of the evil. Another blamed 
mothers for not giving their boys a 
taste for the ministry while they 
were young. A _ third believed 
the trouble was too little prayer 
and too much quarrelling over can- 
dles and ecclesiastical millinery. 
And more than one hinted in the 
broadest terms that the ministry 
was discredited by having too many 
fools in it.* The truth, however, 
which had been vaguely suggested 
by some of the earlier speakers, 
was plumply told by Dr. Ed- 
ward Sullivan of Chigago. “ The 
church,” said he, “must learn to 
supply the ranks of the ministry 


Dr. Schenck said: “It had been a maxim that 
the fool of the family should go into the ministry, 
and he was sorry to say that there were many of 
those who had groped their way into it. It had 
been stated that a minister would often pay twice 
before he would be sued. . . . Rev. Dr. New- 
ton said that he would stand a suit before he would 
pay twice, The speaker replied that he was glad 
there was some pluck in these matters’’ (Xefort 
in the Philadelphia Press). 
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from her own material ’—that is to 
say, by giving the children of the 
church a Christian education. He 
lamented the exclusion of the Bible 
from some of the common schools 
as a national calamity—not, if we 
understand him, because he has any 
overweening faith in the efficacy of 
Bible-reading per se, but because 
he knows that when positive reli- 
gious teaching is banished from the 
school, the children can hardly fail 
to grow up without any religious 
feeling whatever. “ Until we estab- 
lish parochial church schools,” he 
continued, ‘“ we can never solve this 
problem.” And he might have add- 
ed thatif the teaching of secularism 
is to be continued for a generation 
or two longer, the problem will 
solve itself: there will be no need 
of preachers when there cease to be 
congregations. 

If such an alarming phenomenon 
as an actual falling off in the num- 
bers of the clergy were noticed in 
our own holy church, it would per- 
haps occur to good Catholics to in- 
quire whether the bishops were do- 
ing all that they ought to do for the 
souls of their people. But the 
Episcopal Congress at Philadelphia 
seems to haye been vexed with the 
idea that the bishops were doing 
entirely too much. Looking at the 
assemblage from the outside, we 
cannot pretend to see the under- 
currents of opinion, or to compre- 
hend the denominational politics; 
but it was plain both from the tone 
of the addresses in the session set 
apart for considering the “ Nature 
and Extent of Episcopal Authority” 
and from the manner in which some 
of the remarks of the speakers were 
received, that a jealousy of episcopal 
authority prevailed with considera- 
blebitterness. Dr. Vinton of Boston 
drew a parallel between the govern- 
ment of the church and the govern- 
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ment of the state; both were ruled 
by executives appointed by law and 
controlled by law, and in each case 
the chief officer acted by the as- 
sumed authority of those he gov- 
erned. The bishops therefore, we 
infer, have just as much power as 
the people choose to give them, and 
we see no reason why the congrega- 
tions should not enlarge and restrict 
that power at pleasure—make a new 
constitution, if they wish, every 
year, and treat their prelates as the 
savage treats his idol, which he sets 
upon an altar for worship in the 
morning, and if things go not well 
with, him, kicks. into the kennel at 
night. Indeed, since. the founda- 
tion of the Anglican Church the 
episcopate has always been treated 
with scant ceremony. Dr. Vinton 
tells us that it is a reflex of the poli- 
tical organization, and as that has 
varied a great deal in England and 
America, and is not unlikely in the 
course of time to vary a great deal 
more, we must not be surprised to 
find the system undergoing many 
strange modifications and holding 
out the promise of further change 
indefinitely. In the primitive 
church, the episcopacy was a des- 
potism. Inthe Anglicaf Church, it 
is “ merely an ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy.” Inthe Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, where the exigen- 
cies of politics have to be consider- 
ed, it is—well, that is just what the 
Congress tried in vain to determine. 
For one thing, Dr. Vinton and other 
speakers after him laid great stgess 
upon the fact that its authority was 
carefully circumscribed by statute, 
and that the church was a corpora- 


*tion—though whence it derived its 


charter nobody was good enough 
to tell us. In truth, we did not 
find the day’s proceedings edifying. 
Dr. Vinton declared that an organ- 
ic evil of the church constitution, 
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‘“boding more of mischief and sor- 
row to the body of Christ than any 
or all of the evils besides that our 
age makes possible,” was the lia- 
bility” of bishops to grow arrogant 
of power, to make their authority 
troublesome, to put on idle pomp, 
and set themselves “ in conspicuous 
difference from the taste, the tradi- 
tions, the educated and intelligent 
convictions which the providence 
of God has caused to rule in this 
land.” Dr. Fulton of Indianapo- 
lis inveighed with warmth against 
avy bishop who ventured to in- 
trude imto another man’s diocese, 
and remarked that “some bishops 
were never at home unless they 
were abroad.” A bishop, contin- 
ued the doctor, is subject to civil 
law. He should be tried for vio- 
lation of the ninth commandment 
if he wilfully slander a clergyman 
either in or out of his own diocese. 
Bishops must not affect infallibil- 
ty in doctrinal utterances. They 
must remember that in more than 
one respect they and their presby- 
ters are equals. A bishop who 
would be respected must respect 
the rights of other bishops—not 
being an episcopal busybody in 
other men’s sees. Dr. Goodwin 
of Philadelphia thought that what 
our Lord meant to have was “a 
moderate episcopate.” Dr. Wash- 
burn of New York believed that 
even the powers granted to the 
apostles were not exclusive, and 
that eAer since the apostolic age 
these powers had been gradually 
mgre and more distributed, until 
now, we should think, they must 
be so finely divided that no frag- 


ment of them is anywhere visible’ 


in the Episcopal Church. 

Dr. J. V. Lewis convulsed the 
house with laughter by a speech 
in which he declared that the bish- 
ops had been so “tied hand and 
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foot by conventions and canons 
that it was wonderful they had time 
to do anything but find out what 
they must not do”; and he called 
upon the church to “cut those 
bands and let the bishops loose.” 
We quote from the report of his 
remarks in the Church Journal : 
“What will they do? He would 
tell them what they would do. He 
had at home in his yard six chick- 
ens about half-grown. He had 
placed among them a turkey big 
enough to eat any of them up. 
But they all flew at him. One lit- 
tle fellow pecked him and spurred 
him savagely. The turkey looked 
on in perfect astonishment, appa- 
rently ; but at length he spread out 
his wings and literally sa¢ down 
upon him. From that day to this, 
whenever that turkey stirs, these 
chickens cannot be kept from fol- 
lowing him. And this is just what 
will happen in the church, if we 
will only let our bishops loose.” 
All this was the cause of much’ in- 
nocent hilarity among the brethren ; 
but we fear that it was to Dr. Lew- 
is that the Churchman referred the 
next week in the following solemn 
strain: “It is a sad circumstanee 
that the ministry has in it, here 
and there, a professional joker and 
cheap story-teller and anecdote- 
monger, one of the most tedious 
and least estimable types of foolish- 
ness that try Christian endurance 
and vex religious families. It is 
to be hoped no such melancholy- 
moving buffoon will ever propose 
himself as clown to the Church ' 
Congress; and, short of that, will 
it be wise to confer the award of 
the heartiest and loudest applause 
on a sort of comic pleasantry and 
‘jesting not convenient’ which, 
at best, is outdone in its own line 
in whole columns of daily newspa- 
pers? We may smile, because it 
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cannot be helped, but we can surely 
reserve our plaudits—if they must 
be given at all—for that species of 
superiority which manifests a chaste 
refinement and suits tastes that are 
intellectual rather than jovial.” 
Clearly there was a great deal 
more in these essays on the limita- 
tions of episcopal authority than 
met the profane eye. Who are the 
trespassers upon other men’s sheep- 
folds, and the busybodies, and the 
slanderers, and the pompous bi- 
shops, and the infallible bishops, 
and the bishops who think them- 
selves better than their presbyters, 
it is not for us to inquire. Neither 
perhaps would it be decorous to 
ask how the ten or twelve bishops 
in the Congress—none of whom 
opened their mouths during the 
debate—enjoyed the session. But 
there is excellent reason to believe 
that the presbyters had a very 
pleasant day, singing the opening 
hymn in the morning, “ Come, gra- 
cious Spirit, heavenly dove,” with 
peculiar unction, and joyously dis- 
missing their right reverend fathers 
in the afternoon with the verses, 
‘Go forth, ye heralds, in my name.” 
If the bishops are in disrepute 
and the inferior clergy are falling 
away, it can hardly be necessary to 
tell us that the church has no real 
hold upon the people; that follows 
as a matter of course. According- 
ly, the most interesting of the de- 
bates were on the best methods of 
giving vitality to the work of the 
church—on ministrations to the la- 
boring classes, on free churches and 
free preaching, on the abuses of 
the new system, and on the need 
of. something equivalent to the 
preaching Orders and Congregations 
Of ali the pa- 
pers read at the Congress the only 
one which was received with what 
we may fairly call enthusiasm was 
VOL, XxII.—3I 
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an essay by Mr. Francis Wells, edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Zvening 
Bulletin, on the “ Parochial System 
and Free Preaching,” at the close 
of which one of the reverend dele- 
gates jumped upon a bench and 
led the assembly in three cheers. 
We have seen no report which gives 
a fair abstract of Mr. Wells’ paper, 
or even explains what practical 
suggestions he had to offer, so that 
it is impossible to understand what 
it was that moved the feelings of 
the Congress. But if he drew a 
faithful picture of the average 
Episcopal Church of our day he 
may well have startled his audi- 
ence. “ The chief trouble,” he 
said, “lies in the spirit of exclu- 
siveness which eyes the fashion of 
the dress and warns off strangers 
with a cold stare.” He was quite 
right in holding that the renting of 
pews and the expenditure of large 
sums of money for the adornment 
of the house of God are not neces- 
sarily obstacles to the influence of 
the church over the masses. Our 
own experience proves that. What 
poor and ragged sinner was ever 
repelled from a Catholic Church 
by imposing architecture, or gor- 
geous windows, or the blazing mag- 
nificence of lighted altars, or the 
strains of costly music? ‘The rich 
have their pews—at least in this 
country, where it is only by pew- 
rents that we can meet the neces- 
sary expenses of the parish—but 
the most wretched beggar feels that 
he is welcome at all times in the 
splendid temple, and he may kneel 
there, feasting the senses, if he 
pleases, as well as refreshing th: 
soul, without fear that his more 
comfortable neighbor will stare at 
his humble garments. Whatever 
the character of our churches, it is 
always the poor who fill them. It 
never occurs to a Catholic that the 
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people who pay pew-rents acquire 
any proprietorship in the house of 
God, or have any better right there 
than those who pay nothing. The 
sermons are never made for the 
rich, and the Holy Sacrifice is of- 
fered for all indiscriminately. But 
in the Episcopal Church how dif- 
ferent it is! 

Imagine the feelings of a mecha- 
nic who approaches one of the lux- 
urous Fifth-Avenue temples in his 
patched and stained working trow- 
sers and threadbare coat. Carriages 
are setting down the Aaut fon at the 
door, every lady dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, every gentleman 
carefully arrayed by an expensive 
tailor. A high-priced sexton, with 
rather more dignity than an aver- 
age bishop, receives the distinguish- 
ed arrivals just inside the lobby, 
and scrutinizes strangers with the 
air of an expert who has learned by 
long experience in the highest cir- 
cles just what kind of company 
every casual visitor has probably 
been in the habit of keeping. The 
interior of the church somehow 
suggests a Madison-Avenue parlor, 
furnished in the latest style of im- 
itation antique. The upholstery is 
amarvel of comfort. The pleas- 
antly subdued light suits the eyes 
and softens the complexions of 
Christians who have been up late 
dancing. A decorous quiet per- 
vades the waiting congregation, 
broken only by the rustle of five- 
dollar silks sweeping up the aisles. 
Such a handsome display of milli- 
nery can be seen nowhere else for 
so little money. What is a working- 
man to do in such a brilliant gath- 
ering as this? He looks timidly at 
the back seats, and he finds there 
perhaps two or three old women, 
parish pensioners, Sunday-school 
boys, or young men who keep near 
the door in order to slip out quietly 
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when they are tired of the services, 
but nobody of his class. The pros- 
perous people all around him listen 
to the choir, and the reader, and 
the preacher, with an indescribable 
air of proprietorship in all of them. 
The sermon is an elaborate essay 
addressed to cultivated intellects, 
not to his common understanding. 
He goes away with the uncomforta- 
ble consciousness that he has been 
intruding, and feels like a shabby 
and unkempt person who has stroll- 
ed by mistake into the stockholders’ 
row at the Italian Opera, and been 
turned out by a high-toned box: 
keeper. “It is indeed hard to im- 
agine,” said Zhe Nation the other 
day, “ anything more likely to make 
religion seem repelling to a poor 
man than the sight of one of the 
gorgeous edifices in which rich 
Christians nowadays try to make 
their way to heaven. Working out 
one’s salvation clothed in the height 
of the fashion, as a member of a 
wealthy club, in a building in which 
the amplest provision is made for 
the gratification of all the finer 
senses, must seem to a thoughtful 
city mechanic, for instance, some- 
thing: in the nature of a burlesque. 
Not that the building is too good 
for the lofty purpose to which it is 
devoted, for nobody ever gets an 
impression of anything but solemn 
appropriateness from a great Cath- 
olic cathedral, but that it is the 
property of a close corporation, 
who, as it might be said, ‘ make up 
a party’ to go tothe Throne of 
Grace, and share the expenses 
equally, and fix the rate so high 
that only successful business-men 
can join.” 

But we need not enlarge upon 
the prevalence of this evil. ‘The 
speakers at the Congress recognized 
it frankly, and they are undoubted- 
ly aware, though they may not have 
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deemed it prudent to confess, that 
the case is growing more and more 
serious all the time. As wealth 
concentrates in the large cities and 
habits of luxury increase, the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church is contin- 
ually becoming colder and colder 
towards the poor. No remedy that 
has been proposed holds out the 
faintest promise of stopping this 
alarming decline. No remedy pro- 
posed even meets the approbation 
of any considerable number of the 
Episcopal clergy. One speaker pro- 
poses a greater number of free 
congregations, and is met by the 
obvious objection that the result 
would be a still more lamentable 
separation between rich and poor, 
with a different class of churches 
for each set. Another recommends 
the bishops to send missionary 
preachers into every parish where 
there seems to be need of their 
labor, but does not tell us where 
the missionaries are to be found, 
and forgets that almost every parish 
in the United States would have to 
be supplied in this way before the 
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evil could be cured. A third ad- 
vises the rich and poor to meet to- 
gether, and fraternize and help each 
other; and a fourth calls for more 
zeal all around. All these propo- 
sals are merely various ways of 
stating the disease; they do not 
indicate remedies. Perhaps it may 
occur to some people that if the 
Catholic Church and the Episcopal 
Church correspond so closely in 
their outward operations, both striv- 
ing to celebrate divine worship with 
all possible splendor, both build- 
ing costly churches and supporting 
them by pew-rents, both employing 
highly paid choirs, both keeping up 
a system of parishes, and if all the 
while the one gathers people of 
every rank and condition into her 
fold, offering health and consolation 
to all alike, while the other is con- 
stantly losing the affections of the 
multitude and becoming a lifeless 
creature of forms and fashions, the 
explanation of the difference after 
all may be that the Holy Ghost 
lives and works in the one, while 
the other is only the device of man.. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


WE once saw a picture of a wide, 
undulating snow-landscape, over- 
spread with a pale rosy tint from 
the west, and we thought it a fancy 
picture of an Arctic winter. It 
hung in a pretty room in a Silesian 
-country-house. The weather was 
Jovely, warm but temperate ; it was 
‘mid-June, and the woods were full 
-of wild strawberries, and the mea- 
‘dows of forget-me-nots. Yet that 
landscape was simply Silesia in 
the winter; the same place, six 
months later, becomes a wilderness 
of snow. What shall we say of 
Mecklenburg, then, so much farther 
to the north of Silesia? But even 
there winter brings merriment ; and 
as in these snow-bound countries 
there is less Work to be got through 
in the winter, their people associate 
the ideas of pleasure and holiday 
with the cold rather than the warm 
weather. In Mecklenburg spring, 
summer, and autumn mean work— 
ploughing, sowing, haying, harvest- 
ing; winter means fun and frolic, 
peasants’ dances, farmers’ parties, 
weddings, christenings, harvest- 
homes, Christmas, New Yeat’s, and 
Epiphany presents, gatherings of 
friends, fireside talk, innocent games, 
and general merriment. 

In a little village in this province 
the house of Emanuel K6hler was 
famous for its jollity. Here were 
old customs well kept up, yet al- 
ways with decorum and a regard to 
higher matters. Emanuel was vir- 
tually master of the estate of Stel- 
hagen, the absentee owner of which 
was a gay young officer who never 


wrote to his agent, except for a new 
supply of money. Clever and en- 
lightened an agriculturist as old 
Kohler was, it was sometimes diff- 
cult for him to send the required 
sums, and yet have enough to farm 
the estate to his satisfaction. In 
the language of the country, he was 
called the inspector, and his house, 
also according to the local custom, 
was a kind of informal agricultural 
school. At the time of our story he 
had four young men under him —who 
were in all respects like the appren- 
tices of the good old time—and two 
of his own relatives, his son and his 
nephew. His only daughter was 
busy helping her mother, and learn- 
ing to be as efficient a housekeeper 
as the young men to be first-rate far- 
mers; and this nucleus of young so- 
ciety, added to the good Kdhler’s 
hearty joviality and the known 
good-cheer always provided by 
Frau K6hler, naturally made the 
large, cosey, rambling house a plea- 
sant rendezvous for the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The Kéhler household was 


a host in itself, yet it always loved 
to be reinforced on 
sions by the good people of the 
village and farms within ten miles 


festive occa- 


round. So also the children, whe- 
ther poor or pretty well off, were 
all welcome at old Emanuel’s, anil 
knew the way to the Frau Inspec- 
torin’s pantry as well as they knew 
the path to the church or the 
school. All the servant-girls in the 
neighborhood wanted to get a place 
in this house, but there was scarce- 
ly ever a vacancy, unless one of the 
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dairy-maids or the house-girls mar- 
ried. Frau Kéhler and her daugh- 
ter did all the kitchen work them- 
selves, and the latter, a thoughtful 
girl, though she was only fifteen, 
studied books and maps between- 
whiles. But her studies never in- 
terfered with the more necessary 
knowledge that a girl should have 
when, as Rika,* she has to depend 
upon herself for everything. In 
the country, in the Mecklenburg of 
even a very few years ago, every- 
thing was home-made, and a sup- 
ply of things from the large town 
twenty or thirty miles off was the 
event of a life-time. Such things 
came as wedding-gifts; and though 
fancy things came every Christmas, 
even they were carefully and sa- 
credly kept as tokens of that mir- 
aculous, strange, bewildering world 
outside, in'which people wore their 
silk dresses every day, and bought 
everything they wanted at large 
shops a few steps from their own 
houses. Frau Kéhler often won- 
dered what other women did who 
had no farm-house to manage, no 
spinning, or knitting, or cooking, or 
dairy-work to do; and when her 
daughter Rika suggested that they 
probably read and studied, she 
shragged her shoulders and said: 
“ Take care, child; women ought 
to attend to women’s work. Study- 
ing is a man’s business.” 

The honest soul was a type of 
many an old-fashioned German 
house-mother, of whose wisdom it 
were well that some of our contem- 
poraries could avail themselves; and 
when Rika gently reminded her of 
the story of Martha and Mary, she 
would energetically reply : 

“Very well; but take my word 
for it, child, there was a woman 
more blessed than that Mary, and 


* Short for Frederika. 
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one who was nearer yet to her Lord ; 
and we do not hear of Aer neglect- 
ing her house. I love to think of 
that-house at Nazareth as just a 
model of household cleanliness and 
comfort. You know, otherwise, it 
could not have been a fitting place 
for Him ; for though he chose pover- 
ty, he must needs have surrounded 
himself with spotless purity.” 

And Rika, as humble and docile 
as she was thoughtful, saw in this 
reverent and practical surmise a 
proof that it is not learning that 
comes nearest to the heart of truth, 
but that clearer and directer know- 
ledge which God gives to “ babes 
and sucklings.” 

This particular Christmas there 
was much preparation forthe family 
festival. The kitchen was in a fer- 
ment for a week, and mighty bak- 
ings took place; gingerbread and 
cake were made, and various con- 
fectionery-work was done; for Frau 
KGhler expected a friend of her 
own early home to come and stay 
with her this last week of the year. 
This was the good old priest who 
had baptized her daughter; for 
neither mother nor daughter were 
natives of Mecklenburg, though 
the latter had grown up there, and 
had never, since she was six months 
old, gone beyond the limits of the 
large estate which her father ad- 
ministered. Frau Kéhler was a Ba- 
varian by birth, and had grieved very 
much when her Mecklenburg hus- 
band had taken her to this northern 
land, where his position and wages 
were so good as to make it his duty 
to abide and bring up his family. 
But the worthy old creature had done 
a wonderful deal of good since she 
had been there, and kept up her 
faith as steadfastly as evershe had at 
home. Frederika had been her trea- 
sure and her comfort ; and between 
the mother’s intense, medizval firm- 
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ness of belief, and the child’s natural- 
ly deep and thoughtful nature, the 
little farm-maiden had grown up a 
rare combination of qualities, and 
a model for the young Catholic 
womanhood of our stormy times. 
The old priest whom Frau Kéhler 
had looked up to before her mar- 
riage as her best friend, and whom 
Rika had been taught to revere 
from her babyhood, had been very 
sick, and was obliged to leave his 
parish for a long holiday and rest. 
His former parishioner was anxious 
that he should see Christmas kept 
in the old-fashioned northern style, 
more characteristic than the French- 
ified southern manners would now 
allow, even in her remote native 
village. Civilization carries with it 
the pick-axe and the rule; and when 
young girls begin to prefer Manches- 
ter prints and French bonnets to 
homespun and straw hats, most of 
the old customs slip away from their 
homes. 

In the sturdy Mecklenburg of 
twenty years ago, even after the 
temporary stir of 1848, things were 
pretty much as they had been for 
centuries, and it was Emanuel’s 
pride that his household should be, 
if needful, the last stronghold of 
the good old usages. He heartily 
acquiesced in his wife’s invitation 
to the southern guest, and resolved 
to have the best Christmas that had 
been known in the country since 
he had undertaken the care of the 
Stelhagen estate. In truth, he liv- 
ed like a patriarch among his work- 
people; his laborers and their fam- 
ilies were models of prosperity and 
content, and the children of all the 
neighborhood wished he were their 
grandfather. Indeed, he was god- 
father to half the village babies 
born during his stay there. 

The sleighs of the country were 
the people’s pride. Some were 
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plain and strong, because their 
owners were not rich enough to 
adorn them, but others were quite 
a curiosity to the visitor from the 
south. They partook of the same 
quaintness as the old yellow fami) 
coaches that took the farmers to har- 
vest-homes and weddings before the 
early snows came on. Lumbering, 
heavy-wheeled vehicles these were, 
swinging on high like a cradle tied 
to a couple of saplings in a storm; 
capacious as the house-mother’s 
apron-pockets on a baking day; 
seventy years old at least, barring 
the numerous patchings and mend- 
ings, new lining or new wheel, 
occasionally vouchsafed to the 
venerable representative of the 
family dignity. The sleighs were 
much gayer and a little less an- 
tiquated, because oftener used, 
and therefore oftener worn out; be- 
sides, there were fashions in sleighs 
even in this remote place—fashi- 
ions indigenous to the population, 
each individual of which was capa- 
ble of some invention when sleighs 
were in question. On Christmas 
Eve, long before it grew dark, many 
of these pretty or curious convey- 
ances clattered up to the farm- 
house door. Some were laden with 
children two rows deep, all wrap- 
ped in knitted jackets, blankets. 
boas, etc., and here and there cov- 
ered with a fur cap or furred hood ; 
for knitting in this neighborhood 
supplied all with warm winter 
wraps, even better than woven or 
machine-made stuffs do nowadays. 
There were no single sleighs, no 
tiny, toy-like things made to dis- 
play the rich toilet of the occu- 
pant and the skill of the fast dri- 
ver by her side; here all were hon- 
est family vehicles, full of rosy 
faces like Christmas apples; hearty 
men and women who at three- 
score were almost as young as 
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their grand-children on their bri- 
dal day ; and young men and maid- 
ens who were not afraid to dance 
and move briskly in their plain, 
loose, home-spun and home-made 
clothes, nor to fall in love with 
German downrightness and hon- 
est, practical intentions. Most of 
these sleighs were red, picked 
out with black, or black lib- 
erally sprinkled with red; some 
were yellow and black, some yellow 
and blue, and in most the robe 
and cushions were of correspond- 
ing colors. Some of these robes 
had eagles embroidered in coarse 
patterns and thick wool, while oth- 
ers were of a pattern something 
like those used for bed-quilts; and 
some bore unmistakable witness to 
the thrift of the house-mother, and 
were skilfully pieced together out 
of carpet, curtain, blanket, and 


dress remnants, the whole border- 
ed with some inexpensive fur. 


One 
or two sleighs bore a sort of figure- 
head—the head of a deer, or a fox, 
or a hawk—carved and let into 
the curling part of the front; while 
one party, who were gazed upon 
with mingled admiration and dis- 
approval, went so far as to trail 
after them, for three or four feet 
behind the sleigh, and sweeping 
up the snow in their wake, a thick 
scarlet cloth of gorgeous appear- 
ance, but no very valuable texture. 
This was the doing of a young fel- 
low who had lately been reading 
one or two romances of chivalry, 
and been much pleased with the 
“velvet housings of the horses, 
sweeping the ground as the knight 
rode to the king’s tournament.” 
His indulgent old mother and ad- 
miring sisters had but faintly re- 
monstrated, and this was the con- 
sequence. The horses were not 
less bedecked than the vehicles. 
Silver bells hung from their har- 
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ness and belted their bodies in va- 
rious places; shining plates of me- 
tal and knobs driven into the lea- 
ther made them as gay as circus- 
horses; while horse-cloths of varie- 
gated pattern were rolled up under 
the feet of their masters, ready for 
use whenever they stopped on the 
road. 

Emanuel himself had gone to 
the nearest town at which a stage- 
coach stopped, to welcome his wife’s 
friend and special guest, and enter- 
tained him with a flow of agricultu- 
ral information and warm eulogy of 
the country through which they 
were speeding on their way home. 
He arrived at Stelhagen before the 
rush of country visitors, and was 
triumphantly taken through every 
part of the well-kept farm, while 
his meal was being prepared by 
Rika and the maids. But more 
than all, Frau K6hler, in her de- 
light, actually made him “ free” of 
the sacred, secret chamber where 
stood the Christbaum, already laden 
but unlighted, among its attendant 
tables and dishes. The old man 
was as innocently charmed as a 
seven-year-old child; it reminded 
him so of his own Christmas-tree in 
days when the simple customs of 
Germany were still unimpaired, and 
when it was the fashion to give 
only really useful things, with due 
regard to the condition and needs 
of the recipients. 

“But at the feasts to which my 
people ask me now,” said he, “ I see 
children regaled with a multitude 
of unwholesome, colored Jondons 
in boxes that cost quite as much as 
the contents, and servants given 
cheap silks or paste jewelry, and 
the friends or the master and mis- 
tress themselves loaded with pretty 
but useless knick-knacks, gilded 
toys that cost a great deal and 
make more show than their use war- 
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rants. Times are sadly changed, 
Thekla, even since you were mar- 
ried.” 

“Well, Herr Pfarrer, I have had 
little chance, and less wish,'to see 
the change; and up here I think we 
still live as Noah’s sons after they 
came out of the ark,” said good 
Frau Kohler, with a broad smile at 
her own wit. As the day wore on, 
she and Rika left the P/farrer 
(curé) to Emanuel’s care, and again 
busied themselves about the serious 
coming festivity. She flew around, 
as active as a fat sparrow, with a 
dusting-cloth under her arm, whisk- 
ing off with nervous hand every 
speck of dust on the mantel-piece 
or among the few books which lay 
conspicuously on the table in the 
best room; giving her orders to the 
nimble maids, welcoming the fam- 
ilies of guests, and specially pet- 
ting the children. Emanuel took 
the men under his protection, and 
gave them tobacco and pipes, and 
talked farming to them, while his 
own young home-squad whispered 
in corners of the coming tree and 
supper. 

At last Rika came out from the 
room where the mystery was going 
on, and, opening the door wide, 
let a flood of light into the dark 
apartment beyond. There was a 
regular blaze. The large tree stood 
on a low table, and reached nearly 
up to the ceiling. There were 
only lights, colored ribbons, and 
gilded walnuts hung upon it, but 
it quite satisfied the expectation of 
the good folk around it. Round 
the room were tables and stands 
of all kinds, crowded together, and 
barely holding all the dishes appor- 
tioned to each member of the party. 
The guests had secretly brought 
or sent their mutual presents; one 
family generally taking charge of its 
neighbor’s gifts, and vice-versa, that 
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nohe might suspect the nature of 
their own. The tree, too, was a 
joint contribution of the several 
families ; all had sent in tapers and 
nuts, and this it was that made it 
so full of bright things and necessi- 
tated its being so tall. 

On the middle table, under the 
tree itself, were dishes for the Kéhler 
houschold, each one having a lib- 
eral allowance of apples, nuts, and 
gingerbread. Besides these, there 
were parcels, securely tied, laid by 
the dishes, and labelled with the 
names of their unconscious owners. 
Kohler was seized upon by his wife 
and daughter before any one else was 
allowed to go forward—for in this 
old-fashioned neighborhood the 
head of the house is still considered 
in the light of an Abraham—and a 
compact parcel was put into his 
hands by Rika, while ‘hekla kissed 
him with hearty loudness. Next 
came the guest, whom Rika led to 
the prettiest china dish, and pre- 
sented with a small, tempting-look- 
ing packet. Leaving him to open 
it at his leisure, she joined her 
young friends, and a good-natured 
scramble now began, each looking 
for his own name in some familiar 
handwriting, finding it, and open- 
ing the treasure with the eagerness 
ofachild. It would be impossible 
to describe every present that thus 
came to view; but though many 
were pretty and elaborate, none 
were for mere show. ‘Presently 
Frau Kohler was seen to take pos- 
session of her husband, and, pulling 
off his coat, made him try on the 
dressing-gown he had just drawn 
from his pareel. She turned him 
round like a doll, and clapped her 
hands in admiration at the perfect 
fit; then danced around to the 
other end of the room, and called 
out to the maids; 


“Lina! Bettchen! it is your 
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turn now; you have not been for- 
gotten. Those are your dishes 
where the silver dollars are sticking 
in the apples.” The maids opened 
their parcels, and each found a 
bright, soft, warm dress, crimson 
and black. Then came George, 
the man who did most of the imme- 
diate work round the house, and 
found a bright red vest with steel 
buttons in his parcel. Frau Kéh- 
ler was busy looking at other peo- 
ple’s things, when her husband 
slipped a neat, long packet on her 
dish, and, as she turned and saw 
the addition, she uttered an excla- 
mation of joy. Rika helped her 
to unfold the stiff, rustling thing, 
when it turned out to be a black 
silk dress. Not every housewife in 
those days had one, and her last 
was nearly worn out. Then the 
old priest came forward to show 
the company his Christmas box; 
and what do you think it was? 
‘There was no doubt as to where it 
came from. It was a set of missal- 
markers, and in such taste as was 
scarcely to be expected in that 
time and neighborhood. Rika had 
designed it, and her mother had 
worked it; but many an anxious 
debate had there been over it, as 
the Frau Inspectorin had been at 
first quite vexed at what she called 
its plainness. It was composed of 
live thick gros-grain ribbons, two 
inches wide and fifteen long. 
‘There was a red, a green, a white, 
a purple, and a black ribbon; and 
on each was embroidered a motto— 
on the red and green, in gold; on 
the white, in red; and on the black 
and purple, in silver. The letters 
were German, though the mot- 
toes were in Latin, and each of the 
five referred to one of these events: 
our Lord’s birth, death, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension, and the Com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. At the end 
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of each ribbon, instead of fringe or 
tassels, hung a cross of pure silver, 
into the ring of which the ribbon 
was loosely gathered. Every one 
crowded round this novel Christmas 
gift, and examined it with an admi- 
ration equally gratifying to the giver 
and the receiver. But Emanuel’s 
jolly voice soon broke the spell 
by saying: 

“These fine presents are very 
delightful to receive, no doubt, and 
the women-folk would not have 
been happy without some such 
thing; but we are all mortal, and I 
have not forgotten that my guest 
has feet and hands, and needs 
warmth and comfort as much as we 
of grosser clay.” 

And with this he thrust a large 
parcel into the Pfarrer’s arms. 
Every one laughed and helped him 
to open it; every one was curious 
to see its contents. They were, in- 
deed, of a most substantial and 
useful kind: a foot-muff of scarlet 
cloth, lined and bordered with fur, 
and a pair of huge sealskin gloves, 

Scarcely had the parcel been 
opened when a hum of measured 
sound was heard outside, and pres- 
ently a Christmas carol was distinctly 
audible. Every one knew the words, 
and many joined in the song before 
the singers became visible. Then 
the door opened, and a troup of 
children came in, dressed in warm 
white furs and woollen wrappings, 
and carrying tapers and _fir- 
branches in their hands. They 
sang a second carol, quaint and 
rustic in its words, but skilfully set 
to anything but archaic music, and 
then, in honor of their southern 
guest, they began ¢he song of the 
evening, a few stanzas from the 
“ Great Hymn” to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, by the Minnesinger, Gottfried of 
Strasburg, the translation of which, 
aceording to Kroeger, runs thus: 
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xxv. 
** God thee hath clothed with raiments seven ; 
On thy pure body, drawn from heaven, 
Hath put them even 
When thou wast first created. 
The first one Chastity is named ; 
The second is as Virtue famed ; 
The third is claimed 
As Courtesy, well mated ; 
The fourth dress is Humility ; 
The fifth is known as Pity ; 
The sixth one, Faith, clings close to thee; 
The seventh, noble Modesty, 
Leads gratefully 
Thee in the path of duty. 


XXVIII. 


Thou sun, thou moon, thou star so fair, 

God took thee from his own side there, 
Here to preparé 

The birth of Christ within thee. 

For that his loved Child and thine, 

Which is our life and life’s sunshine, 
Our bread and wine, 

To stay chaste, he did win thee; 

So that sin’s thorns could never touch 

Thy fruitful virtue’s branches. 

His burning love for thee did vouch, 

He kept thee from all sins that crouch : 
A golden couch, 

Secured by his love's trenches, 
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Rejoice now, thou salvation’s throne, 

That thou gavest birth to Him who won 
Our cause, thy Son, 

Our Saviour and our blessing. 


XLVIII, 


Rejoice now, O thou sunshine mild, 
That on thy blessed breasts there smiled 
God's little » hild— 

Its earthly destination. 

Rejoice that then drew near to thee 
From foreign lands the wise kings three, 
Noble and free, 

To bring their adoration 
To thee and to that blessed Child, 

With many a graceful off’ ring. 
Rejoice now, that the star beguiled 
And to that place their pathway smiled 

Where, with thy Child, 
They worshipped thy sweet suff’ring.” 


“ You are not so utterly unknow- 
ing of all gentle and learned pur- 
suits as you would have had me 
believe,” said the P/farrer to Frau 
Kohler. “It is not every child in 
Bavaria that could sing so well this 
Old-World poem, so graceful in its 
rhyming and so devout in its allu- 
sions. Our old XIIth-century po- 
etry, the most national—é.e., pecu- 
liar to our country—is too much su- 
perseded by noisy modern rhymes 
or sentimental ballads copied from 
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foreign models. Have you any un- 
known scholar among your farmers 
and agents, who, you told me, made 
up a hearty but not a learned so- 
ciety here?” 

“ Well,” said Frau Kohler, “ there 
is the school-master, Heldmann, 
who is always poring over old use- 
less books, but never can have a 
good dinner unless his friends send 
itto him, poor man! He is a bach- 
elor, and cannot afford to have a 
housekeeper. And then there is 
one of our young gentlemen, who 
KGhler says is always in the clouds. 
and who spends all his spare time 
with Heldmann, while the other 
boys spend theirs with their pretty, 
rosy neighbors. By the way, Held- 
mann is coming to-night; but he 
said he could not come till late, as 
he had some important business 
which would detain him for an hour 
or two.” 

“You forget our Rika, mother,” 
said Emanuel, not heeding the last 
part of his wife’s sentence; “she isas 
wise as any of them, though she says 
so little. She knows all the old 
legends and poetry, and more be- 
sides, I warrant.” 

“ Rika designed that missal-mark- 
er,” said the Frau _ Inspectorin 
proudly (she had found out, since 
it had been so admired, that her 
daughter's instinct had guided her 
aright in the design). 

But Rika, hearing her name men- 
tioned, had slipped away among 
the white-wrapped children, and 
was laying their tapers and _ fir- 
branches away, preparatory to giv- 
ing them cakes and fruit. This was 
quite a ceremony, and when they 
were ready Frau KGhler, handing 
the large dish of nuts to the Pfarrer, 
begged him to distribute them, while 
she took charge of the gingerbread 
and Rika of the apples. 

It was funny to see the solemn 
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expectancy with which the children 
brought out dishes, mugs, pitchers, 
etc., in which to receive these 
Christmas gifts. Some of the girls 
held out their aprons, as more con- 
venient and capacious receptacles 
than anything else they could lay 
hands on. One boy brought a 
large birthday cup, and another a 
wooden milk-bow]; another a small 
churn, while a fourth had carried 
off his father’s peck-measure, and a 
fifth calmly handed up a corn-sack, 
which he evidently expected to get 
filled to the brim. As Frau Kohler 
came to one of the children, she 
said : 

“Fritz, I saw you in the orchard 
last autumn stealing our apples. 
Now, naughty boys must not expect 
to get apples at Christmas if they 
take them at other times; so, Rika, 
don’t give him any. He shall have 
one piece of gingerbread, though.” 
A piteous disclaimer met this sen- 
tence; but the Pfarrer thrust a 
double quantity of nuts into the 
culprit’s basket, and passed on. 
Then once again Frau Kohler stop- 
ped and said: “Johann, didn’t I 
see you fighting with another boy 
in the churchyard two weeks ago, 
and told you that Santa Claus 
would forget you when he came 
to fill the stockings on Christmas 
night? I shall not give you any 
gingerbread.” 

“Franz knows we made it up 
again,” whined the boy, and Franz, 
with a roguish look, peeped out 
from his place in the row and said: 
“Yes, we did, Frau Inspectorin”; 
so both got their gingerbread. At 
last, this distribution being over, 
the children, laden with their gifts, 
went home to their own various 
firesides, not without many thanks 
to the “stranger within the gates” 
and his parting reminder, as he 
showed them the stars: 
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“Look up at God’s own Christ- 
mas-tree, lighted up with thou- 
sands of tapers, children, and at 
the smooth, white snow spread over 
the fields. That is the white table- 
cloth which he has spread for the 
beautiful gifts which spring, and 
summer, and autumn are going to 
bring you, all in his own good 
time.” * 

Then came another batch of vis- 
itors—the old, sick, and infirm peo- 
ple of the village; the spinning- 
women, the broom-tyers, the wood- 
en bowl and spoon carvers, and 
the makers of wooden shoes; and 
some who could no longer work, 
but had been faithful and industri- 
ous in their time. ‘They had some- 
thing of the old costume on: the 
men wore blue yarn stockings and 
stout gray knee-breeches (they had 
left their top-boots outside; for the 
snow was deep and soft, and they 
needed them all the wintér and 
through most of the spring); and 
the women had large nodding caps 
and black silk handkerchiefs fold- 
ed across their bosoms. Each of 
these old people got a large loaf of 
plain cake and some good stout 
flannel; and these things, according 
to the local etiquette, the inspector 
himself delivered to them as the 
representative of his young master. 
This distribution was an old cus- 
tom on the Stelhagen estate, and, 
though the present owner was care- 
less enough in many things, he 
wished this usage to be always 
kept up. Even if he had not, it is 
not likely that as long as Kéhler 
wes inspector the old people would 
not have been able to rely on the 
customary Christmas gift. After 
this some bustle occurred, and 
two or three people went and sta- 
tioned themselves outside the door. 


* Fron th: Geman. 
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Presently the expectant company 
within were startled by a loud rap, 
and the door flew open, a parcel 
was flung in, and a voice cried out : 

“Yule rap!” 

This was a pair of slippers for 
the inspector. Noone knew where 
they came from; no one had sent 
them. Yule raps are supposed to 
be magical, impersonal causes of 
tangible effects; so every one look- 
¢d innocent and astonished, as be- 
came good Mecklenburgers under 
Christmas circumstances. 

“Yule rap!” again, and the door 
opened a second time} a smoking- 
cap, embroidered with his initials, 
was evolved: out of a cumbrous 
packet by one of the young appren- 
tices, and scarcely had he put it 
on than another thundering knock 
sounded on the door, 

“Yule rap!” was shouted again, 
and in flew a heavy package. It 
was a book, with illustrations of 
travel scenes in the East, and was 
directed to Rika. 

“Yule rap!” 

This time it was only a little 
square envelope, with a ticket re- 
ferring Frau K6hler to another 
ticket up in the bureau drawer in 
her bed-room; but when one of the 
boys found it, that referred again 
to another ticket in the cellar; and 
when another boy brought this to 
light, it mysteriously referred her 
to her husband’s pocket. Here, at 
last, the hidden thing was revealed— 
an embroidered collar, and a pair 
of large cuffs to match. Kéhler 
had no idea what sprite had put it 
there, so he said. 

“Yule rap!” and this time it 
was for the guest—a black velvet 
skull-cap, warm and clinging. Then 
came various things, all heralded 
by the same warning cry of “ Yule 
rap!” and a knock at the door, gen- 
crally in George’s strong voice. 
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The two maids got the packages 
ready, and peeped in at the key- 
hole to see when it was time to 
vary the sensation by throwing in 
anotherpresent. Again, a breakfast- 
bell came rolling in, ringing as it 
bounded on, with just a few bands 
of soft stuff and silver paper muf- 
fling itssound. Once a large meer- 
schaum pipe was laid gently at the 
threshold of the door, and one of 
the apprentices fetched it as care- 
fully. ‘Then a violin was pushed 
through the half-open door, and 
the eager face of the one for whom 
it was intended peeped anxiously 
over his neighbor’s shoulder, won- 
dering if any one else were the hap- 
py destined one, and as much sur- 
prised as delighted when he found 
it was himself. That violin has 
since been heard in many a large 
and populous town, and, though its 
owner did not become as world- 
known as Paganini or Sivori, he did 
not love his art less faithfully and 
exclusively. We cannot enumerate 
all the gifts which Yule brought 
round this year; but before the 
evening was over, a different voice 
cried out the magic words, “ Yule 
rap!” and the door being slightly 
opened and quickly. closed again, 
a tiny, white, silky dog stood trem- 
bling on the carpet. Rika jumped 
up and ran to take it in her arms; 
then pulling open the door, “ Herr 
Heldmann!. Herr Heldmann!” she 
cried. “I know it is you!” 

The schoolmaster came forward, 
his rough face glowing with the cold 
through which he had just come. 

“TI promised you a dog, Rika,” 
he said rather awkwardly, “ but 
they would not let me have it till 
this very day, and I had no time to 
go for it but this evening. I kept 
it under my coat all the time; so it 
is quite warm. It only two 
months old.” 
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Rika was in ecstasies. She de- 
clared this was worth alt her Christ- 
mas presents, and then rewarded 
Herr Heldmann by telling him how 
well the children had done their 
part, and how delightfully surprised 
the Pfarrer had been. The two 
men were soon in a deep conversa- 
tion on subjects dear and familiar 
to both, and the company gradually 
dissolved again into little knots and 
groups. Many took their leave, as 
their homes were distant and they 
did not wish to be too late ; but for 
all an informal supper was laid in 
the vast. kitchen, and by degrees 
most of the good .things on the 
table were sensibly diminished. 
The host’s wife and daughter, and 
the Herr Pfarrer, with half a dozen 
others and a few children, did not 
leave the Christmas-tree, whose 
tapers were constantly attended 
to and replaced when necessary. 
Other “ Christmas candles” were 
also lighted—tall columns of yellow 
wax, made on purpose for this oc- 
casion. As the household and its 
inmates were left to themselves, the 
children began asking for their ac- 
customed treat—the stories that all 
children have been fond of since 
the world began. No land is so 
rich in the romance of childhood 
as Germany, both north and south. 
There everything is personified, and 
asan English writer lately said, won- 
derful histories are connected with 
the fir-trees in the forests, the be- 
loved and venerated Christbaum. 
“Though it be yet summer, the 
child sees in fancy the beautiful 
Wethnachtsbaum, adorned with 
sparkling things as the Gospel is 
adorned with promises and hopes; 
rich in gifts as the three kings were 


rich; pointing to heaven as the 


angel pointed; bright as those very 


heavens were bright with silver- 


winged messengers; crowned with 
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gold as the Word was crowned ; 
odorous like the frankincense ; 
sparkling like the star; spreading 
forth its arms, full of peace and 
good-will on every side, holding out 
gifts and promises for all.”’ 

Weithnacht, the blessed, the hal- 
lowed, the consecrated night, is the 
child-paradise of Germany. ‘That 
land of beautiful family festivals has 
given Christmas a double signifi- 
cance, and merged into its memo- 
ries all the graceful, shadowy le- 
gends of the dead mythology of the 
Fatherland. . The German child is 
reared in the midst of fairy-tales, 
which are only truths translated into 
child-language. Besides the old 
standard ones, every neighborhood 
has its own local tales, every family 
its own new-born additions or in- 
ventions. Every young mother, 
herself but a step removed from 
childhood, with all her tender im- 
aginations still stirring, and her 
child-days lifted into greater beauty 
because they are but just left be- 
hind, makes new stories for her little 
ones, and finds in every flower a new 
fairy, in every brook a new voice. 

And yet the old tales stiJl charm 
the little ones,-and the yearly com- 
ing of King Winter brings the old, 
worn stories round again. So 
Emanuel Kohler told. the fairy-tale 
which the children had listened to 
every Christmas with ever-new de- 
light, about the journey of King 
Winter from his kingdom at the 
North Pole, and how he put on his 
crown with tall spikes of icicles, and 
wrapped himself in his wide snow- 
mantle, which to him. is as precious 
and as warm as ermine. 

** And now,” said the host, “ there 
is some one here who can tell you 
a far more beautiful story than mine 
Some One, greater than the Winter- 
King,comes too every year—asnow- 
Child, the white Christ whom our 
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ancestors, the old Norse and Teu- 
tonic warriors, learned to see and 
adore, where they had only seen 
and worshipped the God of War and 
the God of ‘Thunder before. Ask 
him to tell you a story.” 

And the old, white-haired Pfarrer 
stroked the head of the child near- 
est to him, as the little one looked 
shyly up into his face, mutely en- 
dorsing Emanuel's appeal. He told 
them that they must already kno¥ 
the story of the first Christmas 
night, and so he would only tell them 
how the news that the angels told 
the shepherds on the hills came 
long centuries after to others as 
pure-minded as the shepherds, and 
by means almost as wonderful. He 
repeated to them from memory the 
words of an English prose-poet, 
which he said he had loved ever 
since he came across them, and 
which made the picture he best 
loved to talk on at Christmas-time: 
* That little infant frame, white as 
a snow-drop on the lap of winter, 
light almost as a snow-flake on the 
chill night air, smooth as the cush- 
ioned drift of snow which the wind 
has lightly strewn outside the walls 
of Bethlehem, is at this moment 
holding within itself, as if it were of 
adamantine rock, the fires of the 
beatific light. The little 
white lily is blooming below the 
greater one; an offshoot of its stem, 
and a faithful copy, leaf for leaf, 
petal for petal, white for white, 
powdered with the same golden 
dust, meeting the morning with the 
same fragrance, which is like no 
other than their own !” * 

There was a more marvellous tale 
than any they had heard about 
talking-flowers. The Christkind 
was a flower, and his blessed 
Mother was a flower—holy lilies 





* Father Faber's Bethlehem. 
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in the garden of God, blossoming 
rods like Aaron’s, fru?tful roots, 
stately cedars, and fruit-giving palm- 
trees. It was a very happy thing 
to know and feel all this, as we do; 
but many millions of men know 
nothing of it, and centuries ago 
even our forefathers in these forests 
knew nothing of it. “But,” he 
continued, “ there was a distant is- 
land, where men of our race lived. 
which did not receive the faith till 
long after Germany and France 
and Britain were Christian, and 
even had cathedrals and cloisters 
and schools in abundance. It was 
two hundred sears after Charle- 
magne, who was a Frankish, and 
therefore a German, sovereign, 
founded the Palatine schools and 
conferred with the learned English 
monk, Alcuin. ‘This distant, pagan 
island was Iceland. ‘The Norsemen 
there were a wild, fierce, warlike 
people, free from any foreign gov- 
ernment, and just the kind of he- 
roes that their old mythology rep- 
resented them as becoming in their 
future, disembodied life. They 
had their scalds, or saga-men, their 
bards, who were both. poets and 
historians, who kept up their spirit 
by singing wild songs about their 
ancestors and the battles they had 
won. ‘They were all pagans, and 
thought the forgiveness of injuries 
very mean. Well, one day, the eve 
of Yule-tide, when it was terribly 
cold and cheerless, an old scald 
sat in his rough hut, with a flicker- 
ing light before him, chanting one 
of his wild, heathen songs, and his 
daughter, a beautiful girl, sat at the 
plank table near him, busy with 
some woman’s work. During an 
interval of his song she raised her 
eyes and said to him: 

“*Father, there must be some- 
thing beyond all that—something 
greater and nobler.’ 
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“* Why, child,’ said the old man, 
with a kind of impatient wonder, 
‘why should you think so? Many 
things different there may be, just 
as there are different kinds of men, 
and different kinds of beasts, and 
different kinds of plants; some for 
mastery and some for thraldom; 
some for the chase, and some for 
the kitchen or the plough; some 
for incantations and sacrifices, and 
some for common food. But any- 
thing nobler than our history there 
could not be; and as for our reli- 
gion, if there were anything differ- 
ent, or even better, it would not 
suit our people, and so would be no 
concern of ours.’ 

“* But if it were true, father, and 
ours not true, what then ?’ 

“Why ask the question, child ? 
What was good enough for the wise 
and brave Northmen who fled here 
that they might be free to fight and 
worship according to their fancy, 
is good enough for their descend- 
ants.’ 

“* But you know yourself, father,’ 
persisted the maiden, ‘that those 
whom our poetical traditions call 
gods were men, heroes and patri- 
ots who taught our forefathers vari- 
ous arts, and guided them safely 
across deserts and through forests 
in their long, long migration—but 
still only men. Our chieftains of 
to-day might as well become gods 
to our great-grandchildren, if the 
old leaders have become so to us. 
Wise as they were, they could not 
command the frozen seas to open 
a way for their ships, nor make the 
sun rise earlier in the long winter, 
nor compel the cutting ice-wind to 
cease. If they could not do such 
things, they must have been very 
far from gods.’ 

“*Ttis true,’ said the old man, 
‘that those great chieftains were, 
in the dim ages we can scarcely 
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count back to, men like us; but 
the gods who taught them those 
very arts took them up to live with 
them as long as their own heaven 
might last, and made them equal to 
themselves. You know even Para- 
dise itself is to come to an end 
some day.’ 

“*So our legends say, father; 
but that, too, makes it seem as if 
these gods were only another order 
of mortal beings, stronger but not 
better than we are, and hiding from 
us the true, changeless heaven far 
abovethem. For surely that which 
changes cannot be divine. And 
then our legends say that evil is to 
triumph when heaven and earth 
come to an end. True, they say 
there will be a renewal of all things 
after that, and that, no doubt, 
means that good will be upper- 
most; very likely all the things 
spoken of in our Eddas are only 
signs of other things which we 
could not understand.’ 

“The daughter continued these 
questionings and speculations, the 
scald answering them as best he 
could. 

“He had listened with evident 
admiration and approval to her im- 
passioned speech, but he was will- 
ing to test her faith in her own wo- 
manhood to the utmost. She now 
seemed wrapt in her own thoughts, 
but after a short pause said : 

“*Tt would not be another’s in- 
spiration in which I should believe ; 
it would be a message from Him 
who has put this belief already into 
my heart. Some One greater than 
all has spoken to my inmost heart, 
and I am ready to believe; but the 
messenger that is to put it into 
words and tell me what to do has 
not come.’ 

“There was a silence, and the 
wind and the sea roared with- 
out. The old man shaded the flick- 





ering light with his hand, and gazed 
at his daugliter, who was sitting 
with her hands clasped in her lap. 
He thought that she herself must 
have received some divine illumina- 
tion; for the Norsemen believed in 
the prophetic gifts of some of their 
women. His own mind, more cul- 
tivated than that of the warrior's, 
saw through the symbolic character 
of many of the very myths he sang, 
and tended vaguely to belief in a 
higher and hidden circle of things 
infinite, true, and eternal. But 
then the northern mind was nat- 
urally simple, not prone to meta- 
physical distinctions, not analytical 
and subtle, dividing as with the 
sword that pierceth between soul 
and spirit; and the old man saw no 
use in raising theological problems 
for which he could offer no rational 
solution, save through the dreams 
of a young girl. Presently the old 
man rose, shaking off his medita- 
tions, and said: 

“*Tt is time for me to go to the 
Yule-night festival, and I shall 
have a stormy trudge of it to the 
castle. I must leave you alone 
here till to-morrow night. But, my 
child, I know that there is safety 
for the scald’s daughter wherever 
she may be; the very sea would 
not hurt her, and the wildest men 
would kneel before her; so fare- 
well, and a father’s blessing be upon 
you.’ 

“ His daughter rose and fetched 
his cloak and staff, wrapped the 
former around him, and fastened it 
over the rude musical instrument 
that answered the purpose of lyre 
and harp; but I am not very learn- 
ed in such things, and cannot tell 
you exactly what it was. The 
young girl stood long on the thresh- 
old of the hut, shading the light, 
and looking out after her father in- 
to the darkness. The wind was 


sharp and icy, and blew from the 
frozen sea. As she held the light, 
she thought she heard a cry come 
from the direction of the sea. She 
lingered before closing the door, 
although the wind was very chill ; 
for the cry seemed repeated, and 
she thought it was.a human voice 
calling. A moment’s reflection told 
her it could not be so; for the whole 
sea was frozen for miles outward, 
and no boat or wreck could come 
so near land. She sat down again 
to her work, and mused on the con- 
versation she had held with her 
father. He had studied their na- 
tional books all his life, and she was 
not yet twenty. He must know 
best. Was she likely to be right ? 
She had little experience of the way 
in which the old system worked ; 
only her own dreams and _ fancies 
showed her any other possibility ; 
and yet—she could not shake off 
the thought: she thirsted for anoth- 
errevelation. The far-off, unknown 
God-head must have some means 
of communicating with men; why 
should he not speak to her, who 
so passionately and blindly longed 
for a message, a command, from 
him ? 

“The cry from the sea sounded 
again. Surely, this time there 
could be no mistake; the voice was 
human, and it had come nearer 
since she had left the door. She 
took up the light again, and went 
outside, shouting as loud as she 
could in return. She was answered, 
and a strange awe came upon hei 
as she heard this cry. Was jt that 
of a man or a spirit? The latter 
supposition seemed to her unsophis- 
ticated mind quite as likely as the 
former, but it did not frighten her, 
as it would most of her countrv- 
women. 


She went in again, wrap- 
ped a thick fur cloak around her, 
and, taking another on her arm, 
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sallied out once more with an- 
other stronger light. It was barely 
possible to keep the resinous torch 
alight, and she looked anxiously 
out towards the sea, to try and 
catch some glimpse of a human 
figure. The cries came again at in- 
tervals; but she knewthatin the clear 
air a seemingly near sound might 
yet be far distant. She had to walk 
briskly up and down the shore, in 
the beaten path between walls of 
snow, to keep herself warm, and oc- 
casionally she lifted the flaring 
torch and waved it as a signal. She 
could do no more, but she longed 
to see her unknown visitor, and to 
go out to meet him on the frozen 
waters. Was it some wrecked sail- 
or, who had clambered from ice- 
floe to ice-floe, in the desperate 
hope of reaching land before he 
died of cold and hunger, or some 
unearthly messenger from an invisi- 
ble world? If he were a mere man, 
from what coast could he have 
drifted. No Icelander would be out 
at this time and place; it was Yule- 
tide, and there were no wandering 
boats out among the ice-cliffs and 
floes. At last she thought she 
could discern a shadowy form, 
blacker than the surrounding dark- 
ness, but surely no human form; it 
was like a moving cross, one upright 
shape, and one laid across near the 
top, and both dark and compact. 
But the cry was repeated, though in 
a more assured and joyful tone, and 
the maiden waited with bated breath, 
wondering what this marvel could 
mean. A field of unbroken ice 
stretched between her and the ad- 
vancing figure, which now hastened 
its steps, and came on like a swift- 
sailing bird, cleaving the darkness. 
She thought she could distinguish 
a human face above the junction of 
the two arms of the cross, and she 
held up the light, still uncertain 
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what kind of visitant this approach- 
ing form might be. At last. it 
flashed upon her that it was a man 
bearing a child. But why so rigid? 
Why did he not hug him close to 
his bosom to keep him warm, to 
keep him alive? Was the child 
dead? And a shuddering awe 
came upon her, as she thought of 
its dead white face upturned to 
heaven, and of the faithful man who 
had not forsaken it, or left it to the 
seals and wolves on the ice, or 
buried it in the chill waters be- 
neath the ice-floes. What a cold it 
must have struck to the heart of the 
man carrying it; how his hands 
must be well-nigh frozen in support- 
ing this strange burden! 

“She hardly knew whether she 
was still imagining what might be, 
or witnessing real movements, when 
the figure came straight up to her, 
and, stooping, laid the child at her 
feet. She lowered the torch, and, 
as the glare fell on the little face, 
she saw that it was no breathing 
one ; the man had sunk down beside 
it, hardly able to stir, now the su- 
preme effort was over and his end 
was accomplished. She dropped 
the cloak she held over the little 
body, and caught up a handful of 
snow, wherewith she energetically 
rubbed the face and hands of the 
stranger, then half dragged, half 
supported him to the door of the 
hut. He had only spoken once, 
just as he dropped at her feet, but 
she did not understand him: he 
spoke in a foreign tongue. Once 
more she went out and brought in 
the stiffened, frozen body of the 
child, which she laid on a fur robe 
just outside the hut; for it was 
warm within the small, confined 
dwelling. It was an hour before 
the stranger’s eye told her that her 
simple, quick remedies had suc- 
ceeded. He was not very tall, but 
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immensely strong and powerful, 
and there was a fire in his dark 
gray eye that gave the clew to his 
strange, weird pilgrimage over the 
ice-floes. His hair was dark brown, 
with a reddish tinge, but already 
mixed with a few gray streaks; it 
had been shorn close to his head 
some time since, as appeared from 
its irregular growth at present. 
Beneath his cloak he wore a long 
black robe, with a leathern girdle 
round the waist. The child was 
very beautiful, even in death; his 
eyes were closed, but his black, 
curling hair hung round his neck, 
and the lips had a sweet though 
somewhat proud outline. The 
scald’s daughter set some simple 
food before her silent guest, and 
made him a sign to eat. He was 
evidently very hungry, but before 
he began he moved his lips and 
made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, lips, and breast. She ask- 


ed him in her own language what 
that ceremony meant, not hoping 
to make him understand her speech, 
but trusting to her inquiring looks 
for some explanatory sign that she 
might interpret as best she could 


to herself. To her surprise, he 
answered in a few, slow, labored 
words, not in Icelandic to be sure, 
but in some dialect akin to it; for 
she could make odut the meaning. 
It was, in fact, the Norse dialect 
that was spoken in the Orkney Is- 
lands, but she did not know that. 
As he spoke, her guest pointed 
upwards, and she knew that he re- 
ferred to God. A great longing 
came into her heart, and she asked 
igain if his God were the same 
Icelanders worshipped. He 
shook his head, and she eagerly 
questioned farther, but grew so 
voluble that he could not follow 
her, and the conversation ceased. 
Then the stranger rose and went 
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out to the little corpse, which he 
addressed in impassioned terms 
in his own language, making over 
it the same sign that had drawn 
the maiden’s attention before. 
He then described to her—mostly 
in pantomime, and with a few 
Norse words to help him on, and 
a few slowly-pronounced questions 
on her part—how the boy and 
he had been in a boat that was 
wrecked many days’ journey from 
their own country, and how he 
had carried him and fed him for 
three or four days, and then seen 
him die in his arms. The boy was 
the only son of a great chief; and 
he was taking him to his uncle in 
the North of Scotland. His own 
country was south of Scotland, a 
large island like Iceland, but green 
and beautiful, and there was no 
ice there. 

“ The girl made him understand 
that she was alone for a day or two, 
but when her father came back he 
would help him. He _ evidently 
understood her better than she did 
him. 

“The next morning, when she 
again set food before him, she im- 
itated his sign of the cross, and 
said she wished to believe in the 
true God; and if his God were the 
true one, she would believe in him. 
She looked so earnest and anxious 
that he again began to try to ex- 
plain; but the few words he could 
command, though they sufficed to 
hint at his worldly adventures, and 
made clear to her that he had been 
wrecked, were scarcely adequate 
to tell her of the new religion she 
longed to understand. 

“But at noon that day another 
guest and traveller passed by the 
scald’s dwelling. He was hurrying 
to the same castle where the girl’s 
father had gone in his capacity of 
minstrel, but a vivlent snow-storm 
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had come on that morning, and he 
had Jost his way. He stopped a 
moment to refresh himself, and no- 
ticed the stranger. He was himself 
known as a great traveller, and the 
figure in the coarse black robe 
seemed not unfamiliar to him. He 
addressed the stranger in the lat- 
ter’s language, guessing him at once 
to be an Irish monk. He said he 
had seen such men in the Scottish 
islands, where he had been storm- 
driven with his ship two years ago, 
and he had picked up a little of 
their speech. When the maiden 
discovered that in this stray guest 
she had found an interpreter, she 
pressed him, implored him, almost 
commanded him, to stay. 

“*T must ask him the questions 
my father could not solve yester- 
day,’ she said; ‘and my father’s 
friend will not refuse to speak in 
my name, for I believe that the un- 
known God has answered my 


prayer in sending this holy man 


over the sea to my very feet.’ 
And she told him how the stranger 
had come to her, out of the dark- 
ness, in the shape of a cross—the 
same sign he made to propitiate his 
God. 

“¢ Ask him to tell us what he be- 
lieves,” she said impetuously; and 
the interpreter, compelled by some 
instinct that he could not resist, 
began his office willingly. 

“* Tell him,’ she said, ‘ that yes- 
terday, before he came, I was all 
day thinking that the high, true, 
unknown God had a message for 
me, and a truer faith to teach me, 
because he had put into my heart 
a longing for something higher than 
what our books and songs have 
taught us. And tell him that I be- 
lieve God sent him in answer to 
my doubts and prayers.’ 

“The traveller faithfully trans- 
lated all this. The monk’s face 
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glowed as he rep,ied, in his own 
language, which he used with the 
grace and skill of a poet: 

“*Tell the maiden that she is 
right; the true God did send me, 
and now I know why such things 
happened to me; why I was wrecked 
with my lord’s only son, a precious 
freight, a sacred deposit, which the 
Lord of lords has now taken upon 
himself to account for to the earth- 
ly father, bereaved of his one hope. 
But God sent me here because to 
this pure-hearted virgin I was to 
explain the faith he had already 
put into her heart. It is not I who 
bring her the true faith, but God 
himself who has spoken to her and 
inclined her to believe; me he has 
sent to pnt this message into prac- 
tical form. Tell her that this is the 
birthday of the Lord, and that a 
thousand years ago, almost at the 
same hour when I set my dead bur- 
den at her feet, a living Child, 
God’s own Child, lay at the feet of 
a pure Virgin in a little village far 
away in the land of the rising sun. 
And as this maiden’s torch which I 
saw over the wild, frozen sea, and 
followed, was an emblem of the 
faith that dwelt already in her 
heart, so, too, a marvellous star led 
three wise men, the scalds of the 
East, to where this Child lay, and 
the star was the emblem of their 
firm faith, which led them to cross 
rivers and deserts to reach the 
Child. And tell her that the way 
in’ which this wonderful birth was. 
celebrated was by a song which 
held all the essence of truth in it: 
“Glory to God on high, and on 
earth peace to men of good-will.”’ 

“ All this the interpreter told the 
maiden, and both marvelled at it. 
The stranger told them more and 
more of that wonderful tale, so 
familiar to us, but which once sound- 
éd to our warlike forefathers like 
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the foolishness of babes and suck- 
lings, or at most like some Eastern 
myth good enough for philosophers 
to wrangle over, but unfit for sturdy 
men of the forest. ‘To the Icelan- 
dic maiden it seemed but the ful- 
filment of her own dreams; and as 
she listened to the story of the Child, 
grown to be a wise but obedient 
Boy, and then a wandering, suffering 
Man, her soul seemed to drink in 
the hidden grandeur of the relation, 
to pierce beyond the human stum- 
bling-blocks which confronted the 
wise and learned of other lands, 
and go at once to the heart of the 
‘great mystery of love, personified 
in the Man-God. All the rest 
seemed to her to be the fitting gar- 
ment of the central mystery, the 
crown of leaves growing from the 
fruitful trunk of this one doctrine. 
All day long the three sat together, 
‘the two Icelanders hanging on the 
words of the stranger; and so the 
scald found them on his return. 
‘He, too, wanted to know the news 
which the monk had brought; for 
he said he had always believed 
that behind their national songs 
and hymns lay something greater, 
but perhaps not expedient for 
Norsemen to know. He shook his 
head sadly when hee learned the 
monk’s precepts of love, peace, 
mercy, and forgiveness, and said 
he feared his countrymen would 
not understand that, but for’ his 
‘part it was not uncongenial to him. 
As the weather was such that ‘no 
vessel could put to sea before 
the ice broke up, he constrained 
the monk to stay the rest of the 
winter with him, and in the spring 
promised to go over with him to 
the nearest Scottish coast, and car- 
ty the body of his little charge to 
the uncle to whom he had been on 
his way when he was wrecked. 

“ Before the New Year began, 
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the monk baptized the first Iceland- 
ic convert, the daughter of the 
scald, and gave her the name of tlic 
Mother of the Babe of Bethlehem, 
Mary. Many others heard of the 
new religion before he left, but that 
does not belong to my story. ‘The 
new convert and her father accom- 
panied him to Scotland, and were 
present at the burial of the Irish 
chieftain’s son at the castle of his 
Scottish uncle. The latter’s son 
married the Norse maiden, but she 
never ceased to lament that it had 
not been given to her to convert 
many of her own countrymen, or at 
least shed her blood for her new 
faith. All her life long she helped 
to send missionaries to Iceland; and 
when her son grew up to manhood. 
the palm she coveted was awarded 
to him, for he went to his mother’s 
native country, founded a monastery 
there, labored among the people, 
converted many, and taught reading 
and the arts of peace as well as the 
faith to his pupils; became abbot 
of the monastery, and was finally 
martyred on the steps of the altar 
by a horde of savage heathen Norse- 
men, 

“This is the best Christmas story 
I know, children,” concluded the 
Herr Pfarrer; “ and you, Rika, I can 
wish you no better model than the 
fair maiden of Iceland.” 

It was nearly midnight when the 
old priest finished his tale, and 
Frau Kéhler, rising, and thanking 
him cordially for this unwonted ad- 
dition to ordinary Christmas stories, 
led him to a door which had been 
locked till now. It opened into a 
room decked as a chapel, with an 
altar at the end, which was now 
decorated with evergreens. A few 
chairs and benches were ranged be- 
fore it, and on a table at the side 
was everything in readiness for say- 
ing Mass. 
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“It is long since I have heard 
a midnight Mass,” said the good 
hostess, growing suddenly grave and 
reverential in her manner, “and 
my Rika never has; and you know, 
Herr Pfarrer, I told you I had a 
greater surprise in store for you yet, 
after all the local customs in which 
you were so much interested.” 

So the beautiful Midnight Mass 
was said in the Mecklenburg inspec- 
tor’s farm-house, and a more impres- 
sive one Frau Kohler had never 
heard in any southern cathedral; 
for though there was no music and 
no pomp, there brooded over the 
little congregation a spirit of rever- 
ence and peace, which comes in full 
perfection only through a deep si- 
lence. The hostess and her daugh- 


ter received Communion together, 
and the attentive household could 
not help thinking of the beautiful 
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Icelandic convert when she came 
back from the altar, her hands 
folded over her breast, and her long, 
fair hair plaited in two plain, thick 
tresses. 

Herr Heldmann had stayed too, 
and from that day he never ceased 
his study of theological problems 
and his correspondence with the 
Herr Pfarrer, till he became a Cath- 
olic, and was married to Rika in 
this same little chapel-room a year 
later by the same kind old priest. 
One of the young apprentices of 
Emanuel Kéhler had been his se- 
cret rival; but notwithstanding that 
Heldmann was ungainly, shy, and 
twice her age, Rika decidedly 
thought that she had the best of 
the bargain. 

And it was true; he had a heart 
of gold, and she made him a model 
wife, 
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THe clear starlight, of a southern night, 
Shone in Judza’s sky, 
The angels sang, and their harp-strings rang 
With “ Glory to God on high.” 
Through the pearl gates streamed, ere the morning beamed, 
The radiance of Heaven’s day ; 
And the shepherds led to the lonely bed 
Where the holy Child-God lay. 


The Yule-log’s light gleams warm to night 
In many an English home, 

And no spirits dare—so the wise declare— 
In the light of its beams to come; 

The weird mistletoe and the holly glow 
On castle and cottage wall ; 

While the jest and song ring all night long, 
Through the merry banquet-hall. 


And in other climes at the ringing chimes 
There are scenes of joy and mirth; 

E’en round the dead is its beauty shed 
Who at Christmas pass from earth. 
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On this holy day, so the old tomes say, 
Heaven’s portals open wide, 

And the soul glides in, freed from all its sin 
By the birth of the Crucified. 


In our own fair land there is many a band 
Whose home is filled with glee, 
Whose hearts beat high, as the fleet hours fly, 
With thoughts of the Christmas-tree. 
May the Christ-Child weave, on this Christmas eve, 
New hopes as the years go by, 
And around His throne may at last each one 
Sing “ Glory to God on high.” 





ANGLICANS, OLD CATHOLICS, 


AT 


UNDER the title of Anglicanism, 
Old Catholicism, and the Union of 
the Christian Episcopal Churches, an 
essay has recently been published 
by the Rev. Father Tondini,* Bar- 
nabite, whose intimate acquain- 
tance with the respective languages 
of England, Germany, and Russia, 
as well as the religious history and 
literature of those countries, pecu- 
liarly qualifies him for dealing with 
the questions just now exciting so 
much attention in Western Europe. 
We shall, therefore, not only make 
his treatise, which merits more than 
ordinary notice, the basis of the 
present article, but shall reproduce 
such portions of it as are particu- 
larly suggestive at the present time, 
and conclude with some account 
of the Conference at Bonn and the 
considerations it suggests. 

In the Introduction to his 
treatise the reverend author gives 
the reasons which called it forth, 


* London: Pickering, 1875. This pamphlet has 
been already translated into German under the title 
Anglicanismus, Altkatholicismus und die Ve- 
vreinigung der christlichen Episco‘al-Kirchen, 
Mainz: Kirchheim. 1873. 


AND THE CONFERENCE 


3ONN. 


the last being the promise made on 
the tomb of a friend* to leave 
nothing untried which might pro- 
mote the return of the Greco-Rus- 
sian Church to Catholic unity; an 
unexpected opportunity being given 
for fulfilling this promise by the 
reference made more than once by 
Mr, Gladstone, in his recent publi- 
cations, to the organization of the 
Eastern as contrasted with that otf 
the Catholic Church. Moreover, 
the sympathy displayed by Mr. 
Gladstone for the Old Catholics 
and their Conference at Bonn serves 
to complete the argument. 

There are two passages in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Vaticanism with which 
Father Tondini has more especially 
dealt. One is the following : 

“ Of these early provisions for a 
balance of church power, and for 
securing the laity against sacerdotal 
domination, the rigid conservatism 
of the Eastern Church presents us, 
even down to the present day, with 
an authentic and living record.”’+ 


* Father Schouvaloff (Barnabite), April 2, 1859. 
+ Gladstone, Vaticanism, p. 110. 
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‘These valuable “ provisions” are 
set forth at length in the second 
edition of a former work by Father 
Tondini, Zhe Pope of Rome and 
the Popes of the Oriental Church. * 
In a special preface he there says: 
“ There is much to be learned from 
them, especially if we take into 
consideration their recent date, and 
the ecclesiastical canons of which 
the Eastern Church has not been 
indeed a rigid conservator.” 

In the quotations there given at 
length from the original documents, 
we find abundant evidence of the 
manner in which the ancient can- 
ons have been set aside, wherever 
convenient to the czar, for his own 
regulations. 

The second passage requiring 
comment is the following: 

“The ancient principles of popu- 
lar election and control, for which 
room was found in the Apostolic 
Church under its inspired teachers, 
and which still subsist in the Chris- 
tian East.” ¢ 

This, as we shall see, is disposed 
of in the third chapter of the pres- 
ent essay, into which has been col- 
lected trustworthy information as 
to the non-popular mode of elec- 
tion of bishops resorted to in the 
Oriental Orthodox Church. f 

Towards the close of the Intro- 
duction the writer remarks that 
if the statements made by Mr. 
Gladstone respecting the Catholic 
Church were true, she could not be 
the true church of our Lord, and, 


* Second Edition, with a Letter of Mgr. Mermillod, 
a Special Preface, and an Appendix. London: 
Washbourne. 

+ Gladstone, Vaticanism, p. 94. 

¢ Weare authorized by Father Tondini to remark 
that, for the purpose of his argument, he has coa- 
fined himself to speaking of the non-popular elec- 
tion of 4/shops ; but in case any one should say that 
Mr. Gladstone referred not to bishops only, but alse, 
and very largely, to clergy, besides that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expressions do not naturally lead the reader 
to make any exception for himself, Father Tondini is 
able te show that even with respect-to the inferior 
clergy Mr. Glad 's is inaccurate. 
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if not, he asks, where then is the 
true church to be found? The 
Oriental Church could not solve 
the question, because she is in con- 
tradiction to the doctrine contained 
in her own liturgy,* and also for 
other reasons, to which for some 
years past he has been directing 
public attention.f There remain 
to be considered the Anglican Es- 
tablishment—this being the church 
to which belongs the writer who 
accuses the Catholic Church of 
having changed in faith, and de- 
prived her children of their moral 
and mental freedom—and the new- 
est sect of all, namely, the so-called 
Old Catholics, owing to the same 
writer’s admiration of those who 
figure in its ranks. 

Reason, so loudly appealed to by 
Mr. Gladstone, has been strictly 
adhered to by Father Tondini ir 
his careful examination of the cre- 
dentials of the two latter bodies, 
and we will give, in as concise a 
form as may be consistent with 
clearness, the result of his inquiry. 
He especially addresses those who 
admit the existence of a visible 
Church of Christ, and still more 
particularly those who, rather than 
reconcile themselves to the Catho- 
lic Church, say that neither the 
Roman Catholic Church,nor the An- 
glican Establishment, nor the Old- 
Catholic Society, but the Oriental 
Orthodox Church, is the true visi- 
ble church of Christ 


i 
The of the 


*In the appendix to the second edition of 7he 
Pope of Rome, etc., will be found a prayer com- 
posed of texts taken from the Greco-Sclavonian Lit- 
urgy, where are quoted some of the titles given by 
the Greco-Russian Church to S. Peter, and, in the 
person of the great S. Leo, eventothe Pepe. This 
appendix is also to be had separatély, under the 
title of Some Documents Concerning the Associa- 
tion of Prayers, etc., London, Washbourne, 1875. 

+ See “ Future of the Russian Church” in Tue 
CatTHo.ic Wortp, 1875 (amongst others). 


claims Anglican 
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Church are first examined, her vi- 
tality being an argument that we 
are in presence of an institution ad- 
hered to, at least by a large portion 
of her members, with conviction 
and devotedness, as a valuable me- 
dium between unbelief and super- 
stition, worldliness and sanctity; 
and of a state church as solidly 
framed as human genius could de- 
vise. 

“ Bodies,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“are usually held to be bound by 
the evidence of their own selected 
and typical witnesses.” * Now, the 
selected and typical witnesses of 
the Church of England are the sov- 
ereign, who is “ Defender of the 
Faith and Supreme Governor of the 
Church in her Dominions,” and 
the episcopate. If the whole clergy 
is consulted, the evidence becomes 
as undeniable as it can possibly be. 

This perfect evidence is found in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which are 
thus headed: “ Articles agreed upon 
by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole clergy, 
assembled in convocation holden 
at London in the year 1562, for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinions,” 
etc., etc. 

The Ratification is to the same 
effect, with the addition of the 
assent and consent of the queen 
(Elizabeth), after their final rehear- 
sal in the General Convocation of 
bishops and clergy in 1571. They 
are, moreover, reprinted in the Buok 
of Common Prayer, with the Decla- 
ration of King James I. affixed, and 
which runs as follows : 

“ Being by God’s ordinance, ac- 
cording to our just title, Defender 
of the Faith and supreme governor 
of the church in these our domin- 
ions, we will that all cu- 
rious search be laid aside, and these 


* Expostulation, p. 3 
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disputes shut up in God's promises 
as they be generally set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the general 
meaning of the Articles of the 
Church of England according to 
them; and that no man hereafter 
shall either print or preach to draw 
the article aside any way, but shall 
submit to it in the plain and full 
meaning thereof, and. . . shall 
take it in the literal and grammati- 
cal sense.” 

“ Following this last admonition, 
and bearing in mind that the Church 
of England considers herself to be 
a branch of the universal charch 
of Christ, we open the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and turn to those 
among the Articles which treat of 
the universal church, that we may 
see how, without renouncing our 
Italian nationality—which to us is 
very dear—we could belong to the 
universal church of Christ. We 
see an article headed ‘Of the Au- 
thority of General Councils,’ and, on 
reading it, find to our astonishment 
the definition, not indeed of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, but of the 
fallibility, with out any exception, of 
the universal church of Christ! It 
is: Article XXI.— General Coun- 
cils may not be called together with- 
out the commandment and will of 
princes. And when they be gath- 
ered together (forasmuch as they 
be an assembly of men, whereof all 
be not governed with the spirit and 
word of God), they may err, and 
sometimes have erred, even in 
things pertaining untoGod. Where- 
fore things ordained by them as 
necessary to salvation have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may 
be declared that they be taken out 
of Holy Scripture.’” 

“Thus” (we give Father Tondi- 
ni’s words) “the Church of Eng- 
land has defined, in two plenary na- 
tional councils, that the universal 
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church of Christ, even when assem- 
bled in a general council, may err, 
and ordain, as necessary to salva- 
tion, things which have neither 
strength nor authority; and a king, 
‘Defender of the Faith,’ has de- 
clared that this is the true doctrine 
of the Church of England, agreeable 
to God's word, and required all his 
loving subjects to submit to this ar- 
ticle ‘in the plain and full meaning 
thereof,’ and to take it ‘in the liter- 
al and grammatical sense’! 

“We can hardly trust our own 
eyes. Again: What does the word 
‘declare’ mean in the concluding 
words of the article? This word 
may convey two senses—that of 
proving and of making a declara- 
tion. 

“In the first case, who is to offer 
the proofs that ‘ the thing ordained 
as necessary to salvation’ is taken 
out of Holy Scripture? This the 
Church of England has forgotten to 
tell us! 2. Moreover, an 
authority whose decrees, in order to 
have a binding power, must be prov- 
ed to be taken out of Holy Scrip- 
ture, is by that very fact subordi- 
nate to- those who are called to ex- 
amine the proofs.* The chief au- 
thorities of the church assembled 
in a general council are thus ren- 
dered as inferior to the faithful as 
the claimant is inferior to the judge 
who is about to pronounce sentence 


*“* More than once,” says Father Tondini in a 
note on this subject—‘“* more than once, in reading 
defences of the Catholic Church, written with the 
best intentions, we could not resist a desire that in 
the ‘ Litanies of the Saints,’ or other prayers of the 
church, there might be inserted some such invoca- 
tion as this: A malis advocatis libera nos, Domi- 
ne,'—* From mischievous advocates, O Lord! deliv- 
erus.” We say this most earnestly, the more so that 
it applies also to ourselves. Many a time, when 
preparing our writings, we have experienced a feel- 
ing not unlike that of an advocate fully convinced of 
the innocence of the accused, but dreading lest, by 
want of clearness or other defect in putting forth 
his arguments, he might not only fail to carry con- 
vietion to the mind of the judges, but also prejudice 
the cause he wishes to defend. Never, perhaps, is 
the aecessity of prayer more deeply felt.” 
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tipon his claims. The teaching 
and governing body of the church 
is consequently no more than an 
assembly commissioned to frame, 
‘as necessary to salvation,’ laws to 
be submitted to the approbation of 
the faithful! 

“Ts this serious? Is it even re- 
spectful to human intelligence ?” 

Again, if the word “declare’ 
must be taken in the sense of a 
declaration, Father Tondini asks: 
“ But by whom is such a declaration 
to be made? Assuredly not by the 
council itself—‘judice in causa pro- 
pria.” An authority liable to err, 
‘even in things pertaining unto 
God,’ and to ordain ‘as necessary 
to salvation’ things which have 
‘neither strength nor authority,’ 
is liable also to mistake the sense 
of Holy Scripture. To seek such 
a declaration from this fallible 
authority would be like begging 
the question. 

“The declaration must, then, be 
made by some authority external to 
the general council. But the ‘ arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the whole 
clergy of England’ have omitted to 
inform the faithful where such an 
authority is to be found. Moreover, 
since a general council—that is, the 
‘selected and typical witnesses’ of 
the whole Church of Christ—may 
err (according to Article XXI.), it 
necessarily follows that portions of 
the whole church of Christ may 
err also. In fact, this natural con- 
sequence is explicitly stated in Ar- 
ticle XIX. The zeal displayed by 
the Church of England in asserting 
the fallibility, both of the whole 
church of Christ and of portions 
of that church, may be said to rival 
that of the most fervent advocates 
of the infallibility of the Pope.” 

This XIXth Article modestly as- 
serts that, “as the Churches of Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, and Antioch have 
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erred, so also the Church of Rome 
hath erred, not only in their liv- 
ing and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in matters of faith.” 

Whereupon “a legitimate doubt 
arises whether the Church of Eng- 
land, too, might not have erred in 
issuing the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion. This doubt is very 
material. These Articles ordain 
several things as ‘ necessary to sal- 
vation.” Are they, or are they not, 
‘taken out of Holy Scripture ’? 
Have they, or have they not, 
‘strength and authority ’?” 

Shortly after their promulgation, 
we have it upon the authority of 
King James I. himself that this 
doubt gave rise to “ disputations, 
altercations, and questions such as 
may nourish faction both in the 
church and commonwealth,” and 
his majesty adds that “ therefore, 
upon mature deliberation,” etc., he 
“thought fit” to make the declara- 
tion following : 

“ That the Articles of the Church 
of England do contain 
the true doctrine of the Church of 
England, agreeable to God’s Word, 
which we do therefore ratify and 
confirm,” 

“ May we ” (with Father Tondini) 
“be allowed respectfully to ask 
whether King James I. was infal- 
lible ?” 

And if so, why should Catholics 
be charged with having forfeited 
their mental and moral freedom, 
etc., etc., because they admit the 
infallibility of the Pope, which re- 
sults, by the law of development, 
from several passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture; whereas, on the contrary, no 
“ brain power” will ever be able to 
discover a single word in Holy 
Scripture which can, by the most 
vigorous process of development, 
bud forth into the infallibility of a 
King of England ? 


On the other hand, if King James 
were not infallible, by what right 
could he then prohibit and w// in 
matters of faith for his subjects ? 

His only right was this: that the 
Church of England had been made 
a powerful tastrumentum regni in 
the hands of her sovereigns,* just 
as the Church of Russia is in the 
hands of her czars. 

After this, observes the writer, no 
inconsistency ought to astonish us. 

In Article XVIII. it is declared 
that “the body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten in the [Lord’s| 
Supper only after an heavenly and 
Spiritual manner” ; and again, at the 
end of the “ Order of the Ministra- 
tion of the Holy Communion,” that 
“ the natural body and blood of our 
Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not 
here.” How can these declara- 
tions be made to agree with the fol- 
lowing, which is taught in the Lit- 
tle Catechism ?—“* The body ani 
blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful 
in the Lord’s Supper.” 

Again, in Article XI. we find: 
“That we are justified by faith 
only is a most wholesome doctrine, 
and very full of comfort”; where- 
as in the order for the visitation 
of the sick we read as follows: 


* With regard to the powers of the sovereign over 
the episcopate we quote the following from the 
London 7adlet for March 27, 1875 : ‘* Among other 
tremendous stumbling-blocks against the claims for 
the Church (of England) by the High Church party 
a candid writer in the Church Herald is‘ sorely 
Staggered by the oath of allegiance, according to 
which we have the chief pastors of the church de- 
claring in the most solenm manner that they reccive 
the spiritualities of their office ody from the queen. 
and are bishops by her grace only.’ *’ 

In connection with the foregoing we cannot re- 
frain from citing a passage from Marshall, which is 
as follows: ‘ Any bishops can only obtain spiritual 
jurisdiction in one of two ways—cither by receiving 
it from those who already possess it, in which case 
their (the English bishoys’) search must extend be- 
yond their own communion, or by imitating the 
two lay travellers in China of whom we have some- 
where read, who fancied they should like to be mis- 
sionaries, whereupon the one ordained the other, and 
was then in turn ordained by Am, to the great sat- 
isfaction of both.” 
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“Here shall the sick person be 
moved to make a special confession 
of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. 
After which confession the priest 
shall absolve him (if he humbly 
and heartily desire it) after this 
sort,” etc., etc. 

“ But,” asks Father ‘ondini, 
“by what strange metamorphosis 
can the above-quoted doctrine of 
justification dy faith only, declared 
to be ‘most wholesome and very 
full of comfort’ while we are in 
good health, cease to possess the 
power of comforting the conscience 
of a sick person? And how can 
confession, which through life is 
to be considered by Anglicans as 
‘grown of the corrupt following of 
the apostles’ (see Article XXV.), be- 
come suddenly so transfigured by 
the approach of death as to obtain 
the power of relieving a conscience 
‘troubled with any weighty mat- 
ter ’?” 

Although it may not be matter 
of much surprise that a church 
which has so carefully defined her 
own fallibility should have one 
doctrine for her children in their 
days of health and vigor, and an- 
other for the time of their sick- 
ness and death, still it does sur- 
prise us that a man of education 
like Mr. Gladstone should be so 
unconscious of his own extraordi- 
nary inconsistency in appealing— 
as he does throughout his attacks 
against Catholics and the Catholic 
Church—to “mental and moral 
freedom,” “logic,” “consistency 
of mind,” “ manliness of thought,” 
etc., etc. 

Already arise from all sides 
echoes of the question singularly 
enough asked by Mr. Gladstone 
himself: “Is the Church of Eng- 
land worth preserving ?” * 

* See Contemporary Review for July. 
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“The Church of England,” said 
Laud, “is Protestant.” And Mr. 
Gladstone, true to “ the church of 
his birth and his country,” pro- 
tests, like her, against the church 
which made his country a Christian 
nation. ‘The Ritualists, the latest 
sect within her, still boast that they 
“help to keep people from the 
Church of Rome,” and reject the 
imputation of sympathy with her 
as an insupportable calumny.* 
“They will give communion in 
Westminster Abbey to an Unita- 
rian, flatter Jansenists and Mono- 
physites, remain in communion with 
bishops whom they themselves pro- 
claim to be heretics ; but one thing 
they will not do—tolerate the creed 
of the church to which they owe 
every fragment and crumb of truth 
that remains to them.” “ Take 
the great Anglian divines,”’ writes 
Mr. Marshall: “ Bull scorned and 
preached against the Catholic 
Church; Barrow wrote a_ book 
against it; Sandys called the Vi- 
car of Christ ‘that triple-crowned 
thief and murderer’; Hooker sent 
for a dissenter on his death-bed; 


*Since writing the above we happened to see the 
following case in point, in the Church Times of 
September 10, 1875, in which a clergyman, signing 
himself “a priest, zo¢ of the Diocese of Exeter,” 
writes a letter of remonstrance against the violent 
abuse heaped by “‘a priest of the Diocese of Exeter’’ 
against the late learned and venerable Vicar of 
Morwenstow, Mr. Hawker, who, on the day before 
his death, made his submission to the Catholic 
Church. From this letter, which contains many 
candid and interesting admissions, we quote the fol- 
lowing: ‘ In these days, when we have among us 
so many dignitaries and popular preachers of the 
Established Church who in their teaching deny all 
sacramental truth, while others cannot repeat the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds without a gloss, and 
others again boldly assert that ‘the old religious 
ideas expressed in the Apostles’ Creed must Ic 
thrown into afresh form, if they are to retain their 
hold on the educated minds of the present generation, 
it appears monstrous that a clergyman whose faith- 
ful adhesion to the Prayer Book during a ministry 
of forty years was notorious should be denounced 
as a‘ blasphemous rogue and a scoundrel’ decawse 
he held opinions which are considered by some indi- 
vidual members of either church as denoting * a 
Roman at heart,’ or, in the exercise of a liberty 
granted to every one, thought fit tocorrespond with 
influential members of the Church of Rome.” 
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Morton, Brarohall, Andrews, and 
the rest avowed the opinion that 
the Protestant sects of the Conti- 
nent were as true churches as their 
own. Episcopal ordination, as the 
late Mr. J. Keble confessed, was 
not made a condition for holding 
Anglican preferment until the latter 
half of the XVIIth century; and 
it was then adopted as a weapon 
against the growing power of the 
dissenters. Zhen Anglicans who 
had always argued as Protestants 
against the church began to argue 
as Catholics against dissent.” 

At the present time, however, the 
English episcopate seems veering 
round again to the Protestant quar- 
ter, against the pseudo-Catholic 
innovations of a portion of the 
clergy. The Church Herald,which, 
up to the time when it ceased te 
exist, a few weeks ago, had been 
protesting for many months pre- 
viously, with good reason, against 
the implacable opposition offered 
by the Anglican bishops to the so- 
called “Catholic revival,” gravely 
told its readers, while asserting 
once more that “no one trusts the 
bishops,” and that “of influence 
they have and can have next to 
none,” nevertheless that “ their 
claims as Catholic bishops were 
never so firmly established.” (!) 
Certainly Anglican logic is peculiar. 
Their bishops were never more 
vehemently opposed to the Catho- 
lic faith; but no matter, “never 
were they more truly Catholic.” (!) 

“T have very reluctantly,” says 
Dr. Lee (as reported in the John 
Bult), “ come to a conclusion which 
makes me melancholy—that the 
passing of the Public Worship Bill 
has to all intents and purposes seal- 
ed the fate of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Its end, he thinks, is very 
near, because no church can last 
unless it be a true portion of the 
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one family of God—not a mere hu- 
man sect, taking its variable opin- 
ion from the civil government, and 
its practice from a parliamentary 
officer without the faintest shadow 
of spiritual authority. “ Tie point 
that gravely perplexes me,” he 
writes, “ with regard to the new law, 
is that our bishops, one and all, 
have, with their eyes open and de- 
liberately, renounced their spirit- 
ual jurisdiction, which, for both pro- 
vinces and every diocese, is placed 
in the hands of Lord Penzance, ex- 
judge of the Divorce Court.” For 
which reason certain Ritualist 
papers lament it as “ strange and 
sad” that Dr. Lee should say of 
the bishops and their bill exactly 
the same after their victory as they 
themselves had said defore it. These 
papers, after the example of some 
learned Anglican professors, etc., 
are ready enough beforehand to 
threaten, in the event of such and 
such a decision, to “reconsider 
their position.” The decision is 
made; they then discover that, after 
all, it is not so very serious, and 
compose themselves, for the third, 
or fourth, or fifth time, just where 
they were before. 

It is stated that the first case 
under the Public Worship Regula- 
tions Act is now being brought be- 
fore Lord Penzance. It is a suit 
against the Rev. J. C. Ridsdale, in- 
cumbent of S: Peter’s, Folkestone. 
According to the new law, three in- 
habitants made a representation to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
to the manner in which the services 
were conducted at S. Peter’s. A 
copy of the representation was for- 
warded to Mr. Ridsdale, and, no 
agreement to abide by the decision 
of the archbishop having been 
made, the proceedings will be de- 
termined by the judge, from whom 
there is an ultimate appeal to her 
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Majesty in council. There ate, it 
is said, three cases pending under 
the new law; and fresh proceedings 
are about to be commenced against 
the clergy of S. Alban’s, Holborn. 
The bill bids fair to be as one-sid- 
ed in its application as it avowedly 
wasinitsiitention. “ The Puritan 
triumph in the XVIIth century,” 
said the Bishop of London, “ would 
not be more disastrous than a 
pseudo-Catholic triumph now,” and 
the rest of the episcopal bench are 
evidently of the same mind. 

Nor can it be matter of much 
surprise that such’ repression should 
be exercised against men, many of 
them truly earnest and self-deny- 
ing, who are the means of reviving 
a certain amount of Catholic doc- 
trine as well as practice (however 
illegal) in their communion, when 
Dr. Lee is able to write as follows 
to an episcopal correspondent : 
“The Catholic faith, Archbishop 
Tait, in the presence of his suffra- 
gans, frankly declared that mecther 
he nor they believed, and his grace— 
to give him all credit—has done his 
worst to get rid of it.” 

Here again can we wonder at the 
result, even to her highest dignita- 
ries, of the uncertain teaching of a 
church which, from its very begin- 
ning, was intended to be a compro- 
mise ? 

And, again, how can a church 
which is essentially a compromise 
be expected to sympathize with that 
unchanging church which is “ the 
pillar and ground of the truth ”? 


II. 


To return to Father Tondini’s 
essay. We come now to consider 
the newest among the sects, the so- 
called Old Catholics, who, after the 
manner of many other schismatics, 
appropriate the name of “ Catho- 
lic” with an affix of their own, 
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which is a proof that theirs is a 
base metal, unworthy of the “im- 
age and superscription of the King” 
or his appointed vicegerent. 

Mr. Gladstone’s judgment of 
these people is thus expressed: 
“When the cup of endurance,” he 
says, “ which had so long been fill- 
ing, began, with the Council of the 
Vatican in 1870, to overflow, the 
most famous and learned living 
theologian of the Roman commu- 
nion, Dr. von Déllinger, long the 
foremost champion of his church, 
refused compliance, and submitted, 
with his temper undisturbed and 
his freedom unimpaired, to the ex- 
treme and most painful penalty of 
excommunication. Withhim many 
of the most learned and respected 
theologians of the Roman commu- 
nion in Germany underwent the 
same sentence. The very few who 
elsewhere (I do not speak of Swit- 
zerland) suffered in like manner 
deserve an admiration rising in pro- 
portion to their fewness. 

“It seems as though Germany, 
from which Luther blew the mighty 
trumpet that even now echoes 
through the land, still retained 
her primacy in the domain of 
conscience, still supplied the cen- 
turia prerogativa of the great comitia 
of the world.’”’* 

After giving this quotation, Fa- 
ther Tondini, in the exercise of his 
“mental freedom,” proceeds to ex- 
amine whether Old Catholics really 
deserve this highly laudatory and 
enthusiastic passage, and in what 
their merit consists, 

Their merit consists “in having 
rebelled against the church to which 
they previously belonged, on the 
ground that, in their conviction, 
she had changed her faith. 

“ Not one single bishop, not one 


‘ 


* Expostulation, page at; iv. “ The third pro 
position.” 
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out of the teaching body of the 
church, has expressed the same 
conviction. Old Catholics are, then, 
«a mere handful . . . protesting 
against the Pope and the whole 
episcopate, preferring their own 
private judgment to that of the 
whole teaching body of the Catho- 
lic Church, and fully decided to do 
everything in their power to bring 
about the triumph of their private 
personal judgment. Their first act 
was to raise a schism in the church. 
They had openly and freely sepa- 
rated themselves from her -long be- 
fore the sentence of excommunica- 
tion was notified to them. They 
then became the occasion of a se- 
vere persecution against their for- 
mer fellow-Catholics; and now, 
whilst the persecution is raging, 
and Old Catholics, supported by 
governments and the press, have 
suffered neither in person nor prop- 
erty, nor in their individual liberty, 
we are called upon to bestow upon 
those who suffered ‘in like manner’ 
an admiration rising in proportion 
to their fewness !” * 

But why is this? and what is 
the Zxpostulation itself but a cry 
of alarm to prevent British Catho- 
lics from rebelling against the 
queen? Why, then, is the rebel- 
lion of some private individuals to 
be extolled in terms like these ? 
Or if, indeed, strong private reli- 
gious convictions (taking it for 
granted that the Old Catholics have 
such) make it praiseworthy to rebel 
against the church, why should not 
strong private political convictions 

*** Cooks and controversialists seem to have this 
in common : that they nicely appreciate the standard 
f knowledge in those whose appetites they supply. 
The cook is tempted to send up ill-dressed dishes to 
masters who have slight skill in, or care for, cookery ; 
and the controversialist occasionally shows his con- 
tempt for the intelligence of his readers by the qual- 
ity of the arguments or statements which he pre- 
sents for their acceptance. But this, if it is to be 


done with safety, should be done in measure.”— 
Gladstone, Vaticanisim, pp. 82, £3. 
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make it equally praiseworthy to re- 
bel against the state? ‘The field 
of similar applications is fearfully 
wide, and many a parental admoni- 
tion to an indolent or disobedient 
child might be met by the young 
rebel in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
that “with temper undisturbed, 
with freedom unimpaired,” he had 
no intention to do as he was bid. 

The first official document of the 
Old Catholics is the “ Declaration” 
of Dr. von Déllinger and his adhe- 
rents, dated Munich, June, 1871, * 
and which bears the signatures of 
Dr. von Déllinger, sixteen profes- 
sors or doctors, seven magistrates, 
three private gentlemen, two manu- 
facturers, one “ Maitre royal des 
cérémonies,” and one “ Intendant 
royal de musique au théatre de 
cour "—thirty-one signatures in all, 
to which was added later that of the 
unhappy Loyson. 

The second document is a French 
manifesto or appeal, “Aux fidéles 
de l’'Ancienne Eglise Catholique,” 
signed “ E. Michaud, Docteur en 
Théologie,” dated 1872, and widely 
circulated in France, with a request 
that every reader will help to make 
it known and gain as many addi- 
tional adherents as possible. 

The style of both documents is 
peculiar. ‘They alike belong to 
those literary productions which be- 
tray an almost feverish excitement 
of mind. A small number of per- 
sons, till lately belonging to the 
Catholic Church, declare tiiemselves 
“determined” to do their utmost 
towards bringing about “ the reform 
of ecclesiastical affairs, so long de- 
sired and henceforth so inevitable, 
in the organization as well as in the 
life of the church.” In fact, the 


* In the German edition of Father Tondini’s 
pamphlet, the abstract of this document is given in 
the original German, as it is to be seen in the Bon- 
nerZeitung of June 15, 1871. 
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authors of both these documents 
show a faith in their own infallibility, 
both doctrinal and practical, at 
least as strong as their conviction 
of the fallibility of the Pope. ‘They 
are peculiarly unfortunate in their 
choice of the fathers they quote, 
as well as in their appeal to the au- 
thority of S. Paul. Their style is 
certainly wholly unlike that of this 
great apostle, who, with so much 
earnestness and humility, begs the 
prayers of the faithful, while the 
necessity of prayer for such an un- 
dertaking as that which the Old 
Catholics call the “ regeneration of 
the church ” is not even once allud- 
ed to in their manifestoes. 

There is another consideration 
which presents itself. Every prac- 
tical man is careful to ascertain the 
competency, in any particular sub- 
ject, of those who give him their 
advice upon it. <A sick man would 
not consult a lawyer for his 
cure, nor an aggrieved man seek 
legal advice of his baker or shoe- 
maker, The distinguished magis- 
trates who signed the German Dec- 
laration must be supposed to have 
done so, not in consequence of a 
clear and detailed knowledge of the 
grounds of the assertions it con- 
tained, but in consequence of their 
confidence in Dr. von Déillinger, 
which led them to adopt his views. 
In the same way must be explained 
the adhesions given by the respecta- 
ble manufacturers, “ Maitre royal des 
cérémonies,” and “ Intendant royal 
de musique au théatre de cour ”; for 
though these pursuits need not be 
in themselves an obstacle to a man 
being well acquainted with religious 
matters, still they are an undeniable 
argument against his having made 
it the chief object of his studies. 
“ Now,” continues Father Tondini, 
“the charges brought in the present 
case against the Catholic Church 
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are so heavy, and the mere proba- 
bility of their being founded on 
truth of such vital importance to 
the whole Christian world, .. . 
that to require something more 
than the ordinary amount of theo- 
logical science which is in general 
to be found in men involved in 
worldly affairs of the most distract- 
ing kind, is only acting in accor- 
dance with the most ordinary laws 
of prudence. All this will become 
evident if we only suppose that the 
‘ Declaration’ had appeared without 
the signatures of Dr. von Déllinger 
and the above-mentioned profes- 
sors.” In looking over the latter 
we find that none of them can lay 
any claim to the same scientific 
authority and repute as that which 
he enjoys; and the same remark 
applies to all who have subse- 
quently joined the Old Catholics. 

With regard to Dr. von Déllinger 
himself, he has till now, if we are 
rightly informed, abstained from 
joining his fellow-subscribers to the 
German “ Declaration” in their 
submission to Mgr. Reinkens, th: 
Old-Catholic Bishop of Germany. 
“Thus the chief promoter of the 
opposition to the Vatican Council 
stands apart, and we should be 
grateful to any one who might tell 
us to what church he belongs and 
whom he recognizes as his legiti- 
mate bishop. We cannot suppose 
that he whom Mr. Gladstone calls 
‘the most famous and learned theo- 
logian of the Roman communion’ 
has the pretension of forming a 
church in his own person.” 

Father Tondini next notices the 
remarkable phenomenon presented 
by Old Catholicism during the first 
three years of its existence as 
body without a head, and call, 
the reader’s attention to the follow- 
ing passage in the French mani- 
festo : 
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“ If it be the will of God,” thus 
it runs, “ that some Roman bishops 
have the courage to return publicly 
to the profession of the ancient 
faith, we will place them with joy 
at our head. And if none break 
publicly with heresy, our church, 
though essentially episcopal, will 
not for that reason be condemned 
to die; for as soon as it shall be 
possible to regularize its situation 
in this respect, we shall choose 
priests who will receive either in 
the West or in the East an episco- 
pal consecration of unquestionable 
validity.” 

“ These,” he remarks, “ are plain 
words. It evidently results from 
them that there was a time when 
the church, ‘unstained by any Ro- 
man innovation,’ was still looking 
for a bishop—in other words, for a 
head, which she did not possess as 
yet. How, in spite of this defi- 
ciency, the Old-Catholic Church 
could be termed essentially episco- 
pal we are at a loss to understand. 
‘That which is essential to a thing 
is that without which it cannot pos- 
sibly exist for a single moment ; 
but here we are asked to believe in 
a miracle which at once destroys 
all our physical and metaphysical 
notions of things. A new-born 
warrior fighting without a head, 
and a being existing without one 
of its essential constituents—such 
are the wonders which accompa- 
nied the genesis of the so-called re- 
generated church of the Old Catho- 
lics.” 

The German Declaration in like 
manner states the then headless 
condition of the Old-Catholic body. 
Its subscribers, and among them 
Prof. Reinkens, say they look for- 
ward to a time when “all Catho- 
licity shall be placed under the 
direction of a primate and an 
episcopacy, which by means of 
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science,” etc., etc., “ and not by the 
decrees of the Vatican, . . . shall 
approach the crowning object as- 
signed to Christian development— 
we mean that of the union of the 
other Christian confessions 
separated from us,” etc. 

Such was their language in June, 
1871, when they were already near- 
ly a year old. Their first bishop, 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens, was con- 
secrated in August, 1873. These 
dates are very important. No pow- 
er on earth will ever be able to 
annul them as historical facts, which 
prove that a body calling itself the 
true church of Christ has existed 
some time without a single bishop, 
although bishops are essential to 
the church of Christ, as Scripture, 
tradition, history, all antiquity 
agree. S. Cyprian says: 

“The church is the people in 
union with the bishop—a flock ad- 
hering to its shepherd. The bi- 
shop is in the church and the 
church in the bishop. He who 1s 
not with the bishop is not in the 
church.”* And again: “ He can- 
not be accounted a bishop wha, in 
despite of the evangelic and apos- 
tolic tradition, has, of himself, be- 
come one (a se ipso ortus est, nemini 
succedens), and succeeds to none.” 

Now, “to what bishop” (asks Fa- 
ther Tondini) “did Dr. Reinkens 
succeed? His first pastoral letter. 
dated August 11, 1873, is addressed 
‘to the priests and faithful of 
Germany who persevere in the an- 
cient Catholic faith.” Who 
heard of the bishop and diocese 


now 


ever 


*S. Cyprian (so confidently appealed to by the 
Old Catholics), speaking of Novatian, and, as it were, 
of Dr. Reinkens’ consecration, says: ‘* He who holc« 
neither the unity of spirit nor the communion of 
peace, but separates himself from the bonds of th 
church and the hierarchical body, cannot have 
either th: power or the honor of a bishop—he whx 
would keep neither the unity nor the peace of the 
episcopate.”"—S. Cyprian, £%. 52. Compare als 
Ep. 76, Ad magnum de baptizandis Novation? :, 
etc., sect. 3. 
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of Germany before this letter?” 
Again: “That same Dr. Reinkens 
who in June, 1871, signed the 
‘Declaration’ in which the Chris- 
tian confessions outside the Roman 
Church were called ‘ Christian con- 
fessions now separated from us,’ in 
August, 1873, saluted with the title 
of ‘Old Catholics,’ the Jansenists 
of Holland, and Mgr. Heykamp, 
the bishop by whom he was conse- 
crated, with that of ‘ bishop of the 
Old Catholics’! * 


Ill. 


We now come to the considera- 
tion of Old Catholicism as an in- 
strument of union between the 
Christian Episcopal churches. In 
accordance with their “ Declara- 
tion,” the Old Catholics insist upon 
its being one of their main objects 
to reunite the Christian churches 
separated from Rome during the 
VIlIth and IXth centuries, and 
complacently boast of the marks of 
sympathy bestowed upon them by 
these churcheS. 

From one of their manifestoes 
Father Tondini quotes the follow- 
ing important statements : 

“The bishops of the Oriental 
Orthodox Church "—thus runs the 
manifesto—* and those of the Epis- 
copal Church of England and the 
United States of America (!) en- 
courage Old Catholicism with their 
most profound sympathy. Repre- 
sentatives of the Orthodox Church 
of Russia assist every year at its 
congress... . The interest dis- 
played for it by governments is not 
inferior to that of the churches. . . . 
‘The governments of Russia and of 
England are disposed to recognize 

** Je suis entré dans une de ces lignées ininter- 
rompues par I’ordination que j’ai regue des mains de 
Mgr. Heykamp, évégue des vieux Catholiques de 
Deventer. '’—Lettre Pastorale de Mgr.  Evique 


foseph Hubert Reinkens, Docteur en Théologie. 
Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1874, p. 1. 
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its rights when it shall be opportune 
to do so.” * 

Upon which he points out the 
exceeding inexpediency, for their 
own sakes, of these governments or 
their bishops having any participa- 
tion in the doings of Old Catholics ; 
and this for the following reasons, 
which are worthy of careful consid- 
eration by the two governments in 
question, and which we give in his 
own words: 

“In order, it would seem, to es- 
cape the stringent conclusion of S. 
Cyprian’s words, ‘He who does 
not succeed to other bishops, but is 
self-originated, cannot be reckoned 
among bishops,’ Mgr. Reinkens, in 
his above-quoted pastoral letter, . . . 
authoritatively declared not only 
that the ‘apostolic see of Rome 
was vacant,’ but that not one of the 
actually existing Roman Catholic 
bishops was legitimate. 

“In support of this assumption 
the Old-Catholic bishop invokes 
some fathers of the church—not, in- 
deed, what they said or did while 
living, but what they would say or 
do if they were to return to life: 
“If the great bishops of the ancient. 
church were to return to life in the 
midst of us,’ says Mgr. Reinkens, 
‘a Cyprian, (!) a Hilary, an Am- 
brose, . - . they would acknow- 
ledge none of the existing bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church as. 
validly elected.’ ¢ 

“So much for the fact. As it 
can only be ascertained when those 
great bishops are restored to life, all 
we can do is to defer this verification 
until the great day of judgment. 

“ Now comes the general princi- 
ple on which the assumed fact is 
founded. Let us listen again to 
Mgr. Reinkens: ‘ They [the resus- 

* Programma of Old-Catholic Literature, libe 


Sandoz et Fischbacher. Paris. 
+ ** Pastoral Letter” (Programma, etc.), p. 7 
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citated bishops of the ancient 
church] would not acknowledge 
any of the existing bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church as validly 
elected, because none of them 
were appointed in conformity with 
the immutable rule of the fathers 
of the church. Never! no, never! 
would they have received into their 
company, in the quality of a Catho- 
lic bishop, one who had not been 
chosen by the people and the clergy. 
This mode of election was consider- 
ed by them as of divine precept, and 
consequently as immutable.’ ” 

“How many bishops are there in 
existence at the present day,” asks 
Father Tondini, “ either in the An- 
glican Church or in the Christian 
East, who have been chosen by 
the people and the clergy?” 

In answer to this question we 
have, respecting the non-popular 
mode of election in the Oriental 
Orthodox Church, the following 
trustworthy information: In _ the 
Orthodox Church of the Turkish 
Empire the election of a patriarch 
is made by the members of its 
synod, which is composed of me- 
tropolitans, of one of their own num- 
ber, and this election “‘ is then made 
known to the people assembled in 
the atriura of the synodicon,-who 
give, by acclamation and the cry 
of &&105 (worthy), their assent to 
the election. . . . This, however, is 
in fact an empty formality; the 
more so as the election itself is the 
result of previous secret understand- 
ings between the more influential 
members of the synod and the lead- 
ing men among the people.” * 

“The three patriarchs of Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem are 
elected by their respective synods, 
composed of metropolitans. 


* Silbernagl (Dr. Isidor), Verfassung und ge- 
genwdrtiger Bestand simmtlicher Kirchen des 
Orients. Laxdshut, 1865, pp. 10, 11. 
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“ The metropolitans and bishops 
of each patriarchate are elected by 
the respective patriarchs, together 
with their synods.” 

Did the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, in agreeing, on the invitation 
of Dr. von Dollinger, to send repre- 
sentatives of the Greek Orthodox 
Church to the Old Catholic Church 
Congress at Bonn, forget that, ac- 
cording to Mgr. Reinkens, all bi- 
shops who have not been elected by 
the clergy and the people are ille- 
gitimate bishops, that their sees 
are all vacant, that this mode of 
election is of divine precept, and 
consequently immutable ? 

“We know not,” says Father 
Tondini, “ which of the two is more 
to be wondered at: the boldness 
of the Old Catholics in inviting the 
patriarch to be represented at the 
congress, or the logical inconsisten- 
cy of the patriarch in accepting the 
invitation.” 

Next, with regard to the Ortho- 
dox Church of the Russian Empire. 

No one who may have read 
“The Future of the Russian 
Church,” which recently appeared 
in the pages of THe CATHOLIC 
Wor p,* will need to be tceld how 
little voice either the inferior clergy 
or people of Russia have in the 
election of their bishops. The 
Most Holy Governing Synod pro- 
poses to his majesty two persons 
(on an eparchy becoming vacant), 
and that one of the two selected by 
the czar is chosen and consecrated.t 
(See Consett, Spiritual Regulation 
of Peter the Great.) 

In the formula of the oath taken 
by the Russian bishops before being 
consecrated, they engage themselves 
to yield true obedience to the Holy 


*See Tue Catuorrc Wortp, January-April, 
1 


875. 
+See The Pope of Rome and the Popes of the 


Orthodox Church, 2 ¢d., pp. 97, G3. Wash 


bourne, London. 
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Synod, “ 23 the legitimate authority 
instituted by tae pious Emperor Pe- 
ter the Great of immortal memory, 
and confirmed by command of his (or 
her) present imperial majesty,” and 
to obey all the rules and statutes 
made by the authority of the synod 
agreeably to the will of his (or her) 
imperial majesty, adding the follow- 
ing words: “ Furthermore, I do tes- 
tify that I have not received this 
province in consideration wf gold 
or silver given by me,... but I 
have received it by the free will of 
our most serene and most puissant 
sovereign (by name), and by the 
election of the Holy Legislative 
Synod.* Moreover, at the begin- 
ning of the ceremony the bishop- 
consecrator thus addresses the new- 
ly-elected bishop: “ Reverend Fa- 
ther N., the Most Serene and Most 
Puissant Czar N. N. hath commanda- 
cd, by his own singular and proper 
edict, and the Holy Legislative Syn- 
od of all the Russias gives its bene- 
diction thereto, that you, holy sir, 
be bishop of the city of N.”; to 
which the future bishop is made to 
answer: “Since the Most Serene, 
etc., Czar has commanded, and the 
... synod... has judged me 
worthy to undertake this province, 
I give thanks therefor, and do un- 
dertake it and in nowise gainsay.”’+ 

After similarly disposing (with 

* King, 7he Rites, etc., p. 295. Quoted in 7he 
lope of Rome, etc ,p. 98. See also for what con- 
cerns the election of the Russian bishops the Rég/e- 
met ecclésiastique de Pierre le Grand, avec intro- 
duction, notes, etc , par le R. P. Czsarius J ondini. 
Paris ; Libr. de la Soc. bibliographique. 

+“ The idea,” says Polevoi, “* that spiritual mat- 
ters do not appertain to the authority of the sover- 
eign was still so deeply rooted in men’s minds that, 
in the very first session of the Spiritual College, 
some members dared (osmelilis) to ask the emperor : 
‘Is then the Patriarchal dignity suppressed, al- 
though nothing has been said about it?’ ‘I am 
your Patriarch!’ (Ya wash Patriarkf !) angrily 
(gnevno) exclaimed Peter, striking his breast. The 
questioners were dumb.” 

“ This account of Peter's coup d’état.”” adds Fa- 
ther Tondini, “‘ was printed at St. Petersburg in 
the year 1843, and, be it observed, not without the 
approbationof the censors. See Pope of Rome, etc., 
P. 107. 
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regard to the remaining Oriental 
churches) of Mr. Gladstone’s ex- 
traordinary assertion that “the an- 
cient principles of popular election 
and con‘zc: exist in the Christian 
East ’—an assertion of which also 
he makes use as a weapon against 
the Catholic Church * — Father 
Tondini passes on to the election 
of bishops in the Anglican Church. 
With regard to this, the following 
abstract from Stephen is amply suf- 
ficient to show how far “ the princi- 
ples of popular election ” prevail in 
the nomination of the bishops of 
the Establishment: 

“ By statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 20 
the law was altered and the right 
of nomination secured to the crown, 
it being enacted that, at every fu- 
ture avoidance of a bishopric, the 
king may send the dean and chap- 
ter his usual license to proceed to 
eiection, or congé delire, which is 
always to be accompanied with 2 
letter missive from the king, con- 
taining the name of the person 
whom he would have them elect ; 
and if the dean and chapter delay 
their election above twelve days, 
the nomination shall devolve to 
the king, who may by letters-patent 
appoint such person as he pleases. 
This election or nomination, if it 
be of a bishop, must be signified by 
the king’s letters-patent to the arch- 
bishop of the province; if it be of 
an archbishop, to the other arch- 
bishop and two bishops, or to four 
bishops, requiring them to confirm, 
invest, and consecrate the person 
so elected; which they are bound 
to perform immediately, without 
any application to the See of 
Rome. After which the bishop- 

** These principles have, by the constant aggres- 
sion of curialism, been in the main effaced, or, wherc 
not effaced, reduced to the last stage of practical in- 
anition. We see before us the pope, the bishops, 
the priesthood, and the people. The priests are a/- 


solute over the people ; the bishops over both; the 
pope overall... .”~Vaticanism, p. 24 
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elect shall sue to the king for his 
temporalities, shall take oath to 
the king and to none other, and 
shall take restitution of his secular 
possessions out of the king’s hand 
only. And if such dean and chap- 
ter do not elect in this manner by 
this act appointed, or if such arch- 
bishop or bishop do refuse to con- 
firm, invest, and consecrate such 
bishop-elect, they shall incur all 
the penalties of a premunire—that 
is, the loss of all civil rights, the 
forfeiture of lands, goods, and 
chattels, and imprisonment during 
the royal pleasure. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the mode 
here described of appointing bish- 
ops applies only to such sees as are 
of old foundation. The five new 
bishoprics created by Henry VIII. 

have always been donatives, 
and conferred by letters-patent 
from the crown; and the case is 
the same as to the bishopric of Ri- 
pon, now recently created” (Ste- 
phen’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, vol. iii. p. 61). 

In concluding his essay, Father 
‘Tondini repeats Mgr. Reinkens’ 
words: “Ifthe great bishops of the 
ancient church were to return to life 
in the midst of us, .. . never! no, 
never! would they have received 
into their company, in the quality 
of a Christian bishop, ene who had 
not been chosen by the people and 
the clergy; this mode of election 
was considered by them as of di- 
vine precept, and consequently as 
immutable” ; and then asks : “ How 
can the support given by the state 
churches and governments of Eng- 
land and Russia to Old Catholicism 
be explained ? Is it for the purpose 
of declaring that all the episcopal 
sees, both of England and Russia, are 
vacant and awaiting the choice of 
the people ?” 

The reader, being now acquaint- 
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ed with much of the contents as 
well as with the general tenor of 
Father Tondini’s essay, may find 
some interest (possibly amusement 
also) in comparing the following 
remarks of the London TZadlet 
(Sept. 18) with the confirmation of 
their accurate appreciation of the 
“British Philistine’s ” pride in his 
own obtuseness so ingenuously fur- 
nished (Sept. 25) by a writer in the 


Church Review: 


LONDON TABLET. 


“ We are a little afraid 
that the Anglican sym- 
thizers with the Old 
atholics will not 
ow enough to under- 
stand the keen logic of 
Father Tondini’s concise 
reasoning. The British 
Philistine rather glories 
in being impervious to 
logic or wit, and chuck- 
les over his own obtuse- 
ness as a proof of the 
strength of the religion 
which he patronizes. It 
is provoking toa zealous 
controversialist to have 
to do battle with such a 
heavy antagonist, but we 
trust the father 
will not cease to labor at 
the conversion of our il- 
logical but worthy fellow- 
countrymen. e thank 
him for a well-timed and 
well-written pamphlet.’ 
(The Universe calls it 
“another fatal blow for 
the theol of our ex- 
prime mimister; closely 
reasoned and perfectly 
terrible in its manner of 
grasping its luckless oppo- 


‘CHURCH REVIEW. 


“The Rev. Ceasar 
Tondini, whois fond of 
liaking Russian Ortho- 
doxy and Anglican Cath- 
olicism in one sweeping 
condemnation, is by - 
means one of the Po 
greatest contsoversiallets. 
But this pamphlet is 
hardly worthy of even 
his reputation, Every 
point in it might be an- 
swered by a tu guogue. 
Fact might be set against 
fact, defect against de- 
fect, innovation against 
innovation, inconsisten- 
cy against inconsistency, 
and error against error. 
But picking holes in our 
neighbor's coat will nev- 
er mend the rents in our 
own. Sowe forbear, con- 
tent for the present to 
congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that. while 
Romanists are still utter- 
ly blind to their own na- 
kedness, we have at least 
plucked a fig-leaf b y the 
efforts already ma to 
bring about reunion.’ 
[Who could help o- 





nent.”"—Universe, Sep- 


ing. * We wculd not 
tember 25, 1875.) 


i" such a lea! od 
this ’’? 


IV. 
We will conclude the present 
notice by some account of the 
recent Conference at Bonn, in 
which the Old Catholics have given 
abundant proof that they are no 
freer from variation than are any 
other of the Protestant sects. 
Desirous of strengthening their 
position by alliance with other 
forms of schism, Dr. von Déllinger 
invited to a congress representatives 
of the schismatic Greek and Rus- 
sian Church, the English and Amer- 
ican Episcopalians, and the Old 
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Catholics. The assembly was call- 
ed the “ International Conference 
of the Union of the Christian 
Churches,” and proposed as its ob- 
ject an agreement on the funda- 
mental points of doctrine professed 
by Christendom before its divisions, 
with a view “ to restore by a reform 
as broad as possible the ancient 
Catholic Church of the West.” * 

In this International Conference, 
which began on the 12th of Au- 
gust and ended on the 16th, the 
principal Orientals, who number- 
ed about twenty in all, were 


two bishops from Roumania; an- 


archimandrite from Belgrade; two 
archimandrites, Anastasiades and 
Bryennios, from Constantinople, 
sent by the patriarch as being well 
versed in all the questions which 
have divided and which still divide 
the Greek and Latin Churches; 
there were also present thé Arch- 
bishop of Syra and ‘Tino, Mgr. Li- 
courgos, well known in England, and 
six professors, among whom were 
Profs. Osinnin and Janischef, the 
latter being the gentleman who at 
the last Conference was so severe 
on Anglican orders. ‘The Protes- 
tant Episcopalians were the most 
numerous, being about a hundred 
in number; but they had only one 
bishop among them—namely, the 
Bishop of Gibraltar. ‘Those of 
Winchester and Lincoln, who had 
also given their adherence to the 
movement, found themselves at the 
last moment unable toattend. The 
most notable person in the Anglican 
group was Dr. Liddon, Canon of 
S. Paul’s. Dean Howson, of Ches- 
ter, was also one of its members ; 
his “ views” on nearly every point 
of church teaching being diametri- 
cally opposed to those of Canon 
Liddon. ‘The same group con- 


* See French manifesto. 
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tained an Unitarian minister from 
Chesterfield (Mr. Smith), and a 
“ Primitive Methodist ” (Mr. Booth, 
a chemist and druggist of the same 
town), who on a late occasion was 
voted for and returned at the head 
of the poll as an advocate of se- 
cular education. The Americans 
sent only three delegates, and the 
“ Reformed Church” one—the Rev. 
Th. de Félice. ‘The Old Catholics, 
all of whom were Germans, num- 
bered eighteen or twenty, with Dr. 
von Déllinger and Bishop Reinkens 
at their head, supported by Herr 
Langen, “Altkatholik”; Herr Lange, 
Protestant, and Herr Lang, the 
least orthodox of all. Close to this 
little group figured seven or eight 
more German Protestants. In all, 
the Conference was composed of 
about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, of whom the Zimes observes 
that, “slender as the gathering was, 
it was forced to display an almost 
ludicrous caution in drawing up 
such articles of faith as would com- 
mand the assent of the whole as- 
sembly ’"—articles “so vague that 
they might be made to mean any- 
thing or nothing”; and, further, 
that the few English divines who 
went to Bonn to play at a council 
no more represent the Church of 
England than Dr. von Dé6llinger 
represents the Church of Rome, but 
spoke in the name of nothing but 
themselves. It suggests to them, 
with scornful irony, that “ charity 
begins at home,” and that in the 
present distracted state of the 
Church of England, “when nothing 
keeps the various and conflicting 
‘schools’ of clergy in the same com- 
munion but the secular forces of the 
Establishment, there is surely there 
a magnificent field for the exercise 
of even a genius of conciliation.” 

A Bavarian Protestant clergy- 
man informed the assembly that, 
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as there was no chance of their 
coming to an agreement by means 
of discussion about dogma, they had 
far better throw over dogma alto- 
gether, and trust to brotherly love 
to bring about union. Dr. von 
Dillinger, however, said that if they 
all shared this opinion, they had 
better have stayed at home. One 
reverend gentleman proposed to 
settle the difference by examining 
where the fathers all harmonize, 
and abiding by the result (a task 
which, as a looker-on observed, 
would give all the theological acute- 
ness and learning in the world 
abundant work for about half a doz- 
en centuries); whereupon Bishop 
Reinkens nervously tried to draw 
the debaters into the cloud-land of 
love and unity of purpose, etc., etc. 
sut here Canon Liddon hastened to 
the rescue with a carefully-prepared 
scheme for effecting the reconcilia- 
tion of the East and West, which was 
upparently received by the Orien- 
tals with a tranquil indifference, 
and was chiefly remarkable for its 
adroit semblance of effecting much, 
while it in fact does nothing. Yield- 
ing here and there a phrase of no 
special meaning, it declared in the 
next clause that it would retain its 
own form of the Creed until the 
dispute should be settled by “a 
truly cecumenical council.” This 
announcement was the signal for an 
outburst of disapproval, questions, 
and objections. “ What did Canon 
Liddon mean by an cecumenical 
council?” “An assent of the 
whole episcopate.” ‘This was too 
much for Lord Plunkett, who ex- 
claimed that he would never have 
come to the Conference if he had 
known that it meant to confine the 
Christian Church within the bounds 
of episcopacy. What, he should 
hike to know, was to hinder Presby- 
terian ministers from being admitted 
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equally with bishops to take part 
in an cecumenical council ? 

On this the canon obligingly 
agreed to substitute “the whole 
church ” for the obnoxious term ; 
but while the assembly hesitated, 
some paragon of caution suggested 
the phrase “ sufficient authority.” 
However, this masterpiece of concil- 
iation—for nobody could say what it 
meant—was rejected for “the whole 
church,” this latter being equally 
ambiguous to those who were adopt- 
ing it. On this they agreed. As 
the Zimes’ correspondent observes, 
“ Everybody will agree with every- 
body else when all deliberately use 
words for the purpose of conceal- 
ing what they mean. When men 
differ from each other essentially, it 
is childish folly to try to unite them 
by an unmeaning phrase.” 

The great question was that of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit. 
On this M. Osinnin was the chief 
speaker on behalf of the Greeks, 
and he seems to have challenged 
every interpretation of the Wes- 
terns, maintaining even that procedit 
was not an exact rendering of 
éxmopeverar, However, a com- 
mittee was appointed, composed of 
the Germans, two Orientals, an 
Englishman, and an American ; 
and Dr. von Déllinger announced 
to the Conference on its last sitting 
that an agreement had been arriv- 
ed at on all essential points. ‘The 
Greeks were to retain their version 
of the Nicene Creed, and the West- 
erns theirs; the latter were to ad- 
mit that the Filiogue had been im- 
properly introduced, and that both 
were to agree that, whichever ver- 
sion they used, their meaning was 
that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father through the Son. With 
regard to the last point, however, 
the Orientals said that although 
they had personally no objection to 
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the expression, yet they must de- 
cline to give any official assent to 
the article until it had been sub- 
mitted to their synods or other 
competent authorities at home. 

Judging from every account we 
have seen (all of them Protestant) 
of the Bonn Conference, it is evi- 
dent that its members, in order to 
give an appearance of mutual agree- 
ment, subscribed to propositions 
which may be taken in various 
senses. The six articles agreed to 
by the committee were couched in 
the following terms : 

“We believe with S. John Da- 
mascene, 1, that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Father as the be- 
ginning, the cause, and the fountain 
of Deity. 2. That the Holy Spirit 
does not proceed from the Son 
(€x tov viod), and that for this 
reason there is in the Godhead 
only one beginning, one cause, 
through which all that is in the 
Godhead is produced. 3. ‘That 
the Holy Spirit is the image of the 
Son, who is the image of the Father, 
proceeding from the Father and 
resting in the Son, as the outbeam- 
ing power of the latter. 4. The 
Holy Spirit is the personal bringing 
forth of the Father, but belonging 
to the Son, yet not of the Son, since 
he is the Spirit of the Godhead 
which speaks forth the Word. 5. 
The Holy Spirit forms the connect- 
itg link between the Father and 
the Son, and is united to the Fa- 
ther through the Son. 6. The 
Holy Spirit proceeds [or, as amend- 
ed by Mr. Meyrick, ‘issues ’] from 
the Father through the Son.” 

It is the supposed denial of that 
unity of the apxn, or originating 
principle in the Most Holy Trinity, 
which has always been the ground 
of the Greek objections to the 
Latin form of the Creed.* “ The 

* See London 7ad/et, August 21. 
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double Procession* of the Holy 
Ghost has always been believed in 
the church, only to a certain num- 
ber of minds it remained for a time 
obscure, and thus there are to be 
found in the writings of the fathers 
passages in which mention is made 
rather of the procession from the 
Father than of the double proces- 
sion from the Father and the Son, 
but yet none which, although not 
formally indicating, exclude or con- 
tradict it. 

“In recurring to the expressions 
employed by the fathers, the mem- 
bers of the Bonn Conference have 
made choice of some of those which 
are vague and least explicit, instead 
of others which convey to the mind 
a clear idea. We are fully aware 
that, from a historical point of view, 
the question of the Filiogue pre- 
sents some difficulties. At Niczxa, 
in 325, the question of procession 
was not even mentioned, from the 
fact of its not having up to that 
time been raised. At Constanti- 
nople, in 381, in order to cut short 
discussions which were tending to 
result in a denial of the Trinity, the 
addition had been made to the 
Creed that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father, without 
mention of the Son. At the Third 
Council of Toledo, in 589, the faith 
of the church in the double proces- 
sion was clearly indicated by the 
addition of the Fi/iogue—an addition 
which was adopted by several par- 
ticular councils, and which became 
general in France. The popes, 
however, foreseeing that the Orien- 
tals—always inclined to be ill-dis- 
posed towards the West—would 
make this addition an excuse for 
breaking off into schism, appeared 
at first but little in favor of a modi- 
fication which, although expressing 
with greater accuracy the faith of 

*See Annales Catholigues, September 25. 
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the church, would furnish fresh 
fuel to theological disputes. It 
was a question of prudence. But 
when the truth was once placed in 
peril, they hesitated nolonger. All 
the West chanted the Fiéliogue ; 
and the Greeks themselves, on re- 
peated occasions, and notably at 
the Council of Florence in 1438, 
confessed the double procession to 
be an article of the Catholic faith.” 

The Old Catholics of Bonn have 
thus made, as it seems to us, a re- 
trogression on this question. Will 
this help to secure “the union of 
the Christian churches ” which was 
the object of the Conference? In 
outward appearance possibly it 
may, because all the separated com- 
munities willingly join hand in 
hand against the true church of 
Christ; but in reality, no, for tie 
Greeks will continue to reject the 
procession through the Son, as the 
Anglicans will continue to accept 
it; and we have no need to say 
that the Catholic Church will never 
cease to confess the double proces- 
sion, and to sing: Qui ex Patre 
Filioque procedit. 

With regard to other subjects 
discussed by the meeting at Bonn, 
we will briefly mention that Canon 
Liddon spoke against the invocation 
of saints, and Dr. von Déllinger 
talked of “making a clear sweep” 
of the doctrine of purgatory and in- 
dulgences; although, in stating the 
belief of his co-religionists, he was 
obliged to reaffirm the doctrine of 
purgatory in terms nearly equiva- 
lent to those of the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV. On this matter, whatever 
the Greeks might do, how many of 
the Anglicans would agree with the 
Old Catholics? Not only are the 
people who go to these conferences 
from England in no sense repre- 
sentatives of the body to which 
they belong, but even they them- 
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selves do not always abide by what 
they have agreed to.* Dean How- 
son, in a statement he read at the 
last Conference, put a Low-Chure! 
interpretation on the resolution of 
last year’s Conference about the 
Eucharist, which ioterpretation Ca- 
non Liddon immediately repudi- 
ated, Before Greek or German 
schismatics can unite with the 
Church of England, they will have 
to make up their minds as to which 
of at least four theological systems 
is Anglicanism, and then to get ¢hat¢ 
admitted by the other three. 

As to the validity of Anglican 
orders, Dr. von Déllinger appears 
to have considered it as resting on 
the certainty of Parker’s consecra- 
tion, without going into the really 
more important questions of Barlow’s 
orders, or the sufficiency of form or 
intention, all of which are matters of 
such grave doubt as to be practically 
worthless to any one insisting upon 
the necessity of certainty that the 
communion to which he belongs 
possesses the apostolic succession. 

We cannot conclude this sketch 
of the Bonn Conference without 
presenting our readers with a por- 
trait of its chief, Dr. von Déllinger, 
drawn by a friendly hand—that of 
a French apostate priest, and one 
of the members of the Conference 
—which we reproduce from the 
pages of the Jndépendance Belge. 

“ M. Dallinger,” he writes, “ pro- 
nounced three long and eloquent 
discourses, marked by that serious- 
ness and depth which so especially 
characterize his manner of speak- 
ing; but notwithstanding their 
merit, they have not resulted in 
any new conclusion, May not thie 
blame be in some measure due to 
M. Overbeck, who . . . introduced 


into the discussion authorities pos- 
terior to the epoch of the separation 
* Sez London 7ad/e?, Aug. 21. 
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of East and West, and mingled the 
question of the seven cecumenical | 
councils with that of the Filiogue ? 
... At all events, both obscurity 
and coldness found their way into 
the debates. . . 

“ Truly, this excellent M. Déllin- 
ger seems fated to go on from one 
contradiction to another, and to ac- 
cept one year that which he refused 
in the preceding. For instance, in 
1871, at the congress at Munich, he 
energetically opposed the organiza- 
tion of Old-Catholic parishes; after- 
wards he resigned himself to con- 
sent to this. In 1871 he desired 
the Old Catholics to confine them- 
selves, after his example, to protest- 
ing against the excommunication 
they had incurred; but later on he 
is willing that their priests should 
take upon themselves the full exer- 
cise of their ministry. In 1871 and 
1872 he wished to maintain the de- 
cisions of the Council of Trent; in 
1873 he decided to abandon them, 
as well as the alleged cecumenicity 
of this council. In 1872... he 
considered the attempts made to 
establish union between the Old 
Catholics and the Oriental churches 
as at any rate imprudent, if not 
even compromising. In 1874 he 
adopted the idea of which he had 
been so much afraid, and has since 
that time used every endeavor to 
promote the union of the churches. 
Last year a proposal [ for a com- 
mittee to examine on what points 
the earliest fathers harmonized] 
was rejected by M. Déllinger with 
a certain disdain, as impracticable 
and even childish. Vow, however, 
we find him obliged to come back 
to it, at least in part.”* “It is by 


* We wonder that it does not occur to Dr. von 
D8llinger’s disciples to make some calculation, from 
the number of changes his views have undergone 
during the last five years, as to how many they had 
better be prepared for, according to the ordinary 
rule of proportion, for the remaining term of his 
probable existence— ¢.g , four changes in five years 
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no means in reproach but in praise 
that we say this,” continues the 
writer, adding: “ He accepted with 
the best grace possible, in one of 
the sittings of the Conference this 
year, the observations of Prof. 
Osinnin on the manner of studying 
texts; and when an erudite and ven- 
erable man like M. Déllinger knows 
how to correct himself with such 
humility, he does but raise himself 
in the esteem of sincere men.” 

We would here venture to ob- 
serve that when “so erudite ” a man 
as Dr. von Déllinger, and one who 
is acknowledged by an entire sect as 
its most distinguished doctor and 
its leader, is so little sure of his 
doctrine that he is continually alter- 
ing it, he and his followers are sure- 
ly among the last people who ought 
to refuse to the Pope the infalli- 
bility which he in fact arrogates to 
himself in setting himself above an 
cecumenical council, as was that of 
the Vatican. 

If the head is represented by one 
of the members as being in a chro- 
nic state of uncertainty, so are the 
members themselves represented by 
another. In the Church Review 
(Anglican) for Sept. 18, 1875, is an 
article entitled “ Old-Catholic Pros- 
pects,” the greater part of which 
consists of one of the must abusive 
and malignant attacks against the 
Catholic Church, and in an especial 
manner against the Jesuits, that it 
has ever been our lot to come upon, 
even in the journal in which it ap- 
pears. After informing his readers 
that “Jesuitism has led the Pope 
into the egregious heresy of pro- 
claiming his own infallibility,” and 
that “ the Spirit of Christ, who would 


should prepare them for eight in ten, and for a dozen 
should the venerable professor live fifteen years more. 
They should, further, not forget to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, for how long they themselves are afterwards 
to continue subject to similar variations in their 
opinions ; for one would suppose they hope to stop 
semewhere, some time. 
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not rest in the Vatican Council, 
where all was confusion, restraint, 
and secrecy, (!) has drooded over 
the humble (?) Conference of trust- 
ing hearts” at Bonn, etc., etc., this 
person, with a sudden sobriety, ven- 
tures on a closer inspection of the 
favored sect for which he had just 
profanely claimed the guidance of 
the Eternal Spirit, while denying it 
to the cecumenical council where 
the whole episcopate of the Catho- 
lic Church was assembled with its 
head, the Vicar of Christ. 

This writer perceives that, “on 
the other hand, there are dangers 
in the future. At present,” he says, 
“the Old-Catholic body is kept in 
order by two master minds—Dr. 
Déllinger and Prof. Schulte. There 
are innumerable elements of dis- 
cord ” (he adds) “ manifest enough, 
but they are as yet subdued by 
reverence for Dr. Ddllinger, and 
beat down by the sledge-hammer 
will of the lay professor. If either 
of these pilots were removed, it is 
impossible to say into how many 
fragments Old Catholicism might 
split. Its bishop has no means of 
control over minds, as have Schulte 
and Déllinger. Michaelis is simply 
abusive and violent, ready to tear 
down with hands and teeth, but in- 
competent to build. Repulsive in 
personal appearance, his work is 
that of detraction, denunciation, 
and destruction. ‘To human eyes 
the movement is no movement at 
all; é contains in itself no authority 
to hold its members personally in 
check; and yet, in spite of every 
disadvantage, the Old-Catholic so- 
ciety is the expression of true feel- 
ing,” etc., etc. 

But we have dwelt long enough 
on this pictare; let us in conclu- 
sion turn to a very different one. 
“Rome accepts no compromise ; 
she dictates laws,” says M. Henri 
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Vignaud, * contrasting her in no 


friendly spirit with the sect we have 


been contemplating, but yet in a 
spirit of calmness and candor. 

And this, which he intends as a 
reproach, is in reality a commenda- 
tion. It is the true church only 
which can accept no compromise 
when the truth is in question, of 
which she is the faithful depository ; 
and whatever laws she dictates are 
to guard the truth, dogmatic or 
moral, issued in God’s name and 
with his authority. 

M. Vignaud acknowledges this 
in the following remarkable man- 
ner: “That cannot be conciliated 
which is by nature irreconcilable. 
There can be no compromise with 
faith. Either man forges to 
himself the truths which must illu- 
minate his path, or he receives 
them from the Deity, in which case 
he must submit to accept the dog- 
ma of infallibility; for without this 
the whole theory falls. It is for 
this reason that the apostolic Ro- 
man Catholicity is so strong. Sub- 
ordinating reason to faith, it does 
not carry within it the germ of any 
scepticism. ‘There can be no trans- 
acting with it, and whoever goes 
out of it enters, whether he is aware 
of the fact or not, into rationalism, 
of which the logical outcome is the 
elimination of the divine action in 
human affairs.”’ ¢ 

It would be scarcely possible to 
show more clearly that there are but 
two logical positions in the world 
of intelligences—namely, Catholici- 
ty and scepticism, or, as it is called in 
the present day, positivism. The 
next step after refusing God all ac- 
tion in human affairs is to refuse 
him existence. 


The Conference at Bonn, how- 


* Echo Universel. 
+See Annales Catholiques, 25 Septembre, 1875. 
Paris: Allard. 
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ever little it may have done in other 
respects, has already produced one 
result which was far from the inten- 
tion of its promoters. It has fur- 
nished an additional proof that there 
is one church only which is capable 
of resisting the invasion of scepti- 
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cism and unbelief, and that this 
church is the Catholic and Roman. 
“ Either Jesus Christ never organ- 
ized a church, or the Catholic is the 
church which he organized.” * 


* Ernest Naville (a Protestant), Priesthood of the 
Christian Church. 
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I HAVE lately been reading some 
remarks on the curious association 
existing between certain tastes and 
odors and an involuntary exertion 
of the memory by which the recur- 
rence of those tastes or odors recalls, 
with a vividness not otherwise to be 
obtained, a whole series of incidents 
of past life—incidents which, with 
their surrounding scenes, would 
otherwise be quite forgotten and 
buried out of sight by the successive 
overlaying of other events of greater 
interest orimportance. Montaigne 
has some singular illustrations of 
this peculiar fact of consciousness, 
and there is a brief reference to the 
subject made in some recently re- 
published recollections of William 
Hazlitt. Connected with this is 
the powerful influence known to 
be exercised in many well-au- 
thenticated cases upon the ner- 
vous sensibilities by the exhalation 
of particular perfumes or the scent 
of certain kinds of flowers harmless 
or agreeable to all other persons. 
‘There is a reciprocal motion of the 
mind which has also been noted, by 
which a particular train of thought 
recalls a certain taste or smell almost 
as if one received the impression 
from the existing action of the 
senses. An illustration is given in 
the discussion just noted, where a 


special association of ideas is stated 
to have brought back to the writer, 
with great vividness, the “smell of a 
baker’s shop in Bassorah.” Individ- 
ual experiences could doubtless be 
accumulated to show that this mys- 
terious short-hand mind-writing, so 
to term it, by means of which the 
memory records on its tablets, by the 
aid of a single sign imprinted upon 
a particular sense, the history of a 
long series of associated recollec- 
tions, is not confined to the senses 
of taste and smell alone, but makes 
use of all. 

The recollection of one of the 
happiest days of my life—a day of 
strong excitement and vivid pleasure, 
but not carried to the pitch of satie- 
ty—is inseparably associated with 
the warm, aromatic smell of a cigar 
which I lighted and puffed, walking 
alone down a country road. In this 
case the train of thought is followed 
by the impression on the sense. But 
in another instance within my ex- 
perience the reciprocal action of 
thought and sense is reversed; the 
sight of a particular object in this 
latter case invariably bringing back 
to my mind, with amazing distinct- 
ness, a scene of altogether dissimi- 
lar import, lying far back in the 
memory. The circumstances are 
these: 
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*Tis now some years since I visit- 
ed the seaport town of Shipping- 
ton. It is, or was, one of those 
sleepy provincial cities which still 
retain an ante-Revolutionary odor 
about its dock-yard and ordnance 
wharves. A group of ragged ur- 
chins or a ruby-nosed man in greasy 
and much-frayed velveteen jacket 
might be seen any sunny morning 
diligently fishing for hours off the 
end of one of its deserted piers for 
a stray bite from a perch or a floun- 
der. ‘The arrival of the spring clip- 
per-ship from Glasgow, bringing a 
renewal of stock for the iron mer- 
chants, or of a brig with fruit 
from the Mediterranean, used to set 
the whole wharf population astir. 
Great changes have taken place of 
late years. Railroads have been 
built. Instead of a single line of 
ocean steamships, whose fortnightly 
arrival was the event of the day, half 
a dozen foreign and domestic lines 
keep the port busy. Fashion, which 
was once very exclusive and con- 
fined to a few old families, has now 
asserted its sway over wider ranks, 
and the officers of her majesty’s 
gallant Onety-Oneth, and the 
heavy swells of Shippington society 
whose figures adorn the broad steps 
of the Shippington Club-House, 
have now the pleasure of criticising 
any fine morning a (thin) galaxy of 
female beauty and fashion sweeping 
by them, whose modes rival those of 
Beacon Street or Murray Hill. 

But at the time of which I write— 
when I was a school-boy, a quarter 
of a century ago—it had not been 
much stirred by the march of these 
modern improvements. Her Bri- 
tannic majesty was then young to 
the throne, and a great fervor of 
loyalty prevailed; and when the 
Royal Welsh Fus'leers used to 


march down to the parade-ground 
for morning drill, with the martial 
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drum-major and its great bearded 
Billy-Goat, presented by the queen, 
dividing the honors of the head of 
the regiment, it would be hard to 
exaggerate the enthusiasm that 
swelled the bosoms of the small 
boys and African damsels who step- 
ped proudly along with the band. 
Those were grand days, guorum 
pars magna fut, when I too marched 
down the hill from the citadel], with 
a mind divided between awe and 
admiration of the drum-major— 
curling his mustache fiercely and 
twirling his staff with an air of 
majesty—and a latent terror of the 
bearded pet of the regiment, whom 
report declared to have destroyed 
three or four boys in Malta.- But 
rare indeed were those holidays, 
for I was impounded most of the 
time in a college, where the study 
of the Latin Dedectus gave little op- 
portunity for the pursuit of those 
more attractive branches of a liberal 
education. About half a dozen of 
the boys, of whom I was one, were 
proficients at serving Mass. It was 
therefore with great joy at the dis- 
tinction that we found ourselves 
named, one frosty Christmas Eve, 
to accompany Father W to the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, about 
a mile distant, where he was to cele- 
brate midnight Mass. Oh! how the 
snow crisped and rattled under 
our feet as we marched along, full 
of importance, after Father W ) 
each boy with his green bag, con- 
taining his surplice and souéaue, 
swung over his arm! What a jolly 
night it was; and how the stars 
twinkled! We slapped our hands 
together, protected by our thick blue 
mitts, and stamped our feet like 
soldiers on the march to Moscow. 
It was after ten o’clock, and the 
streets were dark and nearly desert- 
ed. ‘To us, long used to be sound 
asleep at that hour in our warm 
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dormitory, each boy in his own lit- 
tle four-poster, with the moonlight 
streaming in through the windows 
on its white counterpane—and not 
caring, tf we were awake, so much as 
to whisper to the boy next to us, 
under pain of condign punishment 
in the morning—there was some- 
thing mysterious and almost ghostly 
in this midnight adventure. As 
we passed the guard-house near 
the general’s residence, the officer 
of the night, muffled in his cloak, 
came along on the “ grand rounds.” 
‘The sentry, in his tall bearskin hat, 
stops suddenly short in his walk. 

“ Who goes there?” he calls out in 
a loud, fierce voice, bringing down 
his bayonet to the charge. 

We clung closer to Father 
Ww ’s skirts. “ Rounds,” replies 
the officer in a voice of command, 
his sword rattling on the ground, 
iron-hard with the frost. “What 
rounds ?” “Grand rounds!” “ Ad- 
vance, grand rounds, and give the 
countersign!” Then the sergeant 
of the guard, the alarm being given, 
rushes out into the street with his 
men, all with bayonets drawn and 
looking terrible in the moonlight. 
They form in line, and the officer 
advances. A whispered conversa- 
tion takes place; the soldiers pre- 
sent arms and march back into the 
warm guard-house; and the officer 
passes silently on to the next 
guard. 

While this scene was going on we 
stood half terrified and fascinated, 
hardly knowing whether to take to 
our heels or not. But the calm 
voice of Father W , as he an- 
swered “A friend” to the sentry’s 
challenge, reassured us. Soon we 
reached the convent gate, and, enter- 
ing the grounds, which were open 
for the occasion, found the convent 
all ablaze with lights. The parents 
and friends of the young lady pu- 
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pils were permitted to attend the 
midnight Christmas Mass. The 
convent, and convent chapel which 
communicated with it, stood in the 
midst of winding walks and lawns 
very pretty in the summer; but the 
tall trees, now stripped of their 
leaves, swung their bare branches 
in the wind with a melancholy re- 
collection of their faded beauty. 
Groups, in twos and threes, walk- 
ed silently up the paths, muffled in 
cloaks and shawls, and disappeared 
within the chapel. We were re- 
ceived by the lady-superior, Mme. 
s » whose kind voice and 
refined and gentle manners were 
sadly maligned by a formidable 
Roman nose, that struck our youth- 
ful minds with awe. What unprin- 
cipled whims does Nature some- 
times take thus to impress upon 
the countenance the appearance of 
a character so alien to our true dis- 
position! Nor is it less true that 
a beautiful face and a form that 
Heaven has endowed with all the 
charms of grace and fascinating 
beauty may hide a soul rank with 
vice and malice. The Becky 
Sharpes of the world are not all 
as ferret-featured as Thackeray's 
heroine, whom, nevertheless, with 
much truth to art, he represents as 
attractive and alluring in her prime. 
But dear Mme. P ’s Roman 
nose was not, I have reason to be- 
lieve, without its advantages; the 
fortuitous severity of its cast help- 
ing to maintain a degree of discip- 
line among her young lady board- 
ers, which a tendency to what Mr. 
Tennyson calls “the least little 
delicate curve” (vulgo, a pug), or 
even a purely classical Grecian, 
might have failed to inspire. For- 
give me the treason if I venture 
even to hint that those young ladies 
in white and blue who floated in 
and out of Mme. P——’s parlors 
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on reception-days, like angels cut 
out from the canvas on the walls, 
were ever less demure than their 
prototypes ! 

We altar-boys were marshalled 
into a long, narrow hall running 
parallel with the chapel. There 
we busied ourselves in putting 
on our red soutanes and white sur- 
plices, and preparing the altar for 
Mass. But we had a long time to 
wait, and while we stood there in 
whispering silence, and the chapel 
slowly filled, suddenly appeared 
Mme. P with a lay sister, 
carrying six little china plates full 
of red and white sugar-plums, and 
some cakes not bigger than a 
mouthful, to beguile our tedium. 
To this day the sight ot one of 
those small plates, filled with that 
kind of sugar-plums, brings back to 
my mind with wonderful minute- 
ness all the scenes I have described 
and those that followed. The long 


walk through the snow, the guard- 
house, the convent grounds, the fig- 


ures of Mme. P and her lay 
sister advancing towards us, rise 
before me undimmed by time; and 
even now as I write the flavor of 
the sugared cassia-buds seems to be 
in my mouth, though it is over 
twenty years ago since I cracked 
them between my teeth with a 
school-boy’s relish for sweetmeats. 
The feeling of distant respect en- 
gendered by the sight of Mme. 
F ’s nose gave way all at once 
to a profound sympathy and admi- 
ration for that estimable lady, as she 
handed us those dainties. Yet, as 
they disappeared before our juvenile 
appetites, sharpened by the frost, 
we could not help feeling all a boy’s 
contempt for the girls that could be 
satisfied with such stuff, instead of 
a good, solid piece of gingerbread 
that a fellow could get two or three 
bites at! We had nodoubt that the 
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convent girls had a congé that day, 
and that this was a part of the feast 
that had been provided for them. 
We marched gravely into the 
sanctuary before Father W , and 
took our places around the altar- 
steps while he ascended the altar. 
A deeper hush seemed to fall on 
the congregation kneeling with 
heads bowed down before the Sa- 
viour born on that blessed morn- 
ing. The lights on the altar burned 
with a mystical halo at the mide 
night hour. ‘The roses around the 
Crib of the infant Redeemer 
bloomed brighter than June. We 
heaped the incense into the burning 
censer, and the smoke rushed up in 
a cloud, and the odorous sweetness 
filled the air. Then along the 
vaulted roof of the chapel stole the 
first notes of the organ, now rising, 
now falling; and the murmuring 
voice of the priest was heard read- 
ing the Missal. Did my heart stand 
still when a boy—or is it touched 
by a memory later ?—as, birdlike, 
the pure tones of the soprano rose, 
filling the church, and thrilling the 
whole congregation? Marvellous 
magic of music! Can we wonder 
to see an Arion borne by dolphins 
over the waves, and stilling the 
winds with his lyre? Poor Mme. 
L ! She had a voice of aston- 
ishing brilliancy and power. Her 
upper notes I have never heard ex- 
celled in flute-like clearness and 
sustained roundness of tone. When 
I heard her years later, with a more 
experienced ear, her voice, though a 
good deal worn, was still one to be 
singled out wherever it might be 
heard. She is since dead. She 
was a French lady of good family. 
Her voice had the tone of an exile. 
She sang the Adeste fideles on that 
Christmas morning with a soul-stir- 
ring pathos that impressed me se 
much as a boy that the same hymn, 
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sung by celebrated singers and 
more pretentious choirs, has always 
appeared to me tame. 

It would not serve my present 
purpose to pursue these recollections 
farther. Enough has been said to 
show how quickly the mind. grasps 
at some one prominent point affect- 
ed by sense, to group around it a 
tableau of associated recollections. 
That little china tea-plate with its 
blue and gilt edge, heaped over with 
sugar-plums, brings back to me 
scenes that seem to belong to an- 
other age, so radical is the change 
which time makes in the fortunes 
and even emotions of men. 

When the lights were all out in 
the chapel, except those that burned 
around the Crib, and the congrega- 
tion had silently departed, we wend- 
ed our way back fo the college with 
Father W in the chill morning 


air more slowly than when we start- 
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ed; sleepy, but our courage still 
unabated by reason of the great 
things we had shared in, and the 
still greater things separated from 
us by only one more, fast-coming 
dawn. We slept like tops all the 
morning, being excused from six 
o’clock Mass on account of our 
midnight excursion. When we join- 
ed the home circle on Christmas 
morning, yow may be assured we 
had plenty to talk about. Nor was 
it untiP after dinner, and all the 
walnuts had been cracked, and our 
new pair of skates—our most priz- 
ed Christmas gift—tried on and 
admired, that the recollection of 
our first Christmas Mass began to 
fade from our minds. Pure hearts 
and innocent joys of youth! How 
smooth the stream—wescius aure@ 
fallacis—on which it sails its tiny 
craft! How rough the sea it drifts 
into! 
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S. Louis’ bell! 

How grandly swell 

Its matin chime, 

Its noonday peal, 

Its vesper rhyme ! 
How deeply in my heart I feel 
Their solemn cadence; they to me 
Waft hymns of precious melody. 


S. Louis’ bell! 

What memories dwell 
Enshrined among 
Each lingering note 
And tuneful tongue! 


* The bell of S. Louis’ Church, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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As on the quivering air they float, 
Those sweet vibrations o’er and o’er 
Bear tidings from a far-off shore. 
S. Louis’ bell ! 
What clouds dispel, 
What doubts and fears 
Dissolve away, 
What sorrowing tears, 
Like mists before the rising day ! 
While on the waiting, listening air 
Rings out S. Louis’ call to prayer. 


S. Louis’ bell! 

Ring on and tell 

In matin chime, 

And noonday peal, 

And vesper rhyme, 
And let thy joyful notes reveal 
The story loved of mortals best— 
Of Holy Child on Virgin’s breast, 
While herald angels from above 
Sang anthems of eternal love ! 


S. Louis’ bell! 

When earth’s farewell 
Upon my parting lips shall dwell, 

And when Ierise 

On angel wing 
To seek the gates of Paradise, 
And stand before the-Heavenly King, 
Though in that realm of perfect peace’ 
All other earthly sounds should cease, 

Methinks ’twould be 

A joy to me 

Once more to hear, 

With bended ear, . 
The music loved on earth so well— 
The echoes of S. Louis’ bell! 
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FROM CAIRO TO JERUSALEM. 


SEATED in the spacious hall of 
the new hotel in Cairo, we dis- 
cussed a tour through the Holy 
Land. We had quitted our com- 
fortable and home-like dahadéeah, 
wherein we had lived for nearly 
four months upon the waters of the 
historical Nile. Asad farewell had 
been said to our trusty sailors, and 
even those of them who had linger- 
ed around the hotel for days after 
our arrival, to kiss our hands as we 
came out, had now taken their de- 
parture. Old Abiad, our funny 
man, had for once worn a sober 
look as he bade us God-speed on 
our homeward voyage. Said—the 
indefatigable, hard-working, muscu- 
lar Said, ever ready for the hardest 
work, and ever foremost in action— 
had left us with tearful eyes, and 
had started on his upward voyage 
to Keneh, to marry the young Mos- 
lem maiden to whom he had pledg- 
ed his troth some few months be- 
fore. 

Yes, the Nile trip was really over, 
but on the tablets of memory was 
painted a most bright and beautiful 
picture, which time alone could ef- 
face. Still another separation: one 
of our party, having been in the 
Holy Land the previous year, was 
about to remain in Egypt, while the 
rest of us visited Syria. Father 
H , Mme. D , and the wri- 
ter made the travelling party. The 
plans were soon settled, and a day 
was appointed upon which we 
should depart from Cairo to meet the 
Russian steamer which was advertis- 
ed to leave Alexandria on Monday, 
April the 13th, a.p. 1874. One of 
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the greatest difficulties in travelling 
in the East is to obtain accurate 
information concerning the arrival 
and departure of steamers and 
trains. When inquiring what time 
the train would leave Cairo for 
Rhoda, the terminus of the railway 
along the Nile, I was informed that 
it would leave somewhere: about 
seven o’clock in the morning, and 
would reach Rhoda between six 
and eight in the evening; this was 
the most accurate information I 
could possibly obtain. In point of 
fact, the train left Cairo at nine A.M., 
and reached Rhoda at half-past ten 
at night. On Monday morning, 
April 13, there was a general clear- 
ing out of travellers from the ho- 
tel. At nine A.M.—and, for a won- 
der, punctual to the minute—we left 
the station at Cairo on the train 
going to Ismailia. We passed 
through some of the richest coun- 
try of the Delta, teeming with life 
and activity. The Sagéars, or Per- 
sian water-wheels, were sending 
their streams of life-giving water 
through the numberless little canals 
on every hand. Here a line of 
laden camels march along with 
stately step. There a family—fa- 
ther, mother, and son—accompan- 
ied by the omnipresent donkey, 
called to mind the flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt. And 
well they may; for here we are in 
the land of Goshen, at Rameses, 
the home of the Israelites, the 
starting-point of their long, dreary 
wanderings. Now the railroad 
marks the line between the cultivat- 
ed land and the sandy plains of the 
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desert ; on one side rich vegetation, 
nurtured by the fresh-water canal, 
on the other, sandy hillocks stretch- 
ing away to the line of the hori- 
zon; and in a few moments we 
see the deep, rich blue of the water 
of Lake Timsah, contrasting most 
strikingly with the golden sand of 
its desert bank. Ismailia! Erethe 
train has stopped we are surround- 
ed by a crowd of Arabs thirsting 
for their spoil. A score of them 
pounce upon our baggage. After 
considerable shouting and threaten- 
ing, we compromise, and a truce is 
proclaimed. We engaged two of 
them to carry our baggage to the 
steamer on the lake. O porters of 
the United States! how you would 
blush and hang your heads in 
shame to see these Arabs handle 
‘baggage. In my childish and un- 
travelled simplicity I thought it 
most wonderful to see you lift those 
heavy boarding-houses, miscalled 
trunks, and carry them to the fourth 
story of a hotel. But hereafter, for 
porters, commend me to the Arabs. 
We had four or five heavy valises, 
one of them weighing nearly one 
hundred pounds, and numberless 
small parcels. One of the men 
hung these valises from his neck, 
and tying the smaller parcels in 
among them, as though by way of 
ornament, started off, followed by 
his brother porter, with our only 
trunk, a large and very heavy one, 
strapped on his back. They walk- 
ed at a brisk pace to the boat, 
about one mile distant, and did not 
seem in the least fatigued when they 
arrived there. As we started to 
walk down the long avenue leading 
to the lake, we were beset as usual 
by the importunities of three or 
four donkey-boys, each one recount- 
ing the praises of his own animal, 
and speaking disparagingly of the 
others, yet all in the best possible 
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humor. Running here and there, 
dragging after them the patient 
donkey, they cried out: “Him 
good donkey, sah; lookhim. Oder 
donkey no good; him back break. 
Him exquisite donkey, sah! Him 
Yankee Doodle!” Suddenly, ina fit 
of indignation, I turned upon them 
and howled at the top of my voice : 
“Empshy Ya Kelb” (“Get out, O 
dog !”), when, with a roar of laugh- 
ter, one little imp jumped in front 
of me, andexclaimed: “Oh! How- 
adji can speak Arabic. Him good 
Arab donkey. ‘Take him, sah; him 
speak Arabic.” Notwithstanding 
this great inducement, I did not 
take him. 

Like Aladdin’s palace, “Ismailia 
has sprung up almost in a single 
night. In 1860 the site of the present 
town was a barren waste of sand; 
but when the fresh-water canal was 
completed to this place, and the 
magic waters of the Nile were let 
loose upon it, the golden sands of 
the desert gave place to the rich 
verdure of vegetation ; gardens, filled 
with the choicest fruits and flowers, 
sprang up on every hand. Indeed, 
it seems but necessary to pour the 
waters of the Nile on the desert to 
produce a soil which will grow any- 
thing to perfection. Here we see 
the pretty little Swiss ché/et of M. de 
Lesseps, and a short distance be- 
yond the palace of the viceroy, 
built in a few months, for the pur- 
pose of entertaining his illustrious 
guest at the opening of the Suez 
Canal. 

What singular fellows these Arabs 
are! Our two porters demand 
three rupees (a rupee is worth 
about fifty cents) for their servi- 
ces. I quietly take one rupee 
from my pocket and offer it to 
them. Indignantly they reject it; 
and if I will not give them what 
they ask, they will accept nothing 
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at all; and with loud words and 
angry gestures they shout and ges- 
ticulate most vehemently, com- 
plaining of the insignificant pittance 
I offer them for the hard work they 
have just gone through. I repock- 
et the rupee, and proceed very leis- 
urely to arrange our places on the 
little postal boat, which is to leave 
in about an hour. Having pur- 
chased tickets, and seen that 
everything was properly arranged, 
I again return to the attack, as I am 
now upon the offensive, and offer 
them the rupee. No, they will not 
have it; but now they will accept 
two rupees. Well, it being the rule 
of Eastern negotiations that as one 
party comes down the other should 
go up, like a balance, I increase 
the rupee by a franc, and after 
much talking they agree to accept 
it. But now what a change comes 
over them! Finding that they have 
extracted from me all that they 
possibly can, their whole manner 
changes, and they become as polite 
and affable as you please. They 
thank me, proffer their services to 
do anything for me that I may 
wish, kiss their hands in respectful 
salutation, and are off. 

Our steamer is sommewhat larger 
than a man-of-war’s boat, and our 
little company is soon assembled in 
the cabin. Besides ourselves, there 
are, first, a voluble young Russian 
who came with us from Cairo, and 
who precipitates himself most des- 
perately into the strongest friend- 
ships that the time will allow with 
every one he meets, telling you all 
about himself and his family, and 
then finding out as much as he 
can about you and yours; next, a 
stolid Saxon, Prussian vice-consul 
at Cairo, a very pleasant and intel- 
ligent young man; and, lastly, a 
quiet, retiring young Italian lady, 
who, unable to speak any language 


besides her own, cannot join in the 
general conversation, which is car- 
ried on principally in French. At 
six o'clock we left the landing-place 
at Ismaiiia, and, passing out the 
northeast corner of Lake Timsah, 
we entered the narrow cutting of 
El Guisr. The surface of these 
heights is the highest point in the 
Isthmus of Suez, being from sixty 
to sixty-five feet, above the level 
of the sea. In cutting the canal 
through this part they were obliged 
to dig down some ninety feet, in or- 
der to give the canal its proper 
depth below the sea level. Just 
after we entered this cutting, the 
strong north wind which was blow- 
ing at the time caught madame’s 
parasol, whirled it out of her hand, 
blew it overboard, and the last we 
saw of it it was floating placidly 
along toward Suez. One sees here 
how perceptibly the sand is filling 
up the hard-won trench, and the 
dredging-machines are kept in con- 
stant operation to keep the chan- 
nel clear. At dusk we passed a 
large English steamer tied up for 
the night—as large steamers are 
never allowed to travel in the canal 
after dark. 

We soon entered Lake Menzaleh, 
and continued through it some 
twenty-seven miles to Port Said. 
Fifteen years ago a belt of sand, 
from six to nine hundred feet in 
width, occupied the place where 
Port Said now stands. Here in 
April, 1859, M. de Lesseps, sur- 
rounded by a handful of Euro- 
peans and a score of native work- 
men, gave the first blow of the 
spade to that great channel of com- 
munication between the East and 
the West. Soon the ground for the 
future town: was made, houses erect- 
ed, gardens laid out, and to-day 
Port Said is a town of nearly ten 
thousand inhabitants, with streets, 
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squares, gardens, docks, quays, 
mosques, churches, and a very safe 
and easily-approached harbor. The 
name Port Said was given to it in 
honor of the then viceroy, Said 
Pasha. The next morning, when I 
went to the office to purchase tick- 
ets, I was informed, by the not over- 
polite clerk in the Russian Steam- 
ship Co.’s office, that notwithstand- 
ing it was advertised that the steam- 
er would leave Alexandria on Mon- 
day, it would not leave until Tues- 
day, and consequently would not 
leave Port Said until Wednesday 
afternoon—another illustration of 
the uncertainty of travelling infor- 
mation in the East. In the after- 
noon I determined to go down to the 
lake and endeavor to shoot some 
flamingoes or pelicans, both of 
which abound here in great num- 
bers. Leaving the town, I started to 
cross the wide, level plain which 
separated it, as I supposed, from 
the lake. Some distance ahead I 
saw numerous birds disporting them- 
selves amid the glistening and 
sparkling waters of the lake. Af- 
ter walking for nearly an hour, I 
reached the spot, but no lake was 
there, and turning around, I saw it 
at the point from which I had start- 
ed. Somewhat confused, I turned 
towards the sea, and there I saw, 
high up in the air, a sand-bank with 
women walking upon it, and a little 
further on two gigantic figures like 
light-houses moving toward me in 
the air. In a moment the truth 
flashed upon me—it was a mirage; 
and retracing my steps to the town, 
I found that the lake was in a dif- 
ferent direction from the one I had 
taken. The next day we went on 
board the steamer, which arrived 
from Alexandria about ten in the 
morning. There is considerable ex- 
citement on board, and a number of 
smart-looking boats with trim crews 
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rapidly approaching us announce 
the arrival of M. de Lesseps with 
his wife and her two nieces, en route 
for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
M. de Lesseps is a man of medium 
height, rather stout, and with a very 
good-natured and _jovial-looking 
countenance. Hewearsaheavy gray 
mustache, and his hair is silvery 
white. His appearance is that of a 
man of great energy and determina- 
tion, and one to project and carry 
through the colossal work he has 
so successfully executed. The 
ship was very much crowded, or 
perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that the accommodations 
were very limited, as we did not 
have more than fifty first-class pas- 
sengers on board, and yet there 
were not sufficient accommodations 
for them in the first cabin. Father 
H and I, together with a young 
Austrian with whom we had _ be- 
come acquainted at Port Said, were 
obliged to sleep in a second-class 
cabin.’ We were told that they 
would so arrange it that we could 
eat in the first saloon, and at dinner- 
time we found a small work-table 
set for four of us to eat from. How- 
ever, it was quite large enough 
for me; forI had not been seated 
many minutes before I felt an unac- 
countable desire to go on deck and 
inhale the fresh air. 

Having done so, I retired for the 
night. Bright and early the next 
morning I was ‘upon deck, but I 
found Father H there before 
me. Madame, having a very com- 
fortable room in the first cabin, 
had not yet risen. The sea was 
still and calm as a pond, and, turn- 
ing my face toward the east, I be- 
held for the first time the mountain 
ranges of Judea. Yea, there be- 
fore me was Judza, the land prom- 
ised and given to the seed of Abra- 
ham. ‘There, among those hills, 
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Samson had performed his exploits 
of power. ‘here the royal David 
and the wise Solomon had lived 
and reigned. Ay, and there One 
greater than them all, the Man- 
God, was born, lived, and laid 
down his life for the salvation of 
mankind. And was it really true 
that I, an inquisitive Yankee of the 
XIXth century, was soon to tread 
those sacred spots, hallowed with 
reminiscences so dear to the heart 
of every Christian? Icould scarce 
believe it. Was I not in a dream, 
and would I not soon awake to 
find it all a beautiful but fleeting 
vision? No, it was true, and it was 
made most painfully apparent by 
the harsh clangor of the Arab 
boatmen, and their frantic endea- 
vors to take possession of us, as our 
ship dropped anchor off the town 
of Jaffa. ‘There is no harbor of 
any kind here, and when the sea is 
calm the steamers anchor about 
one mile from the shore, and pas- 
sengers and their baggage are land- 
ed in small boats. Immediately in 
front of the town, and but a short 
distance from it, a series of partial- 
ly-covered rocks forms a wall, bro- 
ken only by two channels or gate- 
ways, one about ten feet in width, 
and the other a little wider. 
Through these the sea dashes with 
tremendous fury, and as the little 
boat approaches it is caught upon 
the summit of some breaker, and 
dashed through the opening into 
the quiet haven behind. When it 
is stormy, the steamers do not stop 
here at all, but land their passen- 
gers a short distance farther up the 
coast. ‘The bright, genial face of 
Father Guido (president of the 
Casa Nuova) soon welcomed us to 
Palestine. He had come down 
from Jerusalem to meet M. de 
Lesseps, and to offer him the hos- 
pitality of their convent, which 


was thankfully accepted. We soon 
disembarked and entered a small 
boat, accompanied by our trusty 
dragoman, Ali Aboo Suleyman, 
who had travelled with one of our 
party the previous year, and whom 
I believe to be one of the best 
dragemans in the East. Our boat, 
propelled by the strong arms of a 
half-score of powerful Arabs, soon 
brought us alongside of the town. 
Passing through a narrow gateway, 
and giving a substantial and mate- 
rial wink to the revenue official, we, 
with our baggage, were soon depos- 
ited at the door of the Latin con- 
vent. After greeting the kind and 
hospitable fathers, and arranging 
terms with Ali, we started out for a 
short walk. ‘Traversing the narrow, 
tortuous streets and filthy alleys, 
jostled by camels, horses, donkeys, 
and preceded by Achmud, Ali’s 
youngest son—a lad of fourteen 
years, who, with a pompous and 
authoritative air, pushed aside old 
men and young, women and chil- 
dren, and would have done the 
same with the camels had he been 
able, to make room for the How- 
adji—we reached the spot where 
stood in former days the house of 
Simon the tanner. Here the Apos- 
tle Peter resided many days, and 
here he saw the vision of the clean 
and unclean beasts, wherein the 
voice commanded him saying: 
“ Arise, Peter, kill and eat.” A 
small mosque now occupies the 
site of the house. ‘The streets 
were thronged with Russian pil- 
grims returning from their Easter 
pilgrimage to the Holy City. 
Many of them will leave in the af- 
ternoon on the steamer which has 
brought us from Egypt, and in a 
few short days will be at Odessa, 
whence the railway will carry them 
to St. Petersburg. About three in 
the afternoon, accompanied by an 
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Irish priest who had lived in Malta 
for several years, we mounted our 
horses and started for Jerusalem. 
We had been most hospitably en- 
tertained by the kind fathers at the 
convent; a large room and an ex- 
cellent breakfast had been pro- 
vided for us, but no remuneration 
asked. We, of course, made a do- 
nation, which was thankfully re- 
ceived. We rode through the nar- 
row streets, passed out the gate, 
and in a few moments were among 
the world-tamous orange-groves of 
Jaffa. The sky was cloudless, the 
weather like a beautiful May day 
at home, and the air heavy with 
the delicious fragrance of the 
oranges. We rode for nearly a 
tuile through these beautiful groves. 
Meanwhile, Ali provided himself 
with numbers of these large oranges, 
and soon for the first time I tasted 
an orange that I really enjoyed. 
Just plucked from the tree, with 
skin half an inch in thickness,’and 
without seeds, this luscious fruit 
seems almost to dissolve in the 
mouth like ice-cream. Ali owns a 
large grove, from which he gathers 
about one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand oranges per annum. These 
he sells in large quantities at the 
rate of two pounds sterling per 
thousand, yielding him a very nice 
income, as the expense of taking 
care of them is very small. Now 
we are riding along the level plain 
which separates the Judzan hills 
from the bright blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, and a little after six 
o'clock we drew rein at the Latin 
convent in Ramleh. It is almost 
useless fur me to speak of the kind- 
ness and hospitality of these good 
Franciscan fathers of the Holy 
Land, as it is known throughout 
the world, and abler pens than 
mine have endeavored, but in vain, 
to praise them as they deserve. 
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Unselfish, kind, burying self com- 
pletely in the great work they 
have undertaken, they have given 
up their homes, families, and all 
that was dear to them, to live 


a monastic life among these 
sacred spots, to guard these 
holy places, and, like minis- 


tering angels, to assist pilgrims 
from every clime and of every 
Christian race and _ nationality. 
Clad in the humble garb of their 
order, they go quietly and unos- 
tentatiously through life, sacrificing 
themselves at every turn for the 
benefit and comfort of others. 
They have stood through centuries, 
a devoted band of chivalrous 
knights guarding the spots render- 
ed sacred by the presence of their 
God. May he in his goodness re- 
ward them by permitting them to 
stand as a noble guard of honor 
around his celestial throne in the 
heavenly hereafter! After a com- 
fortable night’s rest and a good 
breakfast, we started at six o’clock, 
in order to avoid the intense heat 
of midday. M. de Lesseps and 
party had preceded us by nearly 
two hours. As we rode out the 
convent gate, numbers of lepers, 
with shrunken limbs and distorted 
countenances, clamored piteously 
for alms. We dropped some small 
coins into their tin boxes, which 
they carry so that there may be 
no possibility of contact with the 
compassionate passer-by who may 
bestow alms upon them. We rode 
for some time across a level plain, 
and near ten o'clock reached Bab- 
el-Wady (Gate of the Valley), at the 
foot of the mountain range. Here 
we found avery comfortable house, 
which has been erected for the 
sake of affording accommodation to 
pilgrims. We lunched here, took 
a short nap, and started on our 
way about two in the afternoon. 
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The whole distance from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem is not over thirty-six 
miles ; but fast riding is not practi- 
cable on account of the baggage, 
which is transported on mules at a 
very slow pace; consequently, it 
generally requires two days to 
make the trip, whereas a mode- 
rately fast horse could easily accom- 
plish the journey in seven or eight 
hours. We now enter Wady Ali. 
One could scarcely imagine a more 
suitable place for lurking bandits 
to conceal themselves in than 
among the thick undergrowth here. 
Their musket-barrels might almost 
touch their unconscious victim’s 
breast, without being visible, and 
many a tale has been told and re- 
told around the Howadji’s camp- 
fire of their exploits of robbery and 
murder in this place. But now, 
thanks to the strict though tardy 
vigilance of the sultan, the pass is 
free from danger. 

What feelings of emotion now 
fill my breast! The dreams of my 
childhood are being realized—I am 
in the Holy Land! Reaching the 
summit of one of the ridges, a beau- 
tiful panorama is spread out before 
us. At our feet lies the valley of 
Sharon, dressed in the richest green, 
and ornamented with the bright, 
beautiful wild flowers of early 
spring; beyond lies the plain of 
Ramleh, and in the distance, like a 
silver frame, sparkles and glistens 
the bright waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. Anon we see beneath us the 
beautiful valley of Beit Hanina, and 
Ali, laying one hand on my shoul- 
der, points to a little village nestled 
amid the olive-groves in the valley. 
Yes, that is Ain-Karim, the place of 
the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
—the spot where was born the 
“ greatest of men.” We check our 
horses but for a moment; we have 
noeyes forthat now. Every gaze is 
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fixed upon that small yellow house 
upon the top of the opposite hill; 
for has not Ali told us that from that 
point we shall see the Eternal City ? 
Riding rapidly down the mountain- 
side, we do not even stop as we 
cross the brook—where David gath- 
ered the pebbles with which he slew 
his gigantic adversary—and push 
rapidly up the opposite mountain. 
Father H and I are in advance, 
while madame rides behind with the 
Irish priest. The shades of evening 
are now falling, and I fear lest night 
may come on before we reach the 
city. Scarce a word is spoken; my 
heart beats with excitement, such 
as it has never known before, and 
seems as though it would break 
through its prison-house, so eager, 
so anxious, is it to move quickly on. 
Unable to restrain my impatience, 
I give my horse a blow with my 
riding-whip, and he starts on a full 
run, Father H calls me back. 
We have travelled so long and shared 
so many pleasures together, let us 
together share the great pleasure of 
the first sight of Jerusalem. I rein 
in my horse, and ride by his side. 
Now the top of the hill is reached, 
and it is yet light; but we have mis- 
taken the house—it is another one 
still farther on. Itis now twilight. 
We speak not a word, but, bent for- 
ward, we scan the horizon with 
piercing eyes, as though we would 
penetrate the mountains themselves, 
so eager are we to see the city. I 
hail a passing boy: “ Fin el Kuds ?” 
(“Where is Jerusalem ?”), but with a 
stupid stare he passes on. A few 
moments more the house is reached, 
and Sion, royal city of David, lies 
before us! Waiting until the rest 








of the party ride up, we dismount, 
kneel, kiss the ground, and then 
recite aloud the psalm Zefatus Sum, 
a Pater Noster, and an Ave Maria, 
remount, enter the city by the Jaffa 
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gate, ride to our comfortable quar- 
ters at the Latin Hospice, and are in 
Jerusalem. 

At the convent we were enter- 
tained in the most hospitable man- 
ner, and provided with the neatest 


and tidiest of rooms. Early the 
next morning Father H and I 
sallied forth to call on Pére Ratis- 
bonne. Following the Via Sacra, 
we stopped before an iron gate a 
short distance below the arch Ecce 
Homo, and little Achmud, picking 
up a large stone, pounded upon it 
as though he were repaying a 
grudge which he had cherished 
against it for centuries. I ventured 
to remonstrate, suggesting that they 
might be displeased at so much 
noise being made. But he answer- 
ed very coolly—meanwhile continu- 
ing the pounding as if his future 
happiness depended upon making a 
hole in the door—that he wanted to 
inform those inside that some visi- 
tors wished to call upon them. I 
said nothing, but doubted seriously 
whether that would be the impres- 
sion produced on their minds. Had 
it been in America, and had I been 
inside, I should have imagined that 
it was an election row, or a fire dur- 
ing the reign of the volunteer fire 
department. But notwithstanding 
all this, no one appeared, and we 
moved away disgusted, only to find 
that we had been at the wrong 
place, and to be farther informed 
that Pére Ratisbonne was in Paris. 

What shall I say of the sacred 
spots of Jerusalem, which so many 
abler pens than mine have attempt- 
ed to describe ?—vainly endeavor- 
ing to portray the inexpressible 
emotions that crowd the breast of 
every Christian as he kneels before 
them for the first time! Perhaps I 
can convey to my readers some idea 
of the feeling which continually per- 
vaded my whole being. It was as 
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if the curtain of the past had been 
rolled back, placing me face to face 
with the living actors in that great 
tragedy of our Redemption eighteen 
hundred years ago. What contri- 
buted in a great measure to this was 
that we had lived during the winter 
in an atmosphere of three or four 
thousand years ago. We had scarce- 
ly esteemed it worth while to look at 
the ruins of the Ptolemys, they seem- 
ed so recent after the massive tem- 
ples of the Rameses and the Ositar- 
sens, and now the beginning of the 
Christian era appeared but an affair 
ofyesterday. ‘Ihe Adamic and Mo- 
saic dispensations seemed a little 
old, ’tis true, but the Christian dis- 
pensation was yet to us in all the 
glory of its early morn. I felt, as I 
crossed the Kedron and read the 
Holy Gospels seated beneath the 
olive-trees in the garden of Geth- 
semane, as if even I had been a 
personal follower of the Man-Goud, 
and in imagination could hear the 
hosannas of praise as he rode past 
me on the ass on the way from 
Bethany. Before this religion had 
seemed to me more like an intellec- 
tual idea. Now I felt that I knew 
Him as a friend, and my heart beat 
earnest acquiescence to Father 
H ’s remark: “Coming from 
Egypt, Christ appears a modern 
personage; and the visit to the 
sacred places of Palestine adds to 
the intellectual and moral convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity, 
the feeling and strength of personal 
friendship with its Author.” 

On Sunday Father H cele- 
brated Mass at the altar erected on 
the spot where the Blessed Virgin 
stood during the Crucifixion. ‘The 
hole in the rock wherein the sacred 
cross was planted belongs to the 
Greeks, and over it they have erect- 
ed an altar, loaded down, like all 
their other altars, with tawdry finery. 
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On another occasion I had the 
happiness to serve Father H ’s 
Mass on the spot where our Lord 
was nailed to the cross. But the 
greatest happiness of all was reserv- 
ed for the morning we left the Holy 
City, when madame and I received 
Holy Communion from the hands of 
Father H , who celebrated Mass, 
which I served, in the Holy Sepul- 
chre itself. Hic Jesus Christus 
sepultus est. In that little tomb the 
three of us, who had shared together 
the pleasures and dangers of a long 
voyage in Egypt and Nubia—here 
on the very spot where He was en- 
tombed, we alone, in early morn, re- 
ceived his sacred body and blood, 
giving fresh life and courage to our 
souls for our future struggles with the 
world. How much better, instead 
of incrusting the sepulchre with 
marble and gems, to have left it as 
it was, rude and simple as when the 
Man-God was laid init! But one 
sacred spot is left in its primitive 
state—the grotto of the Agony. A 
simple altar has been erected in it, 
and a marble tablet let into the wall 
with this inscription uponit: “ Hic 
factus est sudor ejus sicut gutte 
sanguinis décurrentis in terram.” 
The walls and roof of the grotto 
are to-day as they were that terrible 
night when they witnessed the 
sweat as drops of blood rolling 
down his sacred face. 

The limits of this article will not 
permit me to tell how we wander- 
ed reverentially along the Via Sa- 
cra, or gazed in admiration from 
Olivet’s summit on Jerusalem the 
Golden lying at our feet ; of our in- 
teresting visit to the residence of the 
Princesse de La Tour d’Auvergne, 
on the spot where the apostles were 
taught the Lord’s Prayer, which 
she has inscribed on the court-yard 
walls in every written language. I 
could tell of our visit to the Cena- 
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culum, to the Temple, the tomb of the 
Blessed Virgin, our walks through 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat; but these 
descriptions are so familiar to every 
Christian that I will content myself 
with relating more of the personal 
incidents which befell us than gen- 
eral descriptions of what we saw. 
Father H and I left Jerusa- 
lem on Tuesday morning, and, after 
riding several hours, camped for the 
night near the Greek convent of 
Mars Saba. No woman is allowed 
to enter this convent, and men only 
with permission of the Greek Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. We visited the 
tomb of S. Saba, model of anchorites, 
and saw in one room the skulls of 
fourteen thousand of his brethren, 
most of them massacred by the Be- 
douins. Rev. Mr. Chambers, of New 
York, with two young frends, was 
encamped near us, and we spent a 
very pleasant evening in their tent. 
At five o’clock the next morning we 
were in the saddle, en roude for the 
Dead Sea. We had a Bedouin es- 
cort, who was attired in a dilapidat- 
ed,soiled night-shirt, and was scarce- 
ly ever with us, either taking short 
cuts down.the mountain-side—as he 
was on foot—and getting far in ad- 
vance of us, or lagging equally as 
far in the rear. Nevertheless, it 
was a powerful escort—had we not 
paid the sheik of the tribe five dol- 
lars for it? and did it not represent 
the force and power of a mighty 
tribe of Bedouins? In_ sober 
earnest, this hatless, shoeless. es- 
cort was a real protection; for if 
we had been attacked while he 
was with us, his tribe, or the sheik 
of it, would have been forced by the 
authorities to make good our loss, 
and, moreover, the attacking tribe 
would have incurred the enmity of 
our escort’s tribe—a very serious 
thing in this part of the world, and 
among men whose belief is: Whoso 
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sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall- 
his blood be shed. ‘The Bedouins 
find this way of robbing travellers 
more profitable than the old-time 
system of taking their victim’s pro- 
perty vi e¢armis, for in the latter 
instance they are liable to be pur- 
sued, caught, and punished; while 
in the former, by exacting a fee 
from the traveller and furnishing 
an escort in return, they make con- 
siderable money without fear of 
punishment. While riding along to- 
ward the Dead Sea,I frequently 
dismounted to shoot partridges, and 
on remounting I took out the cart- 
ridges which had not been used, 
before handing my gun to the escort, 
who carried it forme. On one oc- 
casion, when near the Dead Sea, 
I had pursued several partridges, 
but did not get a shot at them, and 
returning to my horse, held by the 
escort, I was about to draw out the 
cartridges when he requested me 
to let them remain, so that I should 
not have the trouble of reloading 
for the next shot. I ‘shook my 
head with a negative motion, when 
he replied in an humble tone: 
“ Very well, 1am a Bedouin, and of 
course you cannot trust me.” And 
then flashed across my mind that 
terrible curse pronounced upon Ish- 
mael and his descendants: “ His 
hand shall be against every man, 
and every man’s against him.” 
Feeling sorry for the poor fellow, I 
looked him straight in the eye, as 
though expressing my confidence 
in him, and handed him the loaded 
gun. Iwas alone with him now, as 
the rest of the party had ridden on 
a mile or two in advance. But I 
felt perfectly safe, because he was 
walking ahead of me, and, had he 
meditated treachery, I had my re- 
volver in my belt, and could have 
killed him before he could raise the 
gun to shoot. However, I presume 
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that he simply wanted to play 
sportsman himself; for when he re- 
turned me the gun, some hours af- 
terwards, both barrels were empty. 
About ten o’clock we reached the 
barren shores of the Dead Sea, 
passing, very close to it, numberless 
heaps of cinders, indicating a recent 
Bedouin encampment. We took a 
long bath in these buoyant waters. 
I sank as far as my neck, and then 
walked through the water as though 
on land. I remained nearly an hour 
in the water without touching the 
bottom. It is very difficult to swim, 
as, when one assumes the swimming 
position, the legs are thrown half 
out of the water. These waters, 
covering the site of Sodom and Go- 
morrha, are clear as crystal, yet to 
the taste are bitter as gall. Riding 
along the plain for a short hour, 
we entered the luxurious vegetation 
on the banks of the Jordan, and 
dismounted near the place where 
S. John baptized our Lord. Swift- 
flowing, muddy, turbulent Jor- 
dan! shall I ever forget thee or 
the pleasant swim I had in thy 
sweet waters? Father H and 
I dozed for about an hour, took a 
lunch, and then, remounting, rode 
across the level plain of Jericho, 
and about five o’clock reached our 
tent, pitched on the site of ancient 
Jericho, at the foot of the Mount of 
‘Temptation, where Satan would 
tempt our Lord with the vain, fruit- 
less riches of this world. After 
dinner we walked a short distance, 
and sat down on the limb of a 
tree overhanging the sweet waters 
of the heaven-healed fountain of 
Elisha. Surrounded by armed 
Bedouins, who watched our every 
motion with eager curiosity, and 
occasionally in plaintive tones re- 
quested dacksheesh, we passed a de- 
lightful hour recalling the sacred 
reminiscences connected with the 
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spets around us. Behind us a 
crumbling ruin marks the site of 
once proud Jericho—the city to 
which the warlike Joshua sent the 
spies from the Moabitish hills be- 
yond the Jordan; the city destroy- 
ed by the Israelitish trumpet-blast, 
and against which the terrible curse 
was pronounced: “Cursed be the 
man before the Lord that riseth up, 
and buildeth this city Jericho: he 
shall lay the foundation thereof in 
his first-born, and in his youngest 
son he shall set up the gates of it” 
—a curse which was most fearfully 
fulfilled. Yonder Elijah went up 
to heaven in a whirlwind. Far 
away in the distance the Dead Sea, 
hemmed in by its mountain banks, 
lies calm and placid in the dying 
sunset. At our feet is the broad 
plain of Jericho, and at our back 
the mountains of Judza. How 


singular it must have seemed to the 
Israelites when they first saw moun- 


tains covered with trees and ver- 
dure! In their old Egyptian home 
they had seen but sand-mountains, 
the vegetation in no place extend- 
ing beyond the level ground; and 
now for the first time after their 
dreary desert wanderings they saw 
the vegetation creeping up the 
mountain-side even to its summit, 
and thousands of sheep browsing 
upon it on every hand. Early the 
next morning we were in the sad- 
dle, en route for Jerusalem, and, 
passing the spot where the good 
Samaritan ministered to the poor 
man who had fallen among thieves, 
we reached Bethany about noon. 
Procuring some tapers from an old 
woman, we descended into the 
tomb from which the voice of his 
God had called forth the dead 
Lazarus. A flight of steps leads 
down some distance into a small 
chamber, which is to-day in the 
same condition as when Martha’s 
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brother, arising from the dead, testi- 
fied to the assembled crowd the 
power of Jesusof Nazareth. From 
here we ascended Olivet, and from 
its summit looked with admiration 
upon the beautiful panorama spread 
out beneath us, and lunched under 
the venerable olive-trees, which 
perhaps had cast their shade upon 
the weary form of our Saviour, and 
had witnessed the glorious miracle 
of his Ascension. Soon after we 
reached our convent home. 

The Jews in the Holy City are 
much fairer than their brethren in 
America. They wear the old-time 
gabardine, belted at the waist and 
extending to the ankles; on the 
head a high black felt hat with 
broad brim, while two curls hang 
down the cheek on either side. 
They are a sorrowful-logking race, 
fascinating to gaze upon as con- 
nected with the great Drama, yet 
inspiring me at the same time with 
a feeling of disgust which I could 
not control. How striking a pic- 
ture of their degradation and fall 
from their once proud estate as the 
chosen ones of God, is shown as 
they gather on Fridays to their 
wailing-place; five courses of large 
bevelled stones being all that re- 
main of Solomon’s grand Temple! 
Here are Jews of all ages and of 
both sexes, crying bitterly over fall- 
en Jerusalem. Old men, tottering 
up, bury their faces in the joints 
and cavities, and weep aloud as 
though their hearts were breaking, 
while in chorus comes the low, 
plaintive wail of the women. In 
and among, and around and about 
them, with shouts of mirth and 
laughter, play the children of the 
Arab conquerors. The Jews are 
permitted to weep here unmolested. 

On Sunday afternoon, accompa- 
nied by Father Guido,-we went 
to Bethlehem. We passed the 
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night in the Latin convent, 
and the next morning madame 
and I received Holy Commun- 
ion from the hands of Father 
H , who celebrated Mass in 
the Crib of the Nativity, on the 
spot where the Wise Men stood 
when adoring the new-born Babe. 
The very spot where Christ was 
born is marked by a silver star, 
with this inscription upon it: “ Hic 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
Natus est.” The star belongs to 
the Latins, but the altar over it to 
the Greeks, who have several times 
attempted to carry off the star, but 
unsuccessfully. ‘They, of course, 
will not permit the Latins to cele- 
brate Mass upon the altar. ‘The 
Greeks, being more powerful, are 
continually harassing and heaping 
all sorts of indignities upon the 
Latins, who are obliged to submit 
to them. Shame upon the Catho- 
lic nations of Europe—nations 
which in bygone times sent forth 
those noble bands of Crusaders, 
sacrificing their lives to rescue the 
holy places from infidel hands! 
But Easter a year ago they de- 
stroyed the valuable hangings in 
the Holy Crib, presented to the 
Latins by the French government, 
and stole two pictures from their 
altars valued at six thousand dol- 
lars apiece. Nay, more than this: 
they even severely wounded with a 
sword the Franciscan brother who 
endeavored to prevent the execu- 
tion of their nefarious designs. 
And again the past Easter, but a 
few days before we were there, wit- 
nessed another of these terrible 
scenes of barbarism and inhumani- 
ty. A number of unoffending pil- 
grims, just returned from their an- 
nual Easter visit to the Jordan, were 
denied entrance by the Greeks to 
the basilica over the Holy Crib. 
And when they insisted upon enter- 
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ing the church—which is common 
property, and in which they had a 
perfect right to go—and attempted 
to force their way in, they were ar- 
rested by the Turkish governor of 
Bethlehem—who is in league with 
the Greeks—under the pretext that 
they were inciting to riot, and cast 
into a loathsome dungeon in Jeru- 
salem. But, thanks to the exertions 
of M. de Lesseps, they were subse- 
quently released. 

I rode over to the hill where the 
shepherds watched their flocks 
that eventful night when the angels 
announced to them the “ glad tid- 
ings of great joy.” In the after- 
noon we rode across the mountains 
to Ain-Karim, the birth-place of 
S. John the Baptist. 

The women in this part of the 
country, but particularly in Beth- 
lehem and its vicinity, carry all 
their fortunes on their heads. 
Dressed in the picturesque garb of 
the Moabitish women, their coins 
are hung in great numbers from 
theircaps. Oneyoung mother, with 
her babe in her arms, and with 
her cap almost covered with rows 
of gold coins, approached me at 
Ain-Karim, and begged me in a 
piteous tone for a copper, and ap- 
peared delighted when I gave it to 
her. They would almost sooner 
starve than part with these coins, 
in which they take great pride; but 
I imagine that after they are mar- 
ried their husbands find means of 
obtaining possession of them, and 
then they get into general circula- 
tion again. We went to see the 
scene of the Visitation, over which 
an altar had been erected in the 
early ages of Christianity, but which 
had been concealed for centuries, 
and only accidentally discovered of 
late by the Latins in renovating 
their church. Alongside the altar 
is the impression of a baby in the 
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rock. It is said that when Herod’s 
soldiers came to the house of S. 
Elizabeth to execute their master’s 
murderous commands to massacre 
the little innocents, the saintly mo- 
ther pressed her infant against the 
wall, which opened, received him, 
and then, closing again, hid him 
from view; and thus was he saved 
to grow up a voice crying in the 
wilderness, ““ Make straight the way 
of the Lord.” We spent the night 
in the convent built on the site of 
the house where was born this 
“ greatest of men.” The next day 
we returned to Jerusalem, visiting 
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en route the Greek church on the 
spot where grew the tree from 
which the sacred cross was made. 

Shortly after this we left the Holy 
City, soon bade farewell to our 
trusty dragoman, and embarked on 
the Zibre at Jaffa, bound for Mar- 
seilles. Oh! what impressions were 
made upon me by my short sojourn 
among those sacred places. How 
my faith was strengthened, and my 
love and devotion increased, and 
how earnestly and often I wished, 
and still wish, that each and every 
one I know could see what I have 
seen and feel as I now feel! 
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** One aim there is of endless worth, 

One sole-sufficient love— 

To do thy will, O God ! on earth, 
And reign with thee above. 

From joys that failed my soul to fill, 
From hopes that all beg:iled, 

To changeless rest in thy dear will, 
O Jesus ! call thy child.” 


EXETER BEACH was divided into 
two distinct parts by a line of cliff 
jutting far out into Exeter Bay. 
Below the eastern face of the cliff 
lay the Moore estate, and then 
came the town; but on the west 
side was an inlet, backed by dense 
woods, and bounded on the farther 
extremity by another wall of rock. 
This was known as Lonely Cove, 
and deserved itstitle. From it one 
looked straight out to the open 
sea; no island intervened, nor was 
anything visible on shore save the 
two long arms of frowning rock, 
the circuit of pine coming close to 
the edge of drift-wood that marked 
the limit of the tide, and, at the 
far distance, a_ solitary house. 


This had once been occupied by a 


man who made himself a home 
apart from every one, and died as 
lonely as he lived; since then it 
had been deserted, and was crum- 
bling to decay, and many believed it 
to be haunted. 

Along this beach, about three 
o’clock one Christmas Eve, Jane 
Moore was walking. It was a dull 
afternoon, with a lowering sky, and 
a chill in the air which foreboded 
rain rather than snow; but, wrap- 
ped in her velvet cloak and furs of 
costly sable, Jane did not heed the 
weather. 

Her heart was full to overflowing. 
From the first Christmas that she 
could remember to the one previous 
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to his death, she had taken that 
walk with her father every Christ- 
mas eve, while he talked with her 
of the joy of the coming day, sang 
to her old Christmas carols, and 
sought to prepare her for a holy as 
well asa merryfeast. He had tried 
to be father and mother both to his 
motherless girl, but his heart ached 
as he watched her self-willed, impe- 
rious nature, often only to be curb- 
ed by her extreme love for him. 

“ Be patient, my friend,” the old 
priest who knew his solicitude used 
to say. “It is avery noble nature. 
‘Through much suffering and failure, 
it may be, but swrey, nevertheless, 
our Jane will live a grand life yet 
for the love cf God.” And so 
James Moore sfrove to believe and 
hope, till death closed his eyes 
when his daughter was only thirteen 
years old. 

Heiress of enormous wealth, and 
of a beauty which had been famous 
in that county for six generations, 
loving keenly all that was fair, lux- 
urious, and intellectual, Jane Moore 
was one of the most brilliant women 
of her day. Dancing and riding, 
conversation and music—she threw 
herself into each pursuit by turn 
with the same whole-hearted adan- 
dun which had ever characterized 
her. Yet the priest who had bap- 
tized her, and who gave her special, 
prayerful care and direction, laid 
seemingly little check upon her. 
Such religious duties as were given 
her she performed faithfully; she 
never missed the daily Mass or 
monthly confession; not a poor 
cottage in the village in which she 
was not known and loved, though 
as yet she only came with smiles 
and money and cheery words, in- 
stead of personal tendance and 
real self-denial. No ball shortened 
her prayers, no sport hindered her 
brief daily meditation. The priest 
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knew that beyond all other desires 
that soul sought the Lord; beyond 
all other loves, loved him; and 
that she strove, though poorly and 
imperfectly and with daily failure, 
to subject her will to the higher 
will of God. To have drawn the 
curb too tightly then might have 
been to ruin all; the wise priest 
waited, and, while he waited, he 
prayed. 

This Christmas Eve on which 
Jane Moore was speeding along 
the beach was the last she would 
ever spend as a merry girl in her 
oldhome. As a wife, as a mother, 
she might come there again, but 
with Epiphany her girlhood’s days 
must end. Her heart, once given, 
had been given wholly, and Henry 
Everett was worthy of the gift; but 
the breaking of old ties told sorely 
upon Jane, who always made her 
burdens heavier than need be by 
her constant endeavor to gain her 
own will and way. Her handsome 
face looked dark and sallow that 
afternoon ; the thin, quivering nos- 
trils and compressed lips told of a 
storm in her heart. 


“T cannot understand it,” she 
said aloud. “ Why must I go 
away? Surely it was right to wish 


to live always in my old home 
among my father’s people. Why 
should God let Henry's father live 
and live and live to be ninety years 
old, and he be mean and trouble- 
some ? and why should my dear fa- 
ther die young, when I needed him ? 
I cannot bear to go away.” 

And then came to her mind 
words said to her that very day— 
few words, but strong, out of a wise 
and loving heart—“God asks some- 
thing from you this Christmas, in the 
midst of your joy, which I believe 
he will ask from you, in joy or sor- 
row, all your life long until he gets 
it. He wants the entire surrender 
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of your will. I do not know how 
he will do it, but I am sure he will 
never let you alone till he has 
gained his end. Make it your 
Christmas prayer that he will teach 
you that his will is better and 
‘sweeter than anything our wills 
may crave.” 

She flew faster along the beacu, 
striving by the very motion to find 
relief for the swelling of her heart. 
“TI cannot bear it,” she cried—“ to 
have always to do something I do 
not want to do! I cannot bear it. 
Yes, I can, and I will. God help 
me! But I cannot understand.” 

On, on, faster still, sobs choking 
her, tears blinding her. “I wanted 
so much to live and die here. God 
must have known it, and what dif- 
ference could it make to him ?” 

“Don’t ye! Don’t ye, Tom! 
Ye’ve no right. Ye mustn’t, for 
God’s sake.” ‘The words, in a 
woman’s shrill voice, as of one 
weak with fasting or _ illness, 
yet strong for the instant with 
the strength of a great fear or 
pain, broke in upon Jane’s passion, 
and, coming to herself, she found 
that she was close to the Haunted 
House. Fear was unknown to her; 
in an instant she stood within the 
room. 

Evidently some tramp, poorer 
than the poorest, had sought shelter 
—little better than none, alas !—in 
the wretched place. A haggard 
woman was crouching on a pile of 
sea-weed and drift-wood, holding 
tightly to something hidden in the 
ragged clothing huddled about her, 
striving to keep it—whatever it 
might be—from the grasp of a des- 
perate, half-starved man who bent 
over her. 

“ Gie it to me,” hecried. “I tell 
ye, Poll, I'll have it, that I wull, for 
all ye. And I'll trample it, and I'll 
burn it, that I wull. No more car- 
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rying o’ crucifixes for we, and I 
knows on’t. Gie us bread and 
butter, say I, and milk for the babby 
there.” 

“Nay, nay, Tom,” the woman 
pleaded. “Tt’s Christmas Eve. 
He'll send us summat the night, 
sure. Wait one night, Tom.” 

“Christmas! What’s him to we? 
Wait! Wait till ye starve and freeze 
to death, lass; but I'll not do’t. 
There’s no God nowhere, and no 
Christmas—it’s all a sham—and 
theresha’n’t be no crucifixes neither 
where I bes. Ha! I’s got him now, 
and I'll have my own way, lass.” 

“Stop, man!” Jane stood close 
beside him, with flashing eyes and 
her proud and fearless face. “ Give 
me the crucifix,” she said. 

But she met eyes as fearless as 
her own, which scanned her from 
head to foot. “ And who be you?” 
he asked. 

“Jane Moore,” she answered, 
with the ring that was always in her 
voice when she named her father’s 
honored name. 

“And what’s that to me?” the 
man exclaimed. “ Take’s more’n 
names to save this.” And he shook 
the crucifix defiantly. 

“Stop, stop!” Jane cried. “Iwill 
pay you well to stop.” 

“Why then, miss ?” 

“Your God died on a cross,” 
Jane answered. “You shall not 
harm his crucifix.” 

“Speak for yourself, miss! Shall 
not? My wull’s as strong as yours, 
I'll warrant. God! There’s no 
God; else why be ye in velvets and 
herin rags? That’s why I trample 
this ’un.” 

In another moment the crucifix 
would have lain beneath his heel; 
but Jane flung herself on her knees. 
All pride was gone; tears rained 
from her eyes; she, who had been 
used to command and to be obeyed, 
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pleaded like a beggar, with humble 
yet passionate pleading, at the feet 
of this beggar and outcast. 

“ Wait, wait,” she cried. “Oh! 
hear me. ‘Truly your God was 
bern in a stable and died upon a 
cross. He loves you, and he was 
as poor as you.” 

“There be no God,” the man re- 
iterated hoarsely. “It’s easy for 
the likes o’ ye to talk, all warm and 
full and comfortable.” 

Jane wrung herhands. “Icannot 
explain,” she said, “I cannot un- 
derstand. But it must be that God 
knows best. He sent me. Come 
home with me, and I will give you 
food and clothes and money.” 

“ Not I,” cried the man defiantly. 
‘“‘T knows that trick too well, miss. 
Food and clothes belike, but a jail 
too. I'll trust none. Pay me 
here.” 

Jane turned her pocket out. “I 
have nothing with me,” she said. 
“Will you not trust me?” But in 
his hard-set face she read her an- 
swer while she spoke. 

“Very well,” she continued. 
“Take a note from me to my stew- 
ard. He will pay you.” 

“ Let’s see’t,” was the brief reply. 

Hastily she wrote a few words in 
pencil, and he read them aloud. 

“Now, miss,” he said, “it’s not 
safe for me to be about town much 
‘fore dark, and, what’s more, I won't 
trust ye there neither. Here ye’ll 
bide the night through, if ye means 
what ye says.” 

“OQ Tom!” the woman exclaim- 
ed, breaking silence for the first 
time since Jane spoke, “ ’twull be 
a fearful night for the like o’ she.” 

“ Let her feel it, then,” heretorted. 
“Wasn't her Lord she talks on born 
in the cold and the gloom to-night, 
‘cording to you and she,lass? Let 


her try’t, say I, and see what she'll 
believe come morn.” 
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Like a flash it passed through 
Jane’s mind that her last midnight 
Mass among her own people was 
taken from her; that, knowing her 
uncertain ways, no one would think 
of seeking her till it was too late, 
any more than her steward, well. 
used to her impulses, would dream 
of questioning a note of hers, no 
matter who brought it. Yet with 
the keen pang of disappointment a 
thrill of sweetness mingled. Was 
not her Lord indeed born in the 
cold and the gloom that night? “I 
am quite willing to wait,” she said 
quietly. 

The man went to the door. 
“ Tide’s nigh full,” he said, “ and 
night’s nigh here. I'll go my ways. 
But mark ye, miss, I'll be waiting 
‘tother side, to see ye don’t follow. 
Trust me to wait patient, till it’s too 
dark for ye to come.” 

Jane watched him till he had 
reached the further line of the cliff; 
then she buried ier face in her 
hands. Space and time seemed as 
nothing; again, as for years she had 
been used to do, she strove to place 
herself in the stable at Bethlehem, 
and the child-longing rose within 
her to clasp the Holy Infant in her 
arms, and warm him at her heart, 
and clothe him like a prince. And 
then she remembered what the man 
had said: “ It’s easy for the likes o’ 
ye to talk, all warm and full and 
comfortable.” 

There are natures still among us 
that cannot be content unless they 
lavish the whole box of ointment 
on the Master’s feet. Jane .turned 
to the heap of sea-weed where the 
half-frozen woman lay. “Can you 
rise for a minute?” she asked gen- 
tly. “Iam going to change clothes 
with you. Yes, I am strong, andcan 
walk about and bear it all; but you 
will freeze if you lie here.” And put- 
ting down the woman’s feeble resis- 
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tance with a bright, sweet will, Jane 
had her way. 

Half exhausted, her companion 
sank back upon her poor couch, 
and soon fell asleep; and when the 
baby woke, Jane took it from her, 
lest its pitiful wailing should rouse 
the mother, to whom had come 
blessed forgetfulness of her utter 
inability to feed or soothe it. She 
wrapped the child in her rags, and 
walked the room with it for hours 
that night. It seemed to her that 
they must freeze to death if she 
stopped. For a time the wind 
raged furiously and the rain fell in 
torrents; no blessed vision came 
to dispel the darkness of her vigil ; 
no ecstasy to keep the cold from 
biting her; she felt its sting sharp- 
ly and painfully the whole night 
through. The first few hours were 
the hardest she had ever spent, yet 
she would not have exchanged 
them for the sweetest joy this world 
had ever given her. “My Lord 
was cold,” she kept saying. ‘“ My 
Lord was cold to-night.” 

By and by—it seemed to her that 
it must be very late—the storm 
passed over. She went to the 
door. The clouds were lifting, and 
far away the sea was glimmering 
faintly in the last rays of a hidden 
and setting moon. Below a mass 
of dark clouds, and just above the 
softly-lighted sea, shone out a large 
white star. Across the water, heav- 
ing heavily like one who has fallen 
asleep after violent weeping, and 
still sobs in slumber, came to her 
the sound of the clock. striking mid- 
night; and then all the chimes rang 
sweetly, and she knew that the 
Mass she had longed for had be- 
gun. 

“TI cannot bear it!” she cried; 
then felt the child stir on her 
breast, and, gathering it closer to 
her, she said slowly: “God un- 
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derstands. His way must be best.” 
And she tried to join in spirit with 
those in church who greeted the 
coming of the Lord. 

Surely there was some reason for 
her great disappointment and for 
her suffering that night. Reason? 
Was it not enougli to be permitted 
thus to share His first night of de- 
privation? And presently she be- 
gan to plan for herself God’s plan— 
how the man would return, and 
find her there wet and cold and 
hungry, and would learn why she 
had done it, and would never 
doubt God again. She fancied 
them all at home with her, employ- 
ed by her, brought back toa happy, 
holy life; and she prayed long and 
earnestly for each. 

He did come, as soon as the gray 
morning twilight broke—came with: 
haste, bade his wife rise, and take 
her child and follow him.. He gave 
no time for the words Jane wished: 
to speak ; but when the woman said 
that she must return the garments 
which had kept her warm, and per-- 
haps alive, that night, Jane cried 
“No, no! It is as if I had kep 
our Lady warm for once, and car- 
ried her Child, not yours.” And 
she clasped the baby passionately, 
kissing it again and again. 

The man stood doubtful, then 
tore the rich cloak from his wife’s 
shoulders, seized the mean one 
which it had replaced, wrapped her 
in it, hiding thus the costly attire, 
that might have caused suspicion, 
then looked about the room. 

“ The crucifix ?” he said. 

“Ts it not mine ?” Jane asked. 

He pointed tothe woman. “It’s 
her bit o’ comfort,” he said. “ Gie 
it to her, miss. Plenty ye’s got, ] 
wot. I'll ne’er harm ’un again.” 

There was no more farewell than 
that; no more promise of bette: 
things. In a few minutes they hac 
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disappeared among the pines; and 
cold, suffering, disheartened, Jane 
made her way homeward. To her 
truest honie first; for bells were 
ringing for first Mass, and Jane 
stole into church, and, clad in beg- 
gar’s rags beneath her velvet cloak, 
xnelt in real humility to receive her 
Lord. “Ido not understand,” she 
said to him, sobbing softly. “ No- 
thing that I do succeeds as I like. 
But, my Jesus, I am sure thy will 
is best, only I wanted so much to 
help them for thee. Why was it, 
my Jesus ?” 

But the years went by, and 
though Christmas after Christmas 
Jane remembered with a pang that 
great disappointment, her longings 
and her questions remained unan- 
swered. 

And so it was in. almost every- 
thing. Her life after that strange 
Christmas Eve was one of constant, 
heroic, personal service for others, 
in the love of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. ‘The brilliant woman was 
never seen again at ball or hunt, 
but beside the beds of the sick and 
suffering she was daily tobe found, 
making the most painful, repul- 
sive cases her special care. And 
she, who had delighted in daintiest 
apparel, never wore again after that 
Christmas morning jewels or costly 
clothing. “I have tasted once the 
sweetness of faring like my Lord,” 
she said impetuously to her hus- 
band. “Do not break my heart 
by making me all warm and full 
and comfortable again.” And he, 
whose high soul answered nobly to 
her own, never tried to hold her 
back, but followed her eagerly in 
her earnest following of her Lord. 

Yet the self-willed nature cost its 
owner many sufferings before it 
learned submission to the divine 
Master. It pleased God that Jane 
Everett should live to an advanced 
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and very strong old age, and it also 
pleased him through all those years 
to conform her will to his by con- 
stant and peculiar trials. The hus- 
band whom she loved with an al- 
most idolatrous love was taken from 
her, without an instant’s warning, by 
a fearful accident. Her sons, whom 
she dedicated to God’s holy priest- 
hood, died in their cradles; her 
daughters grew into the fairest 
bloom of womanhood, only to be- 
come the brides of death. Yet no- 
thing quenched the fire in her eye, 
and the cry of her heart for years 
was still its old cry: “O God! I 
cannot bear it. Yes,Ican. God’s 
will is best. But I cannot under- 
stand.” 

One Advent the last remaining 
friend of her youth sent to her, beg- 
ging her to come with haste to pass 
with her the last Christmas they 
could expect to be together on 
earth; and the brave old woman. 
though craving to spend the holy 
season near her darlings’ graves, 
went forth to face the inclement 
weather with as stout a heart as in 
her youth she had sped along Exe- 
ter Beach under the threatening 
sky. In a little village, with no one 
near who knew her except her ser- 
vants, Death laid his hand upon her 
who had desired him for many 
days. 

“This is a serious illness,” the 
physician said to her. Then, read- 
ing rightly the spirit with which he 
had to deal, he added: “ A sickness 
unto death, madam.” 

“Harness the horses, then,” she 
said, lifting herself, “and let me 
get to Ewemouth and die there.” 

“Send for a priest,” the doctor 
answered her. “ You have no time 
to lose.” 

“It has been always so, father,” 
Jane said, looking up pitifully into 
the face of the priest when at last 
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he came. “ From the time that I 
first earnestly gave myself to God, 
up to this time, he has thwarted 
me in every way. Sixty years ago 
this very Christmas Eve he did it. 
It all comes back to me as hard to 
bear as then; and all my life has 
been like that.” And slowly and 
with pauses Jane told the story of 
her night at Lonely Cove. 

“It has always been so, father. 
Whenever I have loved any one 
or tried to help any one, I have 
failed or they have left me.” 

“ My daughter,” the priest repli- 
ed, “ God’s work in a life like yours 
is far more the subjection of the 
will than the number of holy actions 
for others. Be sure that what we 
think failure is often success in God's 
eyes and through his power. He 
asks one last sacrifice from you. 
Madam, God has brought you here 
to add the crowning blessing to 
your life—the opportunity of a last 
and entire surrender of your will 
to his most blessed will. Will you 
offer to him your whole life, that to 
you seems soincomplete and marred, 
judged by your own plans and 
wishes, saying to him without re- 
serve that you believe, certainly, that 
his way is far better than yours?” 

He held the crucifix before her, 
and suddenly the long years seem- 
ed to vanish like a dream, and she 
felt once more the biting cold in 
the haunted house at Lonely Cove, 
and again a child nestled upon her 
heart, bringing with it the thought 
of the manger-bed, and the ques- 
tion, Why should so much suffering 
be? And from that manger her 
thoughts returned to the hard couch 
of the cross; and to all that mys- 
tery of suffering came the mysteri- 
ous answer, “Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” 

She took and kissed the offered 
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crucifix. “ Yes, father,”’ she said 
meekly. “ May the most just, most 
high, and mosf amiable will of God 
be done, praised, and eternally ex- 
alted in all things. I had rather 
die here, O my God! since it is thy 
blessed will, than in any other place 
on earth.” 

“ Amen,” said the priest. 

But when the last sacraments had 
been administered, and Jane lay 
calm and patient now, waiting her 
release, the priest drew near to her, 
and looked with a great reverenc: 
upon her face. 

“My daughter,” he said “ it is at 
times the will of God to show us 
even here the use of some part at 
least of what he has let us do for 
him. ° Be sure his Sacred Heart re- 
members all the rest as well. Sixty 
years ago this Christmas Eve my 
father was saved from a great sin, 
my mother and I from death, by a 
Christian woman’s love for her Lord. 
The first confession I ever heard 
was my own father’s last. He told 
me that from the time he saw that 
rich young girl in rags endure the 
biting cold for God, faith lived in 
his heart, and would not die. I saw 
him pass away from earth in peni- 
tence and hope. For more than 
thirty years I have labored among 
God’s poor as your thank-offering. 
Madam, my mother by the love of 
God, God sends you this token that 
he has worked his own work by 
means of you all your life long. 
He sends you this token, because 
you have given him the thing he 
most desired of you—your will.” 

Jane folded her aged hands hum- 
bly. “Not unto us, O Lord!” she 
said, low and faint, and then a voice 
as of a son and priest at once spoke 
clearly, seeing her time had come: 
“Depart, O Christian soul! in 
peace.” 
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THE APOSTOLIC MISSION TO CHILI. 


A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF PIUS IX. 


BEFORE entertaining ourselves 
with an account of the voyage and 
journeys, from Genoa to Buenos 
Ayres and across the continent to 
Valparaisogpf the first pope who has 
ever been to America, we shall en- 
ter into a few details to show the 
occasion of the apostolic mission 
which he accompanied in an offi- 
cial capacity. 

‘The great reverses of Spain at 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the bonds that united her 
American colonies to their mother- 
country, besides some other causes 
silently working since the emanci- 
pation of the thirteen British pro- 
vinces from England, finally led toa 
Declaration of Independence, which 
was established after several years 
of war. But the king to whose 
government these New-World pos- 
sessions had been subject for nearly 
three hundred years refused to re- 
cognize the accomplished fact or 
to enter into diplomatic relations 
with rebels against his authority.* 

‘The Congress of Verona, in 1822, 
took some notice of these revolted 
countries ; but the European pow- 
ers did not all agree to receive 
them into the family of nations by 
a formal, recognition, and it is well 
known that the views expressed in 


* Among the Spamsh subjects in the colonies, 
there was a class corresponding to the Loyalists of 
the American Revolution. Onc of these was Don 
Miguel Moreno, a mazistrate belonging toa most re- 
spectable colonial family, and the honored father of 
His Eminence the present Archbishop of Valladolid, 
who was born in Guatemala on Nov. 24, 1817, and 
is therefore, in a strict sense of the word, the first 
American who has been made a cardinal. 


that assembly gave rise on the part 
of the President of the United 
States to a declaration of policy 
which has been called the Monroe 
Doctrine.* The Holy See, having 
sublimer interests to deal with, 
could not act as indifferently in this 
matter as other governments, which 
looked only to temporal advantage, 
and wrangled over old systems of 
public policy regardless of recent 
events. By the quixotic obstinacy 
of Spain the South American re- 
publics suffered much inconveni- 
ence, particularly in point of reli- 
gion, because Rome could not 
provide for their spiritual wants 
without risking an open rupture 
with his Catholic Majesty—such 
were royal pretensions of restrict- 
ing the exercise of papal rights, 
even in merely nominal dominions.t 

During the latter part of Pius 
VII.’s pontificate the government 
of Chili sent one of its distinguished 


* Message of December 2, 1823. 

+ It is curious to contrast the tedious trials that 
Rome endured before being able to appoint bishops 
to independent Spanish America, with her ease in 
establishing the hierarchy in the United States. 
Yet the Spaniards and Loyalists, who sometimes 
forgot that political differences should never inter- 
fere with religious unity, might have found a prece- 
dent for this aversion in the case of their northern 
brethren. Ina sketch of the church in the United 
States, written by Bishop Carroll in 1790, it is said 
that “‘ during the whole war there was not the least 
communication between the Catholics of America 
and their bishop, who was the vicar-apostolic of 
the London district. To his spiritual jurisdiction 
were subject the United States; but whether he 
would hold no correspondence witha country which 
he, perhaps, considered in a state of rebellion, or 
whether a natural indolence and irresolution re- 
strained him, the fact is he held no kind of inter- 
course with priest or layman in this part of his 
charge.”—B. U. Campbell ‘“‘Memoirs, etc , of the 
Most Rev. John Carroll,’ in the U. S. Catholic 
Magazine, 1845. 
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citizens, the Archdeacon Don José 
Cienfuegos, envoy to Rome, with 
instructions to try to establish 
direct ecclesiastical relations be- 
tween the Holy See and Santiago, 
the capital of his country. He ar- 
rived there on August 22, 1822, 
and was well received, but only in 
his spiritual capacity. The pope 
would not recognize him as a polit- 
icalagent. Onthe7thof September 
following the Holy Father address- 
ed a brief to the Bishop of Merida 
de Maracaybo, in which he express- 
ed himseif solicitous for the spir- 
itual necessities of his children in 
those far-distant parts of America, 
and intimated his ardent desire to 
relieve them. A little later he 


formed a special congregation of ~ 


six cardinals, presided over by Del- 
la Genga, who became his successor 
as Leo XII.; and after mature 
deliberation on the religious affairs 
in the ex-viceroyalties of Spain, it 
was determined to send a mission 
to Chili, that country being chosen 
for the honor as having made the 
first advances. This measure so 
displeased the Spanish government 
that the nuncio Monsignor—after- 
wards Cardinal—Giustiniani was 
dismissed; and although he was 
soon after permitted to return, the 
wound inflicted upon him left its 
sting behind, for, coming very near 
to the number of votes requisite to 
election in the conclave after Pius 
VIII.’s death, the court of Mad- 
rid barred his fortune by the ex- 
ercise of that odious privilege call- 
ed the Zsclusiva ; the ground of his 
exclusion from the Papacy being 
supposed at Rome to have been 
his participation in the appoint- 
ment of bishops to South America. 
The right (?) of veto expires with 
its exercise once in each conclave; 
and Cardinal Cappellari (Gregory 
XVI.), who, as we shall see, had the 
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most to do with these episcopal 
nominations, was elected pope. 

The choice of a vicar-apostolic 
for the Chilian mission fell upon 
Prof. Ostini (later nuncio to Bra- 
zil and a cardinal), who, after hav- 
ing accepted the position, saw fit 
suddenly to decline it for reasons 
best known to himself. In his 
stead Don Giovanni Muzi, then at- 
tached to the nunciature at Vienna, 
was selected, and, having been re- 
called to Rome, was consecrated 
Archbishop of Philippi 7” partibus 
infidelium,* with orders to proceed 
immediately to Santiago. Themis- 
sion, of which we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter, embarked 
on October 4, 1823, and reached 
Rome on its return the 7th of 
July, 1825. 

Leo XII. succeeded Pius VII. 
in 1824 the republic of Colombia 
sent Don Ignacio Texada to Rome 
with an application for bishops and 
apostolic vicars in that immense 
region; but the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, Chevalier Vargas, a haughty 
diplomate, brimful of Zspatiolismo, 
went to the pope and demanded 
his dismissal. This was refused. 
The envoy had come for spiritual 
interests, not on political grounds ; 
and the Spaniard could not con- 
vince Leo that the rebel’s argument 
—by which he asked no more than 
that species of indirect recognition 
granted by the Holy See, under In- 
nocent X. and Alexander VII., to 
the house of Braganza when it forc- 
ed Portugal from under Spanish 
rule—was not a good one and 
founded on precedent. Neverthe- 
less, Texada returned to Bologna, 
and finally withdrew altogether 
from the Papal States. He had 
some fine qualities, but lacked dis- 
cretion in speech, which was a fault 


* He was translated by Leo XII. in 1825 to the 
residential see of Citta di Castello. 
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very injurious to his position. 
Harpocrates is still the great god 
of diplomacy the world over. ‘This 
state of things was embarrassing. 
Spain had refused to recognize the 
independence of her many provin- 
ces in the New World, although she 
had ceased practically even to dis- 
turb them. The king, who was 
somewhat of a Marguis de Carabas, 
claimed all his old rights over 
them, and, among them, that of 
episcopal presentation. Cardinal 
Wisentan, who was an attentive ob- 
server of these times, remarks—very 
properly, we think—that even if 
such a power could be still called 
legal, “it would have been quite 
unreasonable to expect that the 
free republics would acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the country 
which declared itself at war with 
them.” This was a clear case in 
which allegiance should follow pro- 
tection. After a prudent delay, 
Leo thought it his.duty to repre- 
sent energetically to the Spanish 
government the inconvenience he 
suffered from the existing state of 
affairs, and the impossibility of his 
viewing with indifference a condi- 
tion in which the faithful, long de- 
prived of pastors, were urgently 
asking for bishops for the vacant 
sees. Yet His Holiness had taken 
no decisive step, but called upon 
his majesty either to reduce his 
transatlantic subjects to obedience 
‘ or to leave him free to provide as 
best he could for the necessities of 
the church. In the consistory of 
May 21, 1827, the pope, after pro- 
testing that he could not any lon- 
wer in conscience delay his duty 
to Spanish America, proceeded to 
nominate bishops for more than 
six dioceses in those parts. Madrid 
was, of course, displeased, although 
it was twelve years since the gov- 
ernment had lost even the shadow 
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of authority there, and at first re- 
fused to receive the new nuncio, 
Tiberi.* At this juncture Pedro 
Gomez de Labrador was sent from 
Spain expressly to defeat the mea- 
sure; but although “ acknowledged 
by all parties, and especially by the 
diplomatic body in Rome, to be 
one of the most able and accom- 
plished statesmen in Europe, yet 
he could not carry his point” 
against the quiet and monk-like 
Cardinal Cappellari, who was deput- 
ed by the pope to meet him. In 
the allocution pronounced by Lab- 
brador before the Sacred College, 
assembled in conclave to elect a 
successor to Leo, he made an allu- 
sion to the ever-recurring subject 
of the revolted Americans; but 
although done with tact, it grated 
on the ears of many as too persis- 
tently and, under the circumstances, 
unreasonably put forward. 

The discussion between the courts 
of Rome and Madrid was not renew- 
ed during the brief pontificate of 
Pius VIII.; but ,in the encyclical 
letter announcing his election there 
is a delicate reference to the affair 
which, although not expressly 
named, will be perceived by those 
who are acquainted with the ques- 
tions of that day. Comte de Maistre 
says somewhere that if a parish be 
left without a priest for thirty years, 
the people will worship—the pigs; 
and although the absence of a bi- 
shop from his diocese for such a 
length of time might not induce a 
similar result, yet the faithful would 
drop, perhaps, into a Presbyterian 
form of church government and be 


* Cardinal Wiseman has made a slip in saying 
(Last Four Popes, p. 308) that the refusal to receive 
Mgr. Tiberi gave rise to “a little episode in the 
life of the present pontiff.” {Tiberi went as nuncio to 
Madrid in 1827, co’sequently long after Canon 
Mastai had returned from Chili. It was in the 
case of the previous nuncio, Giustiniani that a 
“ passing coolness,” occasiozed the apostolic mis- 
sion to South America. 
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lost. The veteran statesman Cardi- 
nal Consalvi evidently thought so, 
as we see by the fourth point, which 
treats of Spanish America, in the 
conference that he was invited to 
hold with Leo XII. on the most 
important interests of the Holy 
See.* When, therefore, Gregory 
XVI.—who, as Cardinal Cappellari; 
had not been a stranger to the long 
dispute—became pope, he ended 
the matter promptly and for ever. 
In his first consistory, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1831, he filled a number of 
vacant sees and erected new ones 
where required in South America. 
On the 31st of August following he 
published the apostolic constitution 
* Solicitudo Ecclesiarum,” in which 
he explained the reasons why the 
Holy See, in order to be able to 
govern the universal church, whose 
interests are paramount to all local 
disputes, recognizes de facto gov- 
ernments, without intending by this 
to confer a new right, detract from 
any legitimate claim, or decide upon 
de jure questions. The republics 
of New Granadaft (1835), Ecuador 
(1838), and Chiii (1840) were sub- 
sequently recognized with all the 
solemnities of international law. 

In the last-named country there 
were two episcopal sees during the 
Spanish dominion. These were 
Santiago and Concepcion, both sub- 
ject to the Metropolitan of Lima; 
but Gregory rearranged the Chilian 
episcopate, making the first see an 
archbishopric, with Concepcion, La 
Serena, and San Carlos de Ancud 

* Artand ( Vie de Léon XT.) indicates in a note 
to p. 129, vol. i., the sources whence he obtained 
these views of the late Prime Minister, which are 
given in full. 

+ In 1336 Mgr.—afterwards Cardinal —-Gaetano Ba- 
luffi, Bishop of Bagnorea, was sent to this country as 
first internuncio and apostolic delegate. He publish- 
ed an interesting work on his return to Italy, giving 
an account of religion in South America from its col- 
onization to his owntime: L’America un tempo 
spagnuola riguardata sotto l’aspetto religioso 
dail’ epoca del suo discoprimento, sino al 1843. 


(Ancona, 1844.) 
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(in the island of Chiloe) for suf- 
fragan sees. 

At the time that the apostolic 
mission to South America was de- 
termined upon, there was living in 
Rome a young ecclesiastic as yet “to 
fortune and to fame unknown,” but 
who was destined to become the 
first pope who has ever been across 
the Atlantic, and the foremost man 
of the XIXth century. ‘This was 
Don Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti, one 
of the fourteen canons of the colle- 
giate church of Santa Maria iz Via 
Lata. He was selected by Pius VII. 
to accompany Mgr. Muzi as ad- 
junct. The secretary of the apos- 
tolic delegation was a priest named 
Giuseppe Sallusti, who wrote a full 
narrative of the expedition, in 
which, as Cardinal Wiseman says, 
“The minutest details are related 
with the good-humored garrulity of 
a new traveller, who to habits of 
business and practical acquaintance 
with graver matters unites, as is 
common in the South, a dash of 
comic humor and a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and withal a charm- 
ing simplicity and freshness of mind, 
which render the book amusing as 
well as instructive, in spite of its 
heavy quotations from that lightest 
of poets, Metastasio.”* It is in 4 
vols. 8vo, with a map. Compara- 
tively only a small portion of the 
work is taken up with the actual 
voyages and travels of the party, 
the rest being devoted to the 
preliminaries or causes of the mis- 
sion, to a description of Chili, and 
an account of the many mission- 
ary establishments which had once 
flourished, as well as of those that 


* Dublin Review, vol. xxiv., June, 1848. The 
full title of this rare work (of which there is no copy 
even in the Astor Library) is as follows: Storia 
delle Missioni Apostoliche dello stato del Chile, 
colla descrizione del viaggio dal vecchio al nuovo 
mondo fatto dail autore. Opera di Giuseppe Sal- 
lusti. Roma, 1827, pel Mauri. 
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were still maintained, there. A 
fifth volume was promised by the 
author to contain the documents, 
official acts, and results of the mis- 
sion; but we believe that it was 
never published. The vicar-apos- 
tolic having received, at the earnest 
solicitation of a learned ecclesiastic 
from the Argentine Confederation, 
Rev. Dr. Pacheco, very ample fac- 
ulties not only for the country to 
which he was more immediately ac- 
credited, but also for Buenos Ayres, 
Peru, Colombia, Mexico, and all 
other parts of the ex-Spanish do- 
minions, and accompanied by the 
envoy Cienfuegos and Father Ray- 
mond Arce, a young Dominican 
belonging to Santiago, the party 
left Rome for Bologna, where it 
rested awhile to get a foretaste of 
the magnificent scenes in the New 
World from Father T. de Molina, 
who had long resided in Chili. ‘The 
next stage in the journey was to 
Genoa, the port of embarkation, 
which was reached only on the 
17th of July; but, “ bya series of 
almost ludicrous delays,” the expe- 
dition was detained until after the 
death of Pius VII. and the election 
of his successor, Leo XII., who con- 
firmed the mission and addressed a 
brief to the president* of the Chilian 
Republic, recommending its objects 
and the welfare of its members. 

All matters being now satisfac- 
torily arranged, the party got on 
board the fine French-built brig 
Eloysa on the 1th of October, 
1823. The vessel sailed under 


* This was Gen Bernard O’ Higgins, a gentleman 
of one of the distinguished Irish families which 
took refuge in Spain from the persecutions of the 
English government. He was born in Chili of a 
Chilian mother. His father had been captain-gene- 
ral of what was called the kingdom of Chili, and was 
afterwards Viceroy of Peru. The younger O’Hig- 
gins was a very superior man, taking a principal part 
in asserting the independence of his native land, of 
which he became the first president ; but unfortu- 
nately he died in 1823, a few months before the arri- 
val of the apostolic mission, 
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Sardinian colors, and was manned 
by a crew of thirty-four men, and 
officered by experienced sailors, the 
captain, Anthony Copello, having 
several times navigated the South 
Atlantic. The weather was very 
rough, as usual, in the Gulf of 
Lyors; “and gurly grew the sea,” 
to the dismay and discomfiture of 
the terrified landsmen, “ Mastai,” as 
Sallusti familiarly calls his compan- 


ion, suffering horribly from sickness. 


This was but the beginning of many 
trials, and even some serious dan- 
gers, amidst which we can well 
imagine that the captain would have 
been glad beyond measure if any 
one had hinted at the very special 
Providence that guarded his ship, 
by quoting the famous words, “ Quid 
times? Casarem vehis et fortunam 
ejus!” Soon the Z/oysa approached 
the coast of Catalonia, down which 
she sailed at the rate of ten knots 
an hour, until struck by a furious 
southwest hurricane, the Zibeccto s> 
much dreaded in the Mediterranean, 
which threatened destruction to all 
and everything in its course. Toa 
landsman like Sallusti the storms 
encountered on this voyage would 
naturally appear worse than they 
really were, and his frequent ac- 
count of “waves mountain-high ” 
and “imminent shipwreck ” would 
perhaps sound like “yarns” to an 
old tar. He delights in describing 
the Zloysa as 

“ Uplifted on the surge, to heaven she flies, 

Her shattered top half buried in the skies ” 
—(Falconer), 

and everywhere shows himself, like 
a good inland addate, dreadfully 
afraid of salt water. Capt. Copello 
would fain have put into Valencia 
for shelter; but it was feared that 
the Spanish authorities might de- 
tain his ship, or at least disembark 
the passengers, and it was determin- 
ed rather to brave the elements 
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than to trust themselves within gun- 
shot of a Spanish harbor. These 
bold resolutions, however, did not 
appease the fury of the wind, and it 
finally came to deciding between a 
watery grave and a stony prison; 
the decision was quickly taken, and 
Palma, in the island of Majorca, 
was fetched in safety. The mission 
party was very inhospitably treated 
here; and’ Mgr. Muzi and Canon 
Mastai were ordered to come on 
shore at once and give an account 
of themselves. As soon as they 
had put foot on land, the two dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics were thrust 
into a cold and filthy Lazaretto, on 
plea of sanitary regulations, but 
really out of spite for their charac- 
ter and destination. Their papers 
were seized, and measures instantly 
taken to bring them to trial; and 
there was even talk of sending them 
to an African fortress where politi- 
cal prisoners were confined. When 
Sallusti heard of this Balearic treat- 
ment, he summoned all his Italian 
courage, and, going on shore, de- 
clared to the cocked-hatted officials 
that he would share the fate of his 
companions; but instead of admir- 
ing this prodigality of a great soul 
(Hor. Od. i. 12, 38), those unclassi- 
cal islanders simply swore round 
oaths and turned him in with the 
rest. This was fortunate in one 
sense ; for we would otherwise have 
missed a good description of the 
examination of the three Italians 
before the magistrates, who behaved 
rudely ; the alcade, in his quality 
of judge, putting on more airs than 
a Roman proconsul.* Further 
outrages were threatened, but the 
intervention of the Sardinian consul 
and of the Bishop of Palma finally 


* Palma borsts ofits ancient title of Muy insigne 
y teal ciudad, and that its habitants have been dis- 
tinguished “en todos tiempos por su filantropia 
con los naufragos’’—a specimen of which we give. 
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convinced those proud men of the 
exclusively religious mission of 
their victims. In view of subse- 
quent events in Italy, it seems 
strange that the future pope should 
have been saved from further in- 
dignities, and perhaps from a dun- 
geon, by an agent of the Piedmon- 
tese government; yet so it was. 
The Italians were permitted to re- 
turn to the ship, but a demand was 
made to deliver up the two Chili- 
ans as rebellious Spanish subjects. 
This was promptly refused; but 
notwithstanding a great deal of 
blustering and many threats, the 
case was allowed to drop, and the 
LEloysa sailed away after several 
days’ detention. Gibraltar was pass- 
ed on the 28th of October, and a 
severe storm having tossed the 
brig about unmercifully on her 
entry into the Atlantic, the peak 
of Teneriffe loomed up on Novem- 
ber 4. 

After leaving the Canary Islands, 
the Zioysa was hailed one dark 
night by a shot across her bows, 
which came from a Colombian priva- 
teer, ahd quickly brought her to. 
She was quickly boarded, and a 
gruff voice demanded her papers 
and to have the crew and passen- 
gers mustered on deck. Sallusti 
was in mortal dread, and, to judge 
from his description of the scene, 
he must have been quaking with 
fear; but Don Giovanni Mastai be- 
haved with that calmness and dig- 
nity which even then began to be 
remarked in him, in whatever cir- 
cumstances he found himself. Af- 
ter some delay, the brig was al- 
lowed to proceed; nothing being 
taken off but a bottle of good Mal- 
aga wine—which, however, was ra- 
ther accepted than stolen by the 
rover of the seas. 

After a time the Cape Verd Is- 
lands appeared in all their richness ; 
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and on the 27th of the month the 
line was crossed amidst the usual 
riot of sailors, and with the pay- 
ment of a generous ransom by the 
clergy. On December 8 the Zioysa 
lay becalmed alongside of a sla- 
ver crowded with poor Africans 
on their way to Brazil. Sallusti 
complains about this time of bad 
water and short rations, and men- 
tions with particular disgust that 
the fare generally consisted of pota- 
toes and lean chickens. On the 
22d a man fell overboard in a dread- 
ful gale, and was rescued with diffi- 
culty. Christmas was celebrated 
as well as circumstances permitted ; 
and a neat little oratory having 
been ‘fitted up in the main cabin, 
midnight Mass was said by the 
archbishop, the second Mass by 
Canon Mastai, and the third by 
lriar Arce. On the 27th of De- 
cember, S, John’s Day, and the pa- 
tronal feast of the canon, the wel- 
come cry of “ Land ho!” was heard 
irom the look-out at the mast-head 
about three P.M., and the crew and 
passengers united upon deck to re- 
turn fervent thanks to Almighty 
God. ‘The land sighted was small 
desert island, a little north of Cape 
Santa Maria, off the coast of Uru- 
guay. A fearful storm was encoun- 
tered the next evening at the mouth 
of the La Plata. This was one of 
those southwestern gales, called 
Pamperos, which frequently blow 
with inconceivable fury, causing sin- 
gular fluctuations in the depth of 
the wide mouth of the river. - Itraged 
so that the captain was obliged to 
cut his cable and abandon the shel- 
ter of Flores Island, which he had 
sought when it began, and to take 
to the open sea again. With better 
weather he returned and dropped 
anchor opposite Montevideo on the 
evening of January 1, 1824. S:’- 
lusii goes into raptures over the 
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beautiful aspect of the city, as seen 
from the bay; its broad and regular 
streets, its stately houses built on a 
gentle elevation, its fine cathedral, 
the strains of music borne over the 
water—everything enchanted the 
travellers, weary of a three months’ 
voyage. 
“* The sails were furl’d ; with many a melting close 

Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose— 

Rose to the Virgin. ’Iwas the hour of day 

When setting suns o’er summer * seas display 

A path of glory, opening in the west 

To golden climes and islands of the blest ; 

And human voices on the balmy air 

Went o’er the waves in songs of gladness there ?” 

—(Rogers.) 

_As soon as the news got abroad 
of a delegation from the pope, the 
whole city was in a joyful commo- 
tion, and a deputation, consisting 
of the cathedral chapter, four other 
secular priests, and two Dominican 
fathers, came to the ship to pay their 
respects to Mgr. Muzi, who was also 
invited on shore and pressed with 
every offer of assistance by the most 
honorable representatives of the 
laity. These kind attentions could 
not induce the party to land; and as 
soon as damages were repaired and 
a pilot received, sail was made for 
Buenos Ayres, which was sighted at 
two P.M. of January 5; but just 
while the passengers were all on 
deck watching the approaches to 
the city, they were assailed and 
driven below by myriads of mosqui- 
toes. Sallusti is very vehement 
against these sharp little insects, and 
bewails the lot of those who must 
live among them; but he carefully 
avoids a comparison with the fleas 
of his native Italy. Although the 
passengers remained on board that 
night, crowds of people lined the 
shore, and, after salutes of artillery, 
greeted them with cries of “ Long 
live the vicar apostolic!” “Cheers 
for America!” “ Success to Chili!” 


*In the southern hemisphere Yanuary comes in 
summer. 
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On the following day the captain of 
the port and his suite came off to 
the brig, bringing a courteous note 
from the governor, offering a public 
reception (for which preparations 
had already been made) and the hos- 
pitalities of the city to the members 
of the mission. ‘This was declined, 
for reasons that are not'very cléar; 
but although the archbishop gave 
his bad health as the principal ex- 
cuse, we suspect that Cienfuegos 
impressed upon the Italians that, 
the mission being directed to Ais 
country, it were uncourtly to parade 
it before reaching its destination. 
By their minds such a view would 
be accepted as assai diplomatico. 
When the party did land, they put 
up at a hotel called “The Three 
Kings,” kept by a jolly Englishman, 
who ‘treated them right royally— 
and made them pay in proportion. 
During their twelve days’ stay in 
Buenos Ayres, the archbishop and 
his suite received every mark of 
reverence from the people; yet the 
officials maintained a cold reserve 
since the refusal to accept their in- 
vitation. Even the ecclesiastical 
authority—such as it was—put on 
very bad airs; Zavaletta, a simple 
priest, but administrator of the dio- 
cese, having the audacity to with- 
draw from Mgr. Muzi permission, 
which had been previously granted 
to give confirmation. At the time 
of the arrival of the aposiolic mis- 
sion the provinces of the Rio de 
la Plata, which had formed part of 
the Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, had been united from 1816 
ta 1820, but were now in a state of po- 
litical isolation, somewhat like that 
of the States of the American Union 
before the federal Constitution was 
adopted. Soon after the arrival of 
the mission, another General Con- 
gress was called. Still, the Italians 
were not impressed—as it was im- 
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portant that they should be to ob- 
tain proper consideration at Rome, 
—with the idea of a strong govern- 
ment holding sway over a vast and 
wealthy territory. On the 16th of 
January, at nine o'clock in the fore- 
noon, the party began the journey 
across the continent. ‘Three great 
covered wagons, each drawn by four 
horses and guided by twelve postil- 
ions, composed the train; while a 
courier went ahead to hunt up quar- 
ters, and a mounted orderly, with 
a very long sword and a fierce-look- 
ing beard, brought up the rear or 
pranced about the flanks of the 
line. The drivers kept around in 
no particular order, sonorously 
cracking their whips and uttering 
loud sounds which probably were 
not oaths to the unaccustomed ears 
of Sallusti. Besides the three Ital- 
ians, there was Cienfuegos with four 
young Chilians in his company and 
two servants, so that the whole 
party was pretty numerous, and the 
more so when, a little further on, six 
gallant guachos were added as an 
escort. Only fifteen miles were 
made the first day, which brought 
the party to Moron, where confirma- 
tion was given. At a miserable 
rancho called Lujan the archbishop 
said his first Mass on the pampas at 
a rich altar improvised for him by 
the padre of the place, and sur- 
mounted by four massive silver can- 
dlesticks. The room was hung 
round with rich damask hangings. 
It was like a jewel in a dung-heap. 
The Arecife stream was crossed in 
boats by the travellers, but forded by 
the wagons andhorsemen. ‘The su- 
perb Parana River was reached at 
San Pedro; and thence the route lay 
through a rich and beautiful coun- 
try to the important town of Rosario, 
on the high, precipitous banks of 
the great river. At the outskirts of 
this place the party was met by the 
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parish priest; and confirmation was 
administered the next day to an im- 
mense number of the faithful, long 
deprived of this sacrament. From 
Rosario, which they left on the 
morning of the 23d, the journey 
was long, weary, and dangerous, on 
account of the roving bands of In- 
dians which at that period scoured 
the plains in all directions to cut 
off herdsmen and small parties of 
travellers or traders, making a booty 
of their baggage, killing the men, 
and carrying women and children 
into captivity. At a little station 
called Orqueta the party caught 
sight for the first time of a wild In- 
dian, who was lurking about the 
place in a very suspicious manner, 
but kept at a respectful distance 
from the guachos. When Sallusti 
saw this man apparently spying out 
the route and strength of the party, 
the marrow nearly froze in his 
bones; and he certainly had good 
cause for alarm. It happened that 
leaving Buenos Ayres a few days 
earlier than had been given out was 
lucky; for a large band of these 
mounted savages, armed with lances 
and lassos, had got wind of the ar- 
rival of great personages from Eu- 
rope, carrying (it was reported) an 
immense amount of treasure to the 
Pacific coast, and had formed a plan 
to attack them, which was defeated 
only by mistaking the day of their 
departure, whereby their arrival at 
the lonely and ill-famed post of Des- 
mochados was miscalculated. Three 
days after the mission party had 
passed, the Indians, to the number 
of about three hundred, swooped 
down upon the place, but, instead of 
finding the rich foreigners, they sur- 
rounded only a miserable set of 
twenty peons escorting a lot of goods 
across the plains. ‘These were all 
massacred except one, who, although 
badly wounded and left for dead, 
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survived to tell the story and 
describe the fiendish disappoint- 
ment of the savages at not capturing. 
the prey they expected. At Frayle 
Muerto Mgr. Muzi received, through 
the agency of Cienfuegos, a polite 
message from the clergy of Cordo- 
va ;* but having sent his return com- 
pliments directly instead of through 
the channel of original communica- 
tion, the Chilian thought himself 
slighted, and separated from the mis- 
sion party, preceding it a good dis- 
tance, and taking with him, besides 
his own attendants, the orderly in 
brilliant uniform, who, the Europe- 
ans had the mortification of seeing, 
was meant to distinguish the za- 
tive, although a subordinate in cleri- 
cal rank. Such is human nature, 
whether at courts or on a dusty 
plain. 
After passing through several 
small settlements and the more im- 
portant town of San Luis—being 
everywhere well received—the fine 
old city of Mendoza was reached 
on the r5th of February. It seem- 
ed as if the entire population had 
turned out to honor the distinguish 
arrivals. Triumphal arches were 
erected, troops were drawn up 
under arms, processions of citizens 
and clergy marshalled ; from every 
house richly-colored tapestry was 
suspended, while the balconies were 
filled with ladies, who threw down 
flowers in the path of the apostolic 
vicar as he entered the town and 
proceeded to the house of anoble 
and wealthy lady, Dofia Emmanuela 
*Cordova was formerly the second city in the 
viceroyalty. It had an university, erected by the 
Jesuits, which was once famous. An ex-professor 
of this university wrote a book which has been 
called ** most erudite,” but which is extremely rare. 
There is no copy in the Astor Library, although it is 
an important work for the information it gives about 
religion in South Americ. under Spanish rule. The 
title ts Kasti Novi Orbis et ordinationum A postok- 


carum ad Indias pertinentium breviarium cum 
adnotationibus. Opera D. Cyriaci Morelli pres- 


byteri, slim in umiversitate Nco-Cordubessiin Tu 
cumania professoris. Venctiis, 1776. 
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Corbalan, in wnich everything had 
been prepared on the grandest scale 
of provincial magnificence, and 
where Cienfuegos, in all his glory and 
recovered temper, was waiting to re- 
ceive him and Canon (Count) Mas- 
tai, who were to be lodged there 
during their stay ; thesecretary, Sal- 
lusti, being handed over'toa less wor- 
shipful host. Religious and civic 
festivals, excursions in the en- 
virons to the vineyards, gardens, 
farms, and silver-mines, with other 
congenial occupations, detained 
the party very agreeably during 
nine days in this neat and pleasant 
town, the climate of which is noted 
for its salubrity. On the 24th they 
left Mendoza, and had a delightful 
trip on horseback over good roads 
and through a civilized country 
for seventy-five miles to the foot of 
the mighty Andes. They were now 
on the eastern range of the Cor- 
dilleras, at the Paramilla Mountains, 
which are about ten thousand feet 
high and partly covered with wood. 
Between these and the western range 
they traversed, near thirty-two de- 
grees south latitude, a wide valley, 
stesileand impregnated with salt, for 
over forty miles, called the Uspallata. 
For fifteen miles the road was level, 
and the remainder winding up and 
down the hills which skirt both 
ranges. After crossing this valley, 
they struck the great range of the 
Andes, which is between fifty and 
sixty miles in width, consisting of 
four or five parallel masses of rock, 
divided from one another by deep 
and dangerous ravines and sombre 
glens. ‘The road which leads over 
them is called the Cumbre (summit) 
Pass, and attains an elevation of 
twelve thousand four hundred and 
fifty-four feet above the level of the 
Our travellers crossed on 
mules by this road, getting to the 
north of them, amidst piles of per- 


sea. 
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petual snow, a magnificent view of 
the grand velcano of Aconcagna, 
which is nearly twenty-four thou- 
sand feet high. The passage of 
the mountains was grand and im. 
pressive, but was not.made without 
danger to the lives of some of the 
party, particularly on the 29th of 
February. From La Cumbre there 
is a gradual descent to the city of 
Santiago. On the ist of March 
the travellers cast their admiring 
gaze upon the Pacific slope, which, 
from that day until they entered the 
capital of Chili, on the 6th of the 
month—passing through Villa-de- 
Santa-Rosa and over the magnificent 
plains of Chacabuco—was a contin- 
ually shifting panorama of natural 
beauty, enhanced by villages, con- 
vents, and churches perched on the 
side of verdant hillsor nestling inthe 
fruitful valleys. At every halting- 
place their hearts were filled with a 
holy joy to witness the demonstra- 
tions of faith among the people, and - 
of loyalty to their great spiritual 
chief on earth, represented by Mgr. 
Muzi. The party entered Santiago, 
as was said, on the 6th, and, going 
to the cathedral, the archbishop in- 
toned pontifically the Ze Deum, 
with the assistance of a future pope 
and of the historian of the apostolic 
mission. The members of the lega- 
tion were lodged in a house near 
the Cappucinas ; and although we 
know little of the occupations of 
Canon Mastai in Chili, it is cer 
tain that he made himself person- 
ally very agreeable. How could 
it be otherwise ? 


* A man of letters, and of manners too: 

Of manners sweet as virtue always wears, 

When gay good nature dresses her in smiles.” 

—(Cowfper.) 
We have been told by a distin- 

guished Chilian that Canonico Mas- 
tai was a frequent guest in Santiago 
at the house of his uncle, Don I’ran- 
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cisco Ruiz Tagle, and used to go 
out with him quitee often to his 
country-seat. Although the mis- 
sion was received with an almost uni- 
versal outburst of enthusiasm, and 
notwithstanding the majority of the 
clergy and people was well disposed, 
it met with considerable opposition 
froin a fierce and fanatical party of 
Freemasons, which threw every ob- 
stacle in the way of close relations 
with Rome. Cardinal Wiseman 
says, in the article in the Dudlin 
Review from which we have already 
quoted, that “there was jealousy 
and bad faith on the part of the 
Chilian government, and want. of 
tact and bad management, we fear 
on the part of the head of the mis- 
sion.” Unfortunately, the govern- 
ment was in a transition state be- 
tween the presidency of O'Higgins 
and the election of his successor, 
Freire, and administered by a Junta. 
Where there were so many voices 
there was much confusion. Cien- 
‘fuegos, however, seems to have 
done his duty, and he was rewarded 
in 1832 by the bishopric of Concep- 
cion, which had been vacant for 
fourteen years. He died in 1839. 
With regard to the causes of the 
failure of the mission, we will not 
conceal what we have heard from an 
excellent senator of Chili, although 
we mention it reservedly—that one, 
at least, of the reasons was a suspi- 
cion that Muzi intended to put Ital- 
ians in the sees vacant or to be 
erected in Chili. 

From Santiago Mgr. Muzi and 
his party went to Valparaiso, and 
embarked for their return voyage 
on the 3oth of October, 1824. 
The remarks of the celebrated 
Spaniard Balmes upon the visit of 
the future pope to the New World 
find their place here: “ There is 
certainly in nature’s grand scenes 

an influence which expands and 
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nerves the soul; and when these 
are united to the contemplation of 
different races, varied in civilization 
and manners, the mind acquires a 
largeness of sentiment most favora- 
ble to the development of the un- 
derstanding and the heart, widen- 
ing the sphere of thought and en- 
nobling the affections. On this ac- 
count it is pleasing, above all things, 
to see the youthful missionary, des- 
tined to occupy the chair of S. 
Peter, traverse the vast ocean; ad- 
mire the magnificent rivers and 
superb chains of mountains in 
America; travel through those for- 
ests and plains where a rich and 
fertile soil, left to itself, displays 
with ostentatious luxury its inborn 
treasures by the abundance, variety, 
and beauty of its productions, ani- 
mate and inanimate; run _ risks 
among savages, sleep in wretched 
hovels or on the open plain, and 
pass the night beneath that brilliant 
canopy which astonishes the trav- 
eller in the southern hemisphere. 
Providence, which destined the 
young Mastai-Ferretti to reign 
over a people and to govern the 
universal church, led him by the 
hand to visit various nations, and 
to contemplate the marvels of 
nature.” * 

A remote but very providential 
consequence of the visit of Pius IX. 
to America, during his early career, 
was the establishment of the South 
American College at Rome, called 
officially in Italian the Pio-Latino 
Americano,+ which educates aspi- 
rants to the priesthood from Brazil 
and all parts of the American con- 
tinent where the Spanish language 
is spoken. A wealthy, intelligent, 
and influential Chilian priest, Den 


* Pio IX. Por D. Jaime Balmes, Presbitero. 
Madrid, 1847. 

+The Annuario Pontificio of 1861 called it 
Americano Ispano-Portoghese, but the name was 
since changed to the present one. 
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Ignacio Eyzaguirre, * who had been 
vice-president of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1848, and was an 
author of repute, was charged by 
Pius IX. in 1856 to visit the dio- 
ceses of South and Central America 
and Mexico, to obtain the views of 
the several bishops upon the neces- 
sity of founding an ecclesiastical 
seminary at Rome. The project 
was universally acceptable, and 
funds having been provided—the 
Holy Father giving liberally from his 
_ private purse—a beginning was 
made in 1858, when a part of the 
Theatine Convent of San Andrea 


* This clergyman came to the notice of the Pope 
from the fact that an uncle of his, a very worthy 
man, had been one of Canon Mastai’s great friends in 
Chili, and was named and confirmed Archbishop of 
Santiago, but resigned the bulls. His nephew was 
made an apostolic prothonotary in 1859. It was re- 
ported that Mgr. Eyzaguirre gare eighty thousand 
scudi to the South American College out of his own 
patrimony. We have enjoyed the pleasure of a per- 

acquaintance with him. 
* 
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della Valle was given up to the stu- 
dents, who were put under the di- 
rection of Jesuit Fathers. This 
location was only temporary; and 
the college was soon transferred to 
the large house of the general of 
the Dominicans, attached to the 
convent of Santa Maria sopra Min- 
erva,and facing the piazza. How- 
ever, it has been moved again, and 
in 1869 occupied the right wing of 
the novitiate at San Andrea on the 
Quirinal, with fifty-five inmates. 
As if this worthy establishment had 
to figure in its shifting fortune the 
unsettled state of so many of the 
Spanish American countries, it has 
again been disturbed; yet to suf- 
fer at the hands of Victor Eman- 
uel and his sacrilegious band is the 
indication of a good cause, and will 
prepare to meet other, although 
hardly worse, enemies in the New 
World. 
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I. 


THE river glideth not at its sweet will: 
The fountain sends it forth; 

And answering to earth’s finger doth it still 
Go east, west, south, or north, 


Il. 


The soul alone hath perfect liberty 
To flow its own free way ; 

And only as it wills to follow thee, 
O Lord! it findeth day. 
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NELLIE’S DREAM ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Tuey had quarrelled, these two— 
it matters not about what trifle— 
till the hot, bitter words seemed to 
have formed an impassable barrier 
and a silence fell between them that 
the lowering brow and compressed 
lip told would not be easily bro- 
ken. Both had loving hearts, and 
treasured each other above all 
earthly things. They had real sor- 
rows enough to make imaginary 
ones glance off lightly; for the 
second Christmas had not yet cast 
its snows on their mother’s grave. 
The thought of each was, “ Had 
she been here, this would not have 
happened”; but pride was strong, 
and the relenting thoughts were 
hidden behind a cold exterior. 

It was the week before Christ- 
mas, and Laura, the eldest, was 
assisting to trim the village church, 
and in the Holy Presence the dark 
thought faded and tender memo- 
ries seemed to reassert their olden 
sway; and on returning from her 
occupation she formed the resolu- 
tion to stop this folly, and make 
advances towards assuming the old, 
happy life. 

“Father Black asked after you, 
Nell,” she said, as she laid aside 
her wrappings, and turned cheerily 
to the fire. “He wants you to 
play during the rehearsal of the 
new Benediction to-morrow; for 
Prof. C will be away.” But 
she was met by a stony look and 
closed lips. “ Come, Nell,” she said 
half impatiently, “ don’t be so dig- 
nified; why do you love that tem- 
per of yours so dearly ?” 

“You said let there be silence 





between us, and I am content,” was 
the rejoinder. “I shall take care 
not to trouble you in future.” 

Pride and love struggled for mas- 
tery in the heart of the eldest, and 
it was a mingling of both that 
brought the answer, in tones cold 
enough to freeze the tenderness of 
the words: “There will come a 
silence between us one day, Nell, 
you will be glad to break.” And 
she passed from the room. 

“Let it come,” was the almost 
insolent reply ; but there was a mist 
in the flashing black eyes that con- 
tradicted the words. 

They passed the day apart from 
each other, and at nig&t, although 
kneeling for prayer in the same 
little oratory, and occupying the 
same little white-draped chamber, 
the chilling silence remained. So 
passed the next day, and it was 
now Christmas Eve. The ever- 
greens were all hung in the village 
church; the altar was radiant 
with flowers and tapers; the con- 
fessionals were thronged; but both 
sisters kept aloof, and both hearts 
were aching over the pride and 
anger that was strangling even reli- 
gion in their souls. Alas! alas! 
how the angels must have mourned 
to see days of such especial grace 
passing in sin. Christmas gifts 
had been prepared, but neither 
would present them. How differ- 
ent other Christmas Eves had 
been !—the gentle mother oversee- 
ing every preparation for the next 
day, that was always celebrated as 
a feast of joy. ‘Those busy hands 
were idle now, and the white snow 
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was coldly drifting over the mound 
that loving hearts would fain have 
kept in perpetual summer. A 
mother’s grave! Except to those 
who have knelt beside that mound— 
that seems such a slight barrier be- 
tween the aching heart and its 
treasure, and yet is such a hope- 
less, inexorable one—ahese words 
have little meaning. 

They retired early, and, as Nell 
knelt for prayer, the hot tears roll- 
ed through her fingers as she 
thought of other Christmas morn- 
ings, when they had been awakened 
for early Mass by the “ Merry 
Christmas! girls,” that earth would 
never, never hear again. But the 
icy bands of pride that had frozen 
around her heart would not melt, 
and sleep came again in that stony 
stillness. 

Morning came to Nellie’s per- 
turbed visions, and in the gray 
dawn “Merry Christmas” broke 
forth from her lips ; but the memory 
of the past few days checked the 
words, and they died in whispers. 
But as she glanced at Laura, she 
saw that her eyes were open, but 
that their expression was fixed and 
rigid. She sprang up with a vague 
alarm, and laid her hand upon the 
low, broad forehead. It was icy 
cold. Shriek after shriek rang from 
her lips, but they reached not the 
death-dulled ear. 

“Tnever meant it, Laura—I nev- 
er meant it! Only come back that I 
may speak one word!” she moaned. 
“O my God! give her back to me 
for one hour, and I will submit to 
thy will.” But her voice only broke 
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the silence, and the white, smiling 
lips on the bed seemed a mockery 
of the passionate anguish wailing 
above them. She threw herself be- 
fore the little altar in her room. 
“ Blessed Mother!” she prayed, 
“T promise, solemnly promise, that 
never, never again will I give way 
to the passionate temper that has 
been ™y bane, if she may only come 
back tor one hour to grant forgive- 
ness for the awful words I have 
spoken.” And for the first time 
since she had realized her sorrow 
tears fell from her eyes. . 

“Why, Nellie, Nellie, what ails 
you?” said a familiar voice. “ You 
are crying in your sleep on this 
merry Christmas morning; do wak- 
en.” And, oh! the heaven that 
met those unclosing eyes—Laura 
bending over her, smiling, yet with 
a look of doubt in her face as if the 
icy barrier had not yet broken 
down. 

“O my darling, my darling!” 
sobbed the excited girl, winding her 
arms around her sister. “ Thank 
God it is only a dream; but never, 
never again will I give way to my 
awful temper. I have promised it, 
Laura, and I will keep my vow.” 

And she did. For though she 
lived long enough for the dark hair 
to lie like snowy floss under the 
matron’s cap, never did those lips 
utter stinging sarcasm or close in 
sullen anger. And often, when 
her gentle voice seemed unable to 
stem some furious tide of passion 
among her grandchildren, would 
she tell the story of her dream on 
Christmas Eve, 
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ALLEGRI'S 


At the base of a cliff flowed a 
tiny rivulet; the rock caught the 
rain-drops in his broad hand, and 
poured them down in little streams 
to meet their brothers at his feet, 
while the. brook murmured a con- 
stant song of welcome. Butastone 
broke.from the cliff, and, falling 
across the rivulet, threatened to cut 
its tender thread of life. 

“ My little strength is useless,” 
moaned the streamlet. “ Vainly I 
struggle to move onward; and be- 
low the pebbles are waiting for 
their‘cool bath, the budding flowers 
are longing for my moisture, the 
little fish are panting for their 
breath. A thousand lives depend 
on mine. Who willaidme? Who 
will pity me?” 

‘“Wait until Allegri passes; he 
will pity you,” said the breeze. 
“ Once the cruel malaria seized me, 
and bound messages of death upon 
me. ‘Pity!’ Icried. ‘Free me from 
this burden, from which I cannot 
flee.’ ‘ Hear the wind moan,’ said 
some; but no one listened to my 
prayer till I met a dreamy musician 
with God’s own tenderness in his 
deep eyes. ‘Have mercy!’ I sob- 
bed; and the gentle master plucked 
branches of roses, and cast them to 
me. I was covered with roses, 
pierced with roses, filled with roses ; 
their redness entered my veins, and 
their fragrance filled my breath ; 
roses fell upon my forehead with 
the sweetness of a_ benediction. 
‘The death I bore fled from me; for 
nothing evil can exist in the pre- 
sence of heaven's fragrance. Crv 
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MISERERE. 


to the good Allegri, littie brooklet ; 
he will pity you.” 

So the rivulet waited till the 
master came, then sighed for mercy. 
The rock was lifted, and the stream 
flowed forward with a cry of joy to 
share its happiness with pebble and 
flower and fish. 

A little bird had become entan- 
gled inthe meshes ofanet. “ Trust 
to the good Allegri,” whispered the 
breeze; “it is he who gave me lib- 
erty.” “Trust to the good Alle- 
gri,” rippled the brook; “it is he 
who gave me liberty.” So the bird 
waited till the master passed, then 
begged a share of his. universal 
mercy. ‘The meshes were parted, 
and the bird flew to the morning 
sky to tell its joy to the fading stars 
and rising sun. 

“Oh! yes, we all know Allegri,” 
twinkled the stars. “ Manya night 
we have seen him at the bed of 
sickness.” 

“ Many a day I have seen him in 
the prison,” shouted the sun with 
thesplendor ofa Gloria. “ Wherever 
are those that doubt, that mourn, 
that suffer; wherever are those that 
cry for help and mercy—there have 
I found Allegri.” 

The people of the earth wondered 
what made the sun so glorious, not 
knowing that he borrowed light 
from the utterance of a good man’s 
name. 

A multitude of Rome’s children 
had gathered in S. Peter’s. The 
Pope was kneeling in the sanctuary ; 
princes and merchants were kneel- 
ing together under the vast cupole, 
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the poor were kneeling at the thres- 
hold; even a leper dared to 
kneel on the steps without, and 
was allowed the presence of his 
Lord. All souls were filled with 
longing, all hearts were striving for 
expression. 

‘Then strains of music arose: O 
soul! cease your longing; O heart! 
cease your strife; now utterance is 
found.* . 

Sadder grew the tones, till, like the 
dashing of waves, came the sigh: 
“ Vainly I struggle to move onward. 
Have mercy, Father!” The lights 
flickered and died, a shadow passed 
over the worshippers, and the Tiber 
without stopped in its course to 
listen. 

Sadder grew the tones, till the 
moan was heard: “ Vainly I strive to 
escape these meshes. Have mercy, 
Father!” The shadow grew deeper, 
and a little bird without stopped in 
its flight to listen. 

Still was the music sadder with 
the weight of the sob: “ Vainly I flee 
from this loathsome burden. Have 
mercy, Father!” Vaster and darker 
grew the shadow, and the very 
breeze stopped in its course to lis- 
ten. 

And now the music mingled sigh 
and moan and sob in one vast 


despairing cry: “ Vainly I struggle 
against this rock of doubt. Have 
mercy, Father! Vainly I strive to 
escape these meshes of sin. Have 
mercy, Father! Vainly I flee from 
this evil self. Have mercy, O 
Father! have mercy.” Darker and 
deeper and vaster grew the shadow, 
and all sin in those human hearts 
stopped in its triumph to listen. 

All light was dead, all sound was 
dead. Was all hope dead? “No!” 
wept a thousand eyes. “No!” sob- 
bed a thousand voices; for now high 
above the altar shone forth the 
promise of light in darkness, of 
help in tribulation—in sight of 
Pope and prince, in sight of rich 
and poor, and even in sight of the 
leper kneeling without, gleamed the 
starry figure of the cross. 


“ How was this Mass of Allegri so * 


completely formed,” cry the three 
centuries that have passed since 
then, “that we have been able to 
add nothing to its perfection ?” 

The calm voice of nature an- 
swers: It is because his own love 
and mercy were universal; because 
he had learned that all creation 
needs the protecting watchfulness 
of the Maker; because he gave even 
the weakest creatures voice in his 
all embracing cry of Miserere. 
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To-Day and Yesterday. 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


I. 


“ That city knoweth nor sign nor trace 
Of mutable land or sea ; 
Thou who art changeless, grant me a place 
In that far city with Thee.” 


So spake she, gazing on the distant sea, 
‘That lay, one sheet of gold, in morning light ; 
And then she cried, “ God, make my blindness sight!” 
Heart-sore, heart-hungry, sick at heart, was she, 
And did mistrust no other hope could be, 
This side the grave, than shifting sea and land ; 
Yet dreamed she not her house was built on sand, 
But fearless thought of dread eternity.’ 
And men admired the house she builded fair, 
Until a tempest, risen with sudden shock, 
Rent it. Then God made answer to her prayer: 
Showed her 0” earth a city, calm, and old, 
And strong, and changeless; set her on a rock; 
Gave her, with him, a place in his true fold 


Il. 


** For, oh! the Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet to banished men, 
That they who meet it unaware 
Can never rest on earth again.” 


Such were the words that charmed my ear and heart, 
In days when still I dwelt outside the fold ; 
But now they seem to me too slight and cold, 

For I have been with thee, dear Lord, apart, 

And seen love’s barbéd and o’ermastering dart 
Pierce thee beneath the olives dark and old, 
Until thy anguish could not be controlled, 

But from thy veins the Blood of life did start. 

O Word made flesh, made sin, for sinful man ! 

I seek not now thy smile, so fair, so sweet ; 

Another vision, haggard, pale, and wan, 

Of one who bore earth’s sin and shame and smart, 
Hath drawn me, weeping, to thy sacred feet, 

To share the unrest of thy bleeding Heart. 
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THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 187s. 


I'me year 1875 has not been a specially 
remarkable one as distinct from the years 
immediately preceding it. Great ques- 
tions, which affect humanity at large be- 
yond the line of nationality, and which 
were rife three or four years ago, are un- 
decided still. No wars, or revolutions, or 
discoveries, or mighty changes have oc- 
curred during the year to alter sensibly 
the current of human affairs. What the 
world at large quarrelled and wrangled 
over a year, two years, three, four years 
ago, it wrangles over still, and may for 
years yet tocome. Much as science and 
culture have done to break down the 
barriers that separate men and bring the 
human family nearer together, nations, 
nationally considered, stand as far apart 
as ever they did, and the imaginary line 
that divides neighboring peoples finds 
them wide apart as the antipodes. 

To begin a rapid and necessarily in- 
complete review at home, the past year 
can scarcely be regarded as either a 
happy or successful one, commercially 
speaking, in the United States. Prelimi- 
nary echo¢s of the Centennial year of 
the great republic have been heard, but 
amid them the crash of failing banks 
that had no legitimate excuse for falling, 
and of business firms that followed in 
due order. This, however, is only 2 
repetition of the two preceding years, 
which it is as painful as it would be use- 
less to dwell upon here. In a word, 
business at large—instead of recovering, 
as it was hoped it would, during the past 
year—if anything, fell behind, and so con- 
tinues. The election did not tend to 
enliven it. There are hopes, however, of 
a real revival during the coming Centen- 
nial year, or at least of a beginning on 
the road of improvement. There is the 
more reason to hope for this that large 
branches of our industries, such as ce- 
reals, iron, and cotton goods, are begin- 
ning to find a goed foreign market. 

Looked at largely, there are some things 
on which Americans may congratulate 
themselves during the year. Chief 
among these are their very misfor- 
tunes. Extravagance in living, fool- 


ish and vulgar display in dress and 
equipage, have disappeared to a sat- 
isfactory extent. Of course where wealth 
abounds and fortunes are rolled up 
easily, there will be shoddy ; but then 
let it be marked off, and the world will 
not be the loser. Again, there was a 
good sign on the part of the people to 
form opinions of their own regarding the 
questions up before them and the re- 
spective merits and qualifications of the 
various candidates for election. To be 
sure, many, too many, persons were elect- 
ed who were a disgrace to their constitu- 
encies ; and while such men are set in 
high and responsible positions it is vain 
to look for reform in the thousand abuses 
that afflict the conduct of public affairs. 
Still, there was a hopeful indication of 
the right feeling among the people. 
Perhaps the most memorable, certainly 
the most significant, event to Catholics 
in the history of this country took place 
during the year. The venerable Arch- 
bishop of New York was raised by the 
Holy Father to the dignity of the cardi- 
nalate, and thereby set in the senate of 
the church of which Christ is the invisi- 
ble, and the Pope, the successor of Peter, 
the visible, head. To speak of the fitness 
of the Holy Father’s choice in selecting 
Archbishop McCloskey for this high 
office and proud privilege of being the 
first American cardinal is not for us. 
It is sufficient to say that not Catholics 
alone, but their Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen also, all the land over, received 
the news and hailed the choice with ac- 
claim. But what moves us most is the 
significance of the act. In the appoint- 
ment of an American cardinal in the 
United States the wish expressed by the 
Council of Trent has in this instance 
been realized. That great council or- 
dained, respecting the subjects of the 
cardinalate, that “ the Most Holy Roman 
Pontiff shall, as far as it can be conve- 
niently done, select (them) out of all the 
nations of Christendom, as he shall find 
persons suitable” (Sess. 24, De Re/., 
c.i.) Were this recommendation com- 
pletely carried out, it would probably be 
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one of the greatest movements that have 
taken place in the Catholic Church for 
the last three centuries. ; 

Suppose, for example, that the great 
Catholic interests throughout the world 
were represented in that body by men 
of intelligence, of known virtue, and 
large experience ; suppose every nation- 
ality had there its proportionate expres- 
sion—a senate thus composed would be 
the most august assembly that ever was 
brought together upon earth. It would 
be the only world’s senate that the world 
has ever witnessed. This would be giv- 
ing its proper expression to the note of 
the universality of the church. The de- 
cisions of the Holy Father on the world- 
interests of the church, assisted by the 
deliberations of such a body, would have 
more power to sway the opinions and 
-actions of the world than armies of bay- 
-onets. For, whatever may be said to the 
-contrary in favor of needle-guns and 
rifled cannon, the force of public opin- 
ion through such agents as electri- 
-city and types moves the world, above 
all when supported by the intelligence, 
virtue, and experience of men who have 
no other interests at heart than those of 
‘God and the good of mankind. 

Who knows but thé time has come to 
.give this universality of the church a 
‘fuller expression? Is not divine Provi- 
dence acting through modern discoveries, 
rendering it possible for the human race 
‘to be not only one family in blood, but 
even in friendship and unity of purpose? 
‘Perhaps the present persecutions of the 
church in Italy are only relieving her 
from past geographical and national 
limitations, to place her more completely 
in relations with the faithful throughout 
the world. Who knows but the time is 
near when the Holy Father will be sur- 
rounded by representatives of all nations, 
tribes, and peoples, from the South as 
well as from the North, from the East as 
well as from the West; by Italians, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Eng- 
lishmen, Belgians, Portuguese, Aus- 
trians, Irishmen, Americans, Canadians, 
South Americans, Australians, as. well 
as by representatives of the faithful from 
the empire of China? Would this new 
departure be anything more than the 
realization of the wish expressed by 
that great and holy council held at 
Trent three centuries ago? 

In passing from our own to other lands, 
we cannot do so, at the opening of 
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the second century of our country’s life, 
without a glance at something larger 
and wider than the mere local interests 
of every-day life which touch us most 
nearly. Beyond doubt there is much to 
criticise, much, perhaps, to be ashamed 
of, much to deplore, in the conduct 
cf our government, local and nation- 
al, and in the social, state generally 
of our people. Still, we see nothing at 
present existing or threatening that is 
beyond the remedy of the people itself. 
It is a fashion among our pessimists to 
contrast the America of to-day with the 
America of a hundred years ago. Well, 
we believe that we can stand the con- 
trast. The country has expanded and 
developed, and promises so to continuc 
beyond all precedent in the history of 
this world. When the experiment of a 
century ago is contrasted with the estab- 
lished fact—the nation—of a free and 
prosperous people of to-day, we can only 
bless God. And allowing the widest 
margin for the evils and shortcomings in 
our midst, when we glance across the 
ocean at nations armed to the teeth, 
looking upon one another as foes, and 
either rending with internal throes or 
threatening to be rent, pride in this 
country deepens, and the heart swells 
with gratitude that in these days God 
has raised up a nation where all men 
may possess their souls in peace. 

We have some alarmists among us 
who look in the near future to the occur- 
rence of scenes in this country similar 
to those now being transacted in Eu- 
rope, where men are persecuted for con- 
science’ sake. We cannot share in these 
alarms. As we see no evils in our 
midst which are beyond the remedy of 
the people, so we sce no religious or 
other questions that may arise which can- 
not be civilly adjusted. This is not a 
country where the raw head and bloody 
bones thrive. The question of religion 
is decided once for all in the Constitu- 
tion. Catholics, of course, have a large 
heritage of misrepresentation to contend 
against, but that is rapidly diminishing. 
A Bismarck may strive to introduce into 
our free country, through a band of 
fanatics and weak-minded politicians, 
the persecuting spirit which he has at- 
tempted to introduce into England by a 
Gladstone, which he has succeeded in 
introducing into Italy by a Minghetti, 
and into Switzerland by a Carteret; but 
before they reach the hundredth part 
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of the influence of the disgraceful 
Know-Nothing party, the good sense 
and true spirit of our countrymen will, 
as it did in the case of that party, 
brand all who have had any prominent 
connection with the movement with. the 
note of infamy. The fanatical cry of 
‘‘No Popery ” is evidently played out at 
its fountain-source in old England, while 
the attempt to revive its echoes will meet 
with still less success in ew England. 
We sce no clouds on the American 
horizon that should cause Catholics any 
gtave apprehension. 

The end of such attempts always is 
that those who strike the sparks only 
succeed in burning their fingers. All we 
have to do is to walk straight along in 
the path we have been following of com- 
mon citizenship with those around us, 
in order to secure for ourselves all the 
rights which we are ready to concede to 
others. 

The European situation during the 
past year may be summed up under two 
headings—the struggle between church 
and state, and the prospects of war. To 
enter at any length into the question be- 
tween church and state in Germany and 
in other countries in Europe would be 
going over old ground which has been 
covered time and again in THE CATH- 
OLIC WorRLD. Only such features of the 
contest will be touched upon as may set 
the present situation clearly before the 
mind of the reader. 

The official Provincial Correspondence, at 
the opening of the past year, said in a re- 
trospective article on the events of 1874: 
“The conviction has been forced upon 
the German government that the Ger- 
man ultramontane party are a revolu- 
tionary party, directed by forcigners and 
relying mainly upon the assistance of 
foreign powers. The German govern- 
ment, therefore, are under the necessity 
of deprecating any encouragement of the 
ultramontane party by foreign powers. 
It was for this reason that the German 
government last year thought it incum- 
bent on them to use plain language in 
addressing the French government upon 
the sayings and doings of some of the 
French bishops. France had taken the 
hint, and had prevented herultramontanes 
setting the world on fire merely to vent 
their spite against Germany. . . . It was, 
perhaps, to be expected under these cir- 
cumstances that, abandoning at last all 
hope of foreign assistance, the German 


ultramontanes would make their peace 
with the government in Prussia, and no 
longer object to laws they willingly obey 
in Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and 
Oldenburg, not to speak of Austria and 
other states. At all events, it was very 
desirable that the ultramontanes should 
yield before the church was thrown into 
worse confusion by their malicious but 
impotent resistance.” 

Such was the pleasant prospect held 
out for the Catholics by the official organ 
at the opening of the year. The pro- 
gramme sketched in it has been faith- 
fully carried out, and Germany has taken 
another step in the path of freedom, in- 
ternal peace, and consolidation by plant- 
ing its foot nearer the throat of the 
church. It is useless to enter into a re- 
futation of the falsehoods contained in 
the extract from the official journal. They 
have been refuted in the German Reich- 
stag and all the world over. It is need- 
less, also, to call attention to the tone of 
the official journal, and the manner, be- 
come a fashion of late with German 
Statesmen and writers at large, of warn- 
ing foreign powers to keep a civil tongue 
in their heads respecting German mat- 
ters, or it may be the worse for them. 
How far the Catholics have yielded to 
the kindly invitation held out to them 
the world has seen. We have before 
this remarked on the strange anxicty 
manifested by a government, convinced 
of the justice of its cause and the means 
it was pursuing towards its end, to stific 
the expression of public opinion, not 
only at home, but abroad. Moreover, the 
very fact of its being compelled to de- 
precate “any encouragement of the ul- 
tramontane party by foreign powers” 
says as plainly as words can say it that 
those powers see something in the party 
to encourage. 

Here is a samp!e—one out of hundreds 
such—of the manner in which the mem- 
bers of the “revolutionary party” have 
been treated during the year, and cf the 
crimes, sympathy with which on the part 
of foreign powers is so earnestly depre- 
cated by the German government. That 
extremely active agent of Prince Bis, 
marck, the Prussian correspondent of 
the London 7imes, tells the story of the 
deposition of the-Bishop of Paderborn by 
the “ Ecclesiastical” Court thus: “He 
has been sentenced to-day (Jan. 6) to in- 
numerable fines, chiefly for appointing 
clergymen without the consent of the se- 
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cular authorities. [Is this a crime, reve- 
rend and right reverend gentlemen of 
the Prétestant chuiches?] Never paying 
any of these forfeits, he has been repeat- 
cdly imprisoned and forcibly prevented 
from exercising his functions. [And 
now for the perversity of the man, the 
“malicious but impotent resistance.”] 
Notwithstanding the measures taken 
against him, he has continued his oppo- 
sition to the state. He would not allow 
his clerical training-schools to be visited 
by government inspectors ; he has declin- 
ed to reappoint a chaplain he had excom- 
municated without the consent of the 
government [What criminals SS. Peter 
and Paul would be were they living in 
Germany to-day !]; and he has contin- 
ually issued pastorals and made speeches 
to deputations breathing the most hostile 
sentiments against crown and parlia- 
ment [sentiments not quoted]. He 
has received addresses covered with 
more than one hundred thousand signa- 
tures, and ona single day admitted twelve 
thousand persons to his presence, who 
had come to condole with him on the 
martyr’s fate he was undergoing.” Let 
it be borne in mind that this is not our 
description, but that of an agent of the 
Prussian government. - Could words es- 
tablish more, clearly the side on which 
the criminality lies ? 

Only passing mention can be made of 
events which have been already antici- 
pated and commented on. The exten- 
sion of the civil registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages from Prussia to the 
whole German Empire passed in January. 
Perhaps no measure yet has so aroused 
the indignation, not only of Catholics, but 
of believing Protestants also. As the cor- 
respondent already quoted tersely puts 
the matter: “In all Germany this law 
does away with the services of the clergy 
in celebrating the three great domestic 
events of life.” That is to say, there is 
no longer need to baptize Christian chil- 
dren in the name of God; there is no 
longer need of God in the marriage ser- 
vice; finally, as man comes into the 
world, so he may go out of it, without the 
name or the invocation of God, without 
God's blessing over his grave or the cere- 
monies of religion attending the last act. 
Like a dog he may come, like a dog he 
may live, like a dog he may go. And 
yet this isan evangelical power! Verily, 
but of a strange evangel. The result of 
it is shown already. Since the Prussian 
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Civil Registration Law was passed, only 
twenty-five per cent. of all Berlin mar- 
riages have been celebrated in churches, 
while only thirty per cent. of the children 
born in the capital have been baptized by 
clergymen, 

The passing of the Landsturm Bill con- 
verts the whole German Empire into an 
armed camp. “ Henceforthevery German 
sound in windand limb must be a soldier. 
From the age of seventeen to forty-two, 
every man not belonging to the army or 
the reserve is to be liable to be called 
out in the case of an actual or even a 
threatened invasion,” says the London 
Times. “ At the word of command Ger- 
many is arming ¢z masse, and the sur- 
rounding nations—that is, the best part 
of the world—cannot but do as she does.” 
They are doing as she does, and all the 
European powers to-day sleep beside 
their arms. In face of this fact, what 
comfort can men take from the meeting 
and hobnobbing of the crowned heads 
of Europe here, there, and everywhere, 
or of their assurances of peace? Who 
is strong enough to keep the peace, who 
too weak to enkindle war? No man 
and no people. It is this arming and in- 
certitude of one another that alone pre- 
vented what locally was so insignificant 
an affair as the outbreak within the year 
of the Bosnian insurrection against Tur- 
key from lighting a universal conflagra- 
tion. The eagles of the great powers 
gather around the Turkish carcase. 
England seizes beforehand on the con- 
trol of the Suez Canal by way of prepar- 
ing for eventualities, and the Eastern 
question begins at last to resolve itself 
into this simple form: not, How shall 
we uphold the empire? but, How shall 
we divide the spoils? 

The present rulers of Germany profess 
to look upon their Catholic subjects as 
the great foes of the German Empire. 
The mistake isa fatal one; for in binding 
the church they bind the only power that 
can stop the dry-rot which is slowly eat- 
ing into the heart, not alone of Germany, 
but of all nations to-day. That dry-rot 
is socialism, the first-born of infidelity. 
That socialism prevails in Germany the 
rulers of that empire know, and its ut- 
terances are as dreaded as an encyclical 
of the Pope. Here are the elements of 
socialism as pictured by the Cologne 
Gazette at the opening of the year: “In 
1874, although the great bubble schemes 
burst in the summer of 1873, and al- 
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though last year a plentiful harvest of 
corn: and wine came to our relief, the 
consequences of the crisis are still felt. 
Numerous undertakings are depreciated, 
and even more lamentable than the loss- 
es of the promoters are the mischievous 
results of the sudden excessive rise in 
wages, which could not possibly last, the 
luxurious habits, the strikes, and all that 
these involve on the laboring classes and 
the whole industrial life of the German 
nation. Habits of indolence and glut- 
tony have been established which it will 
be hard to eradicate,” and much more in 
the same strain. 

This is only a straw showing which way 
the wind blows. Persecution of the church 
has not yet exhausted itself, though, be- 
yond the actual taking of life, it is hard 
to sce what remains to be done. The 
final measure has been resorted to of 
abrogating the articles of the Prussian 
constitution of 1850, which were speci- 
ally drawn up to provide freedom of 
religion and worship in their fullest 
sense. Of the attitude of the German 
Catholics, the prelates, the clergy, and 
the laity, it is needless to speak. The 
world has witnessed it; and the very 
fierceness of the persecution simply 
serves to show forth more gloriously the 
divinity of the church; for no human 
institution could live under it. One 
result of the persecution has been the 
return of a Catholic majority to the 
Bavarian Parliament. We hope for the 
unity of the German Empire, and its 
true consolidation ; but it is not in our 
hearts to support tyranny, under what- 
ever name, least of all when it attacks 
all that we hold most sacred. The Ger- 
man policy must be totally altered be- 
fore it can command the sympathy of 
freemen. It must be totally altered be- 
fore it can command the respect and full 
allegiance of its subjects, so large and 
important a section of whom are Catho- 
lics. The Catholic majority in Bavaria 
is but one sign of many of opposition to 
the one-sided policy of which Prince 
bismarck is the author and expounder. 
Who knows but that the threatened dis- 
solution of an empire erected on so false 
and narrow a basis has not already be- 
gun in Bavaria? All the sacrifices made 
to establish the empire—not the least of 
which were made by Bavaria—the Ger- 
man chancellor, by his determined and 
senscless religious persecution, would 
now seem foolishly to ignore. And these 
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Bavarians, of all the Germans, once 
aroused, and their religious rights in- 
fringed upon, are not the men quiet'y 
and meekly to subside under opposition. 

We have dwelt more at length upon 
Germany because it is the centre of the 
strife that convulses, and. threatens to 
convulse, the world. Other topics must, 
consequently be hastily dismissed. 

Of France there is nothing but good 
toreport. Aftera series of fiery Gebatés 
in the Assembly, the constitution of a 
conservative republic was definitively 
formed and agreed upon towards the end 
of February. The nomination of coun- 
cillors of state was given to the Presi- 
dent, who resigned the nomination of the 
senators. Of course France is still open 
to surprises, and the various parties seem 
as unable tocoalesce as ever. But there 
is no question that the government of 
Marshal MacMahon has deserved well 
of the country, and, could only a true re- 
public be established in France, it would 
serve as a safe counter-check to the abso- 
lutisms that threaten the east of Europe: 
The commerce and inaustries of thé 
country have advanced even on the pre- 
ceding year, though the imports of 1874 
amounted to 3,748,011,000 francs, and the 
exports to 3,877,753,000 francs, these fig- 
ures being in excess of those of any former 
years. The returns for the Paris savings- 
banks in 1874 indicate how the poorerand 
lower middle classes, who chiefly patro- 
nize these establishments, are recovering 
from the effects of the war and the Com- 
mune. The deposits amounted to 14,500,- 
ooo francs, while in 1873 they were 13,- 
500,000 francs, and in 1872 12,629,0c0 
francs. There is every reason to believe 
that the ratio of the past year will show 
a corresponding increase. 

While the tokens of reviving prosperity 
are thus encouraging, those of a revival 
of religious feeling and coming back to 
the old ways and the old faith among the 
people atlargeare not less so. A nobleand 
and patriotic work is being accomplished 
in the rapid formation and spread of Cath- 
olic Working-men’s Clubs—a direct offset 
to the socialism fostered by the spirit of 
irreligion in other places. The part taken 
by Catholic laymen of standing and abil- 
ity in this work, so full of happy promise, 
is in itself a significant feature, and one 
that may well be recommended to tho at- 
tention of Catholic laymen all the world 
over. The pilgrimages to holy shrines 
and to Rome have continued, spite of 
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the laugh of the infidel and the scorn of 
the unbelicver. The solemn consecra- 
tion of the church in Montmartre to the 
Sacred Heart was one in which the whole 
world was interested. But the most en- 
couraging measure ofall was the obtain- 
ing, after a fierce battle between religion 
and infidelity, of permission to found free 
universities in France, where stuients 
who believe in God might, if they chose, 
apply themselves to the study of their 
faith, or at least carry on their studies 
under the divine protection and under 
professors who, lacking nothing in intel- 
lect, recognize a higher than themselves, 
whose law they have the courage to re- 
cognize and the sense and piety to obey. 
Surely, France was never so worthy of 
the esteem and profound respect of all 
the world as it is to-day. What a won- 
derful vitality is displayed by this Latin- 
Celtic race! What people could so sud- 
denly recover from what seemed so fatal a 
blow? What other nation would have 
shown so much wisdom and self-control 
as these Frenchmen, whom the outside 
world stamped as “unstable as water”? 
Is France to be the leader of the Latin- 
Ceitic races, to conform itself, consistent- 
ly with its past history and traditions, 
after a century of throes, into a political 
form of society fitted to its present needs, 
its future prosperity, and the renewal of 
religion? God grant that it be so! 
England, true to its peace policy, still 
keeps aloof from the troubled current 
of European affairs, beyond its recent 
move Eastward, which has already been 
noticed. It steadily refused to accept 
the invitation of Russia to join the In- 
ternational Conference on the Usages 
of War, which in reality resembled a 
consultation among surgeons before be- 
ginning to opcrate on an interesting sub- 
ject. Mr. Disraeli’s premiership has 
been marked by some irritating mistakes, 
though the securing control of the Suez 
Canal was undoubtedly a move in the 
present critical state of Eastern affairs 
that compensates for many a blunder— 
if he can only hold the control. Mr. 
Gladstone finally retired from the leader- 
ship of the liberal party, and was nomi- 
nally succeeded by the Marquis of Har- 
tington. The ex-leader, abandoning a 
position which, take him all in all, he 
undoubtedly adorned, went paddling 
in theology and got shipwrecked. The 
Gladstone fulminations on “ Vaticanism ” 
are now a thing of the past, and only 
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afforded another melancholy instance of 
the facility with which even great men 
can go beyond their depth. The porten- 
tous charges against the Pope, the Curia 
Romana, the rusty arsenals, and the rest 
of the papal “ properties” were received 
by the English people themselves with 
honest laughter or with passive scorn, 
until finally Mr. Gladstone lost his tem- 
per, and then the world became tired both 
of him and his “ rusty tools.” 

Materialism is taking deep root in the 
English mind. The leading organ of 
English opinion, itself highly respecta- 
ble, but by no means religious, com- 
plained more than once during the year 
of the general apathy with which the 
public regarded the doings of the various 
convocations and general assemblies of 
the Protestant churchesin England. And 
the success with which the onslaught by 
such a man as Mr. Gladstone against the 
Catholic Church met with at the hands 
of Englishmen reveals anew the fact 
that religious feeling has fallen to so low 
an ebb in England that even the most 
eloquent of bigots could not arouse an 
anti-Popery cry. And this, for England, 
is the last stage of religious apathy. 

Is this again the immediate precursor 
of a reaction in favor of the true church 
in that land for which so many prayers 
have been offered up, and the blood of 
so many martyrs has been shed? 

Ireland has been quiet, calm, and 
peaceable, and though, in common with 
England, suffering from the commercial 
depression which spread from this coun- 
try to them, it has shown a strong ten- 
dency to advance in prosperity. For its 
peace the Catholic clergy, according to 
the testimony of the London 7Zimes, and, 
as we believe, the Home-Rule party, are 
jointly answerable. Men who belicve in 
God and obey the laws of the church 
will, with honest and able representatives, 
seek for no heroic measures of reform, 
while the legislature is fairly open to 
complaints. The London 7/imes says 
that the peaceful record of the year reads 
like a fairy tale. Yet the Peace Preser- 
vation Acts were renewed, for which the 
same journal could find no better reason 
than that “ you cannot break offabruptly 
from the past,” and goes on to say: “It 
is possible that, if there never had been 
a resolution to impose upon a conquered 
people a church which they rejected, and 
to endow it with the spoils to which they 
remained attached ; if there never had 
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been a neglect so little creditable to our 
statesmanship as the conditions under 
which agricultural land was held in Ire- 
land ; if laws had never been passed to 
deprive Roman Catholics of political 
privileges and the right to possess pro- 
perty; if the attempt had never been 
made to rule the inhabitants of the sister- 
island by a hostile garrison, that state of 
feeling would never have been created 
which imposes upon the legislature of 
to-day the sad necessity of maintaining 
an exceptional coercive legislation.” Tie 
bitterest foe of England could scarcely 
add one iota to the force of this terrible 
indictment of English legislation in Ire- 
land. 

But we look with all hope to the 
speedy dispersing of the clouds which 
so long have hovered over this real 
“island of saints,’ which has done so 
much in the past and promises so much 
in the future for the spread of faith 
among the peoplesof the earth. More 
pleasing topics to touch upon are the 
celebration of the centennial of Daniel 
O'Connell, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
consecration of the venerable Archbishop 
McHale, and, though last, far from least, 
the visit to Ireland of Cardinal McClos- 
key, and his reception by Cardinal Cullen 
and the Irish people. The scene was 
indeed a memorable one ; the meeting on 
a soil consecrated with the blood of 
saints and martyrs—a soil every inch of 
which could tell a tale of a struggle of 
centuries for the faith—of two cardinals of 
the church that guards the representa- 
tives, in their own persons, of the newest 
and one of the oldest heritages of the 
church, and the one Irish by birth, the 
other Irish by blood. A meeting no less 
significant was that in England between 
the Cardinal of. New York and Cardinal 
Manning, the first convert probably who 
ever wore the title: a manof indomita- 
ble activity, a fearless asserter of the 
rights of the church, and always foremost 
in every movement which aims at the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes. 

Russia continucs her strides in the 
East, nearing Hindostan, and with Hin- 
dostan the sea, at every step. Despite 
occasional reverses, her march against 
the conflicting tribes and peoples that 
lie in her path can only be regarded as 
irresistible. Meanwhile, at home she is 
eaten up by sects and the socialistic spi- 
rit that pervades other nations, and which 
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tyranny may stifle for a time, but cannot 
destroy. Again the mistake occurs of 
regarding the Catholic Church as her 
enemy, and dragocning her Catholic 
subjects with a creed which their con- 
sciences reject. Austria is engaged in 
the attempt to set her internal affairs in 
order, and to recover from the defeat at 
Sadowa. She finds time, notwithstand- 
ing, to attack the church, though without 
the persistent brutality of her German 
neighbor, whose offer to procure a joint 
interference among the nations in the 
election of the next pope was politely 
but firmly rejected by Austria. In this 
path Italy also walks. Rejecting the 
rough hempen cord with which Germany 
binds and strives to strangle the church, 
Italy, true to.her national character, 
chooses one of silk, which shall do the 
work softly and noiselessly, but none 
the less securely. Sensim sine sensu. 
Thus the Law of Guarantees of 1871, 
which was founded on Cavour’s maxim 
of “a free church in a free state,” pro- 
vided for the absolute freedom of the 
Pope in spirituals. This Germany re- 
senis, and early in the year made strong 
remonstrance with Italy, to sce, in plain 
English, if some plan could not be devis- 
ed by which the Pope might be muzzled 
and prevented from issuing encyclicals 
and bulls and so forth, save only such as 
might please the mind of present German 
Statesmen. Italy refused to alter the 
law. But now in November we find 
Minghetti, the president of the Council, 
Stating to his electors at Cologna-Ven- 
eta that there are defects in the law of 
papal guarantees. The church—says that 
excellent authority, M. Minghetti—is the 
congregation of all the faithful, including, 
of course, M. Minghetti himself. But 
the state, on whom with the jus protegen- 
di devolves also the jus inspiciendi, is 
bound to see that the right of the laity 
and the interest of the lower clergy be 
net sacrificed to the abuse of papal and 
episcopal authority. Wherefore, M. 
Minghetti, urged solely by the desire of 
seeing that no injustice is done, pledges 
his electors that he will bring in a bill 
empowering the laity to reclaim the 
rights. to which they are entitled in the 
government of the church. How fir 
those rights extend, of course ,remains to 
be seen. 

The Holy Father is still spared to us 
in the full enjoyment of his health and 
powers of mind. Pilgrims flock to him 
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in thousands, and the eyes of the world, 
friends and foes alike, look with sympa- 
thy upon him. Surely now is the real 
triumph of his reign, and in his weak- 
ness shines forth his true strength. No 
earthly motives, if ever they affected the 
allegiance of Catholics to him, could 
affect it now. Yet what does the world 
witness? As men regard things, a weak 
and powerless old man, ruling, from the 
palace that is his prison, the hearts of 
two hundred millions of people in the 
name and by the power of Jesus Christ, 
whose saintly vicar he is. The Pope, 
lifted above all entanglements by recent 
events with the political policy of so- 
called Catholic countries—his voice, as 
the head of the church, is heard and re- 
spected by all nations as perhaps it 
never was at any other period of time. 

Spain opened with a new revolution 
-—the re-entering of Alfonso, the son of 
the exiled queen, to the kingdom and 
the throne from which she was driven. 
This being said, the situation remains in 
much the same condition that it has 
done for the past two years; if anything, 
notwithstanding some defections and 
reverses, Don Carlos has gained in 
strength and boldness. The move that 
brought in Don Alfonso was a good one, 
but it came too late. 

The customary chronic revolutions 
prevail in South America. The assassi- 
nation of Garcia Moreno, the able and 
good President of Ecuador, by members 
of a secret society, added a unique 
chapter of horrors and dastardly coward- 
ice to the records of these societics, 
showing that to accomplish their pur- 
pose they are ready to stab a nation. 
Garcia Mareno died a martyr to his 
faith. From a far different cause, though 
by the same means, died Sonzogno, the 
editor of the Cafi/ale, the trial of whose 
assassins furnished food for thought as 
to the force at work in regenerated Italy. 
An event that might have been of great 
importance was the death of the youthful 
Emperor of China, which was followed 
by that of his wife. He was succeeded 
by a child five years old, and the gov- 
crnment seems to have passed into the 
hands of the same men who held it be- 
fore, so that a change for the better to- 
wards Christians is scarcely to be hoped 
for, while Christian residents are still 
exposed at any moment to a repetition 
of the Tien-Tsin massacre. 

With the year closes the third quarter 
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of the most eventful century, perhaps, 
which the world has yet known, the first 
century of the Christian era alone being 
excepted. It opened on what Lacor- 
daire has well called “a wild and stormy 
morning,” and he-would be a bold pro- 
phet who should predict a clear sky at 
the close. +A writer of the day describes 
nations within the past year as engaged 
in“ a wild war-dance.” The same is truc 
of the century. Nations seem to have 
learned nothing, but forgotten much. In 
forgetting the faith that made them whole 
they have forgotten the secret of the elixir 
of national life. Hence, bitter as the strug- 
gle is, a Catholic cannot but hope much 
in the near future from the present trials 
of the church. The blows of Germany 
have crushed shams to the earth, and 
caused the truth to shine forth resplen- 
dent and beautiful. Whatever may be this 
faith that the nations have forgotten, that 
has been a mockery among men of the 
world, it is manifest, at least, that there is 
a profourd reality in it, and a vitality 
that no power on earth can hope to 
destroy. This testimony of strength in 
weakness, cf the purest devotion and 
loftiest sacrifices that this world can 
show, if it do nothing else, at least brings 
men to ponder and look back, and com- 
pare and inquire, and arrive at some 
conclusions. For the world cannot re- 
main an indifferent spectator to a ques- 
tion that is wide as the world. The va- 
garies of belief, the churches with fronts 
of brass and feet of clay, the parasites 
and ¢he flatterers who, professing to wor- 
ship and believe in God alone, bow dcwn 
in secret before the prince of this world, 
now slink awayin shame or stand abash- 
ed before the unbeliever. 

Again, considering the intensity of the 
activity of the age, induced in a great 
measure by the facilities of expressing 
and communicating our thoughts, of 
reaching the uttermost parts of the earth 
in a flash of time—all of which enhances 
the responsibility of our free will—reli- 
gion, in view of these facts, will have to 
keep pace with this activity in order to 
perform the office for which God estab- 
lished it upon earth. That she will do 
so is as much a matter of certitude as 
her existence; for that same “ Spirit 
which fills the whole earth” finds in her 
bosom his dweiling-place. The general 
tendency to material science, and the 
material interests of nations, which have 
so wonderfully increased within the cen- 
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tury, tend all to obscure the supernat- 
ural. But there is nothing to be feared 
from the advocates of material science. 
There is no escaping from God in his 
creation. And these men, in their way, 
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in common with the more open persecu- 
tors, are preparing forthe triumph of the 
church, and in the providence of God are 
co-workers in the more complete demon- 
stration of his divine truth. 
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Lire oF THE AposTLe S. Joun. By M. 
L. Baunard. Translated from the first 
French edition. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 1875. 

The life and character of S. John are 
so beautiful and so closely connected 
with our Saviour that true believers have 
always craved to know more about him. 

On the other hand, his testimony is so 
positive and his language so clear that 
all who blaspheme the divinity of our 
Lord have sought to thrust him and his 
gospel out of sight. The distinguished 
French author has a warm personal de- 
votion to S. John, and has devoted him- 
self with great enthusiasm to the task of 
collecting all the historical facts which 
remain to us as connected with the vir- 
gin apostle. His style is manifestly in- 
fused with his spirit, and hence the work 
is one rather of devotion than of cold, 
scientific dissertation. 

“It is,’ says the author in his preface, 
**a book of doctrine. I address it to all 
those who desire to instruct themselves 
in the truth of God. Truth has no school 
above that of the Gospel, and nowhere 
does it appear fairer or more profound 
than in the gospel of S. John. 

“It is a book of piety. I dedicate it to 
Christians: to priests—the priesthood 
has no higher personification than S, 
John ; to virgins—John was a virgin; to 
mothers—he merited to be given as a son 
to the Mother of God; to youth—he was 
the youngest of the apostles ; to old men 
—it is the name he gives himself in his 
epistles. I offer it to suffering souls—he 
stood beside the cross ; to contemplative 
souls—he was on Mt. Thabor ; to all souls 
who wish to devote themselves to their 
brethren, and to love them in God—cha- 
rity can have no purer ideal than the 
friend of Jesus.” 

It goes to fill up a most important gap 
in our English hagiography, and will be 
greeted with much satisfaction by those 


desirous of having a complete series of 
lives of the saints. 


THe Suir in THE Desert. By Joaquin 
Miller. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1875. 


The ad captandum title of this work 
leads one to look for an Arabian ro- 
mance; whereas the story has scarcely 
anything to do with it, and is a very slen- 
der story at that. It is difficult to say 
whether the book is worth reading or 
not; for while, no doubt, it contains 
passages of considerable force and beau- 
ty, we are quite sure the poet himself 
does not know half the time what kc 
means. Now, this kind of thing is “ play 
ed out.” Far be it from us to accuse the 
divine Tennyson of straining and affec- 
tation ; but we do say there are peculiari- 
ties in his style which it is dangerous to 
imitate. Taken as a model for classic 
and scholarly verse, he has no equal in 
the English language. But the subjec- 
tivism of his “enchanted reverie” may 
be easily “ run into the ground.” Hence 
he has given rise (we suspect he is full 
sore over it) to what may be called the 
“ Obscurantist” school of poetry. We 
think this school has had its day, We 
hope the coming poets will happily com- 
bine the faultless diction of Tennyson 
with the clear, strong thought of such 
masters as Milton, Byron, and Long- 
fellow. 


Tue THREE PEARLS ; OR, VIRGINITY AND 
Martyrpom.’ By a Daughter of Cha- 
rity. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 1875. 

We presume this book is meant for a 
Christmas present. It is admirably fitted 
for that purpose—beautifully printed and 
tastefully bound. But the contents are 
still better worth having. 

These “ Three Pearls” were indeed 
“ of great price” ; three virgin-martyrs— 
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S. Cecilia, S. Agnes, and S. Catharine 
of Alexandria... No three saints, per- 
haps, could have been more happily 
chosen by the gifted author as models 
for the young Catholic women of the 
day, and particularly here in America. 
If it be objected that such heroines are 
not imitable, the answer is obvious— 
that the virtues which led them to be- 
come heroines are imitable by all. And, 
again, the “modern paganism” with 
which we are familiar has many features 
in common with that amid which they 
lived. 

There is a prose sketch of each saint, 
followed by a tribute in verse. The 
* Editor’s Preface” is from the pen of a 
learned priest in the Diocese of Boston. 


MEDULLA THEOLOGIZ MorALIs. Auctore 
Augustino Rohling, S. Theologie et 
Philosophie © Doctore, Monasterii 
Guestfaliz in Academia Regia quon- 
dam, nunc in Seminario Salesiano 
prope Milwaukee S. Theologie Pro- 
fessore. Cum permissu Superiorum. 
St. Ludovici: Excudebat B. Herder, 19 
South Fifth Street ; et B. Herder, Fri- 
“burgi, Brisgovie. 1875. 

The plan of the author in this work, as 
is implied in its title, has not been to 
write a complete treatise on moral theo- 
logy, but to furnish a compendium con- 
taining the points necessary for confes- 
sors in the ordinary discharge of their 
duties. Desirable as such a book is, 
there is of course a difficulty in compil- 
ing it, arising from the variety of sound 
opinions on many questions, which can- 
not all be given without extending ‘it 
beyond the limits which give it its spe- 
cial convenience, and which opinions, 
nevertheless, it is at least expedient that 
every priest should know. This diffi- 
culty is one, therefore, which cannot be 
overcome, and a manual of this kind can 
never entirely supply the place of a 
larger work. But it nevertheless has its 
use, and, when it is well done, cannot 
fail to be a welcome addition to any theo- 
logical library. 

And this book is extremely welcome 
for it is extremely well done. It is very 
well arranged ; every point of importance 
is, we believe, given ;it is clearly written ; 
it is adapted to the times and to this 
country, and (which is a great merit) it is 
by no means dry. There is a little dan- 
ger in it on this last account, and that is 
tiat its superior attractiveness may tend 
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to induce neglect of larger works, and 
too great confidence in statements which 
space will not allow the author to modi- 
fy, as we have said above. 

One excellent feature of it is the sound 
and practical advice which it contains, 
which is almost as important as the state- 
ment of theological conclusions or of 
matters of law. It would be worth far 
more than its price on this account alone. 


Tue History OF THE PRoTEesTANT RE- 
FORMATION IN GERMANY, SWITZER- 
LAND, ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
THE NETHERLANDS, FRANCE, AND Nor- 
THERN Europe. Seventh Edition. By 
the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D. 
Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 1875. 

THe EvipeENces or CaTuHo.icity. Sixth 
Edition. By the Most Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D.D. Baltimore: J. Murphy 
&Co. 1875. - 

In the present editions an article on 
““Rome and Geneva” has been added to 
The History of the Reformation, and a 
“Pastoral Letter on the Infallibility of 
the Pope” to The Evidences of Catholicity 
—both having been prepared by the late 
archbishop with a view to publication in 
his collective works. 

The same general criticism which we 
passed in our December number on the 
revised edition of the Afisce//anea will 
apply to these volumes. Archbishop 
Spalding’s works constitute a very com- 
plete armory from which to select wea- 
pons to meet the opponents of the church 
in this country ; though the writings of 
European Catholics may be more to the 
purpose as answers to the misrepresenta- 
tions urged against her in their respec- 
tive localities. And there is no one 
writer to whom we would with greater 
confidence refer Protestants who are 
willing to learn the truth (and we would 
fain hope there are very many such), as 
his works relate to so many supposed 
stumbling-blocks. Whether conscious 
of it or not, our separated brethren are 
very blind followers of tradition—accept- 
ing unhesitatingly the representations of 
writers of the last three centuries, while 
faulting us for adhering to the unbroken 
traditions of all the Christian centuries. 
Hence they are accustomed, when un- 
able te reply to our doctrinal arguments 
drawn frem their translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, to fall back on their own ver- 
sion of the religious revolution of the 
XVIth century, and other bistorical 
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events, the comparative condition of 
Catholic and Protestant countries, etc., 
etc., all of which are treated of at length 
in these volumes. 

At a time when it is sought to revive 
the fell spirit of the defunct Know-No- 
thing party, it is well to refresh our memo- 
ries by a re-perusal of the writings which 
were prompted by the previous manifes- 
tation. “ 

The first-named work is at once a his- 
tory of the Reformation and a review of 
the most prominent books on the same 
subject, including D’Aubigné’s popular 
romance. This treatment very much 
auginents the interest with which we 
pursue historical inquiries. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND MARYLAND TOLE- 
RATION. By Richard H. Clarke, LL.D. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1875. 

This able pamphlet will wear a familiar 
look to our readers, its principal con- 
tents having appeared as an article in 
our December number. The writer has 
added biographical sketches of the first 
and second Lords Baltimore, the Law- 
givers of 1649, and of Father Andrew 
White, the historiographer of the expedi- 
tion which founded Maryland, and who 
was intimately associated with the early 
fortunes of the colony. 

It was really too bad in Dr. Clarke to 
deny asylum to the ex-premier on our 
(reputed) hospitable shores, after the re- 
lentless logic to which he was subjected 
at home, when proving so clearly to his 
own satisfaction the disloyalty of Catho- 
lics—to spoil, in fact, his nice little story 
that it was the Protestants, and not those 
hateful Catholics, who made Maryland a 
refige for fugitives from English perse- 
cution for conscience’ sake. And what 
makes the matter all the more aggravat- 
ing is that our author is in league with 
ever so many Protestants in this design. 
For shame, gentlemen ! 


HisToRICAL SCENES FROM THE OLD JE- 
suit Missions. By the Right Rev. 
William Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D., 
member of the New York Historical 
Society [and Protestant Episcopal Bi- 
shop of California]. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 1875. 

The author of this work had the 
good fortune while in England some 
years since to secure a copy of Lettres 
Ldi fiantes et Curicuses écrites des Missions 


Etrangéres, in forty-seven volumes, “ con- 
taining the letters of the Jesuit missiona- 
ries from about 1650 to 1750. . . . He 
selected those letters which relate to the 
labors of the Jesuits within the bounds 
of our own land, and published a trans- 
lation, with notes, under the title of Zhe 
Early Fesuit Missions in North America.” 
In the present work he takes a wider 
range, and makes selections, from the 
same source, of letters from parts of the 
world widely remote from each other— 
from China and California; from Cape 
Horn and the far north ; from the shores 
of South America and the Mediterra- 
nean ; from the monasteries of Mount Le- 
banon and the Thebaid Desert. 

Bishop Kip and his publishers have 
laid both Protestants and Catholics un- 
der great obligations by the publication 
of this valuable and beautiful volume. 
We can scarcely commend too highly the 
evident fairness of the translation and 
of the accompanying remarks and notes. 
It could not well be otherwise than that 
a Protestant should have some qualifica- 
tions to offer respecting statements of 
fact and doctrine such as would natu- 
rally occur in these letters ; but the Ca- 
tholic reader will be gratified to find 
much that is laudatory, and scarcely any- 
thing to which he would object; the 
notes being for the most part historical 
and philological in character. The naive 
simplicity of these relations constitutes 
one of their chief charms and the best 
answer to any suggestion of guile on the 
part of the writers. 

The principles and operations of the 
Jesuits have been, and to a great extent 
are still, believed by our Protestant fel- 
low-citizens to constitute a vulnerable 
point in Catholicity, so that we rejoice 
at the facilities offered by such writers as 
Parkman, Shea, and Kip for a better un- 
derstanding of the matter. Nothing can 
give Catholics greater pleasure than that 
their Protestant friends should have full 
opportunities for studying our doctrines 
and history. 


Lire oF S. BENEDICT, surnamed “The 
Moor,” the Son of a Slave. Canon- 
ized by Pope Pius VII., May 24, 
1807. From the French of M. Allibert, 
Canon of the Primatial Church of Ly- 
ons. Philadelphia: P. F. Cunning- 
ham & Son. 1875. 

This volume is a concise and well- 
written account of a holy life, showing 
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what abundant graces are often bestowed 
upon the meek and lowly, and how those 
who humble themselves are exalted by 
Almighty God, 

S. Benedict, the child-.of an enslaved 
negro parent, was born at Sanfratello in 
Sicily, Av. 1524. Early instructed in 
religion by his parents, he offered him- 
self to God, and became eminent for 
sanctity as a religious. Seeking always 
the lowest and most humiliating employ- 
ments, he served for twenty-seven years 
as a cook in a convent. Already, during 
his lifetime, regarded as a saint, he was 
venerated by all classes. ‘“ At the door 
of his humble kitchen,” says his bio- 
grapher, “ were to be seen the nobles of 
Palermo, who sought to honor the saint 
and recommend themselves to his pray- 
ers, the learned who came for advice, the 
afflicted who desired consolation, the 
sick who hoped for the recovery of their 
health, and the indigent who desired as- 
sistance,” 

Winning by his wisdom and virtues 
the confidence of his brethren, he was 
chosen guardian of the convent, and af- 
terwards vicar, and master of novices— 
positions which he accepted with extreme 
reluctance, and in which he proved his 
great charity and humility, 

But the more he sought to abase and 
hide himself, the greater the graces be- 
stowed upon him. Though blessed with 
the spirit of prophecy, the power of per- 
forming miracles, and the gift of ecstasy, 
so great was his humility that he again 
turned to his simple occupation, and 
retained it till his death, which occurred 
in 1589. 


Tue Lire AND Letrers oF Pau SEIc- 
NERET, Seminarist of S. Sulpice (shot 
at Belleville, Paris, May 26, 1871). 
From the French. New York: P. 
O’Shea, 1875. 

The title of this work can scarcely fail 
to awaken an interest in the youthful 
hero who gave his life for his faith—an 
interest which is enhanced by the know- 
ledge that this youth, frail as a girl and 
possessed of a highly-cultivated mind 
and rare sensibility, was so filled with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that he may 
well be classed with those ‘‘ courtiers of 
martyrdom ” whose lives are the glory of 
the church and the wonder of the world. 

Paul Seigneret’s is a name that must 
be dear to all Catholics at all familiar 
with his saintly life and death. Toa 
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heart overflowing with love for all. who 
had claims upon his affection and charity 
for all mankind, and to those quick and 
delicate perceptions which retain all that 
is good and instinctively reject all that 
is evil, was added a fervent piety and 
ardent zeal for the glory of God. Ani- 
mated by these sentiments, he sought the 
priesthood, and soon turned his thoughts 
to the cloister—‘‘‘ that pure and shining 
height’ whither he would go to fix his 
dweiling nearer heaven.” While yet a 
student in the Seminary of S. Sulpice, he 
fell a victim to the Commune, and was 
permitted to win the crown of martyr- 
dom, which had been the object of his 
most ardent desires. 

The volume before us is one which we 
would especially recommend to our 
youthful readers, who will find in it much 
that is edifying and worthy of imitation. 
In an age in which respect for authority 
and filial obedience are so much ignor- 
ed, we cannot place too high a value on 
the example of Paul Seigneret, whose 
devotion and submission to his parents 
were second only tb his love of God. 

If a work so admirable in most re- 
spects may he criticised, we would say 
that it would be quite as interesting if 
the author had condensed the valuable 
materials of which it is composed. We 
are aware of the difficulties under which 
many translations from the French are 
made. Innumerable things in that ver- 
satile, flexible language will bear many 
repetitions and much minutiz in descrip- 
tion, which will not admit of more than 
the simple statement in our unyielding 
vernacular. Readers should therefore 
hesitate in pronouncing a book dull be- 
cause some of the aroma escapes in the 
transition from one medium of thought 
to another. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE RicuT Rev. 
P. N. Lyncu, D.D., BisHop or Crar- 
LESTON, ON THE JUBILEE OF 1875. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1875. 8vo, pp. 299. 

The reader will rightly infer from the 
size of this pastoral that it differs in 
many respects from other documents of 
the kind. The learned author has taken 
occasion to enter very fully into the doc- 
trinal and historical aspects of his sub- 
ject, thereby making the publication a 
valuable reference to all who would un- 
derstand the history and nature of this 
observance, 





